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The 


book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced 


by mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed 
Order at 


212-214 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 


S 


Express prepaid. 


& 
rs 


Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 
BRADNER SMITH &6 COMPANY 
plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 
To use colors intelligently and effectively 
every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 


and contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 
To produce a limited edition of this work required 


Kho Printer’s Library complete without it. 
HIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, 
625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. 


Ai veritable Work of Art. 


. Price, $10 net. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 


NEW YORK 


below each. 
150 Nassau Street, 


Dalton, Mass. 
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Byron Weston Co. 


Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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Th those who send cash in 
advance for the book a 

liberal rebate will be made in 

case orders result therefrom. 


Customers already having an estab- 
lished account with us need not 
comply with above. 








J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


212 to 218 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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The “Century”— 


THE SATURDAY GLOBE, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


The Result: 


794,127 sheets printed in 
541 hours of running time from 


508 forms 


—yYou may do it, 
with the PRESS 


and the WILL 




















THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C.,. LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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| To be had with 
The “Century ”— 








Speed, by reason of a Bed Motion of unparalleled 


swiftness and balance 


Sheet Register, by reason of clasping the 


sheet with radially-closing grippers 


Block Register, by reason of full-length 


Register-Gearing between cylinder and 
bed—from head to tail of form; and at 
BOTH SIDES of press 


—but with no 
other Press 











THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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First a Black Page then a Gray One 
Those are the earmarks found again 
and again in papers printed on many Flat Bed Webs. 


To any man who takes any pride in the typographical 
appearance of his paper, this is a vital defect. 


The « MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 





however, is not only strong, 
durable, speedy and convenient, but it prints both fast 
and well. 


Half-tones printed on the first page will not smut or 
offset because there are no tapes in the folder. 

‘‘Multipress”” products are not black on one page and 
gray on the other. Why? Because its distribution and 
impression is superior to that of any other Flat Bed Web 
on the market; it is designed first of all to print wedi. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., London. 704 Craig Street, Montreal. 
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ORDER AT ONCE 


IF YOU NEED PRESSES QUICKLY 





S soon as the large 
extension of factory 
space just roofed in with 
a “Saw:stooth” is filled 
with tools, we hope to be 
able quicKly to fill the 
orders which come to us from all parts 
of the earth. Until then, it is “first 
come, first served.” 

A great many printers who did not 
delay ordering, have Harris Presses 
which have paid for themselves and 
made in addition a handsome contri- 
bution to the bank accounts of their 
owners. The swiftest and most up-to- 
date of all job presses, these 
automatic machines are 
money makers always. 











TWO SIZES 


*“‘ Little Wonder,” ... form 115% x 11% 
‘‘Big Brother,”’ - 14 x17 


























For full particulars, address THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
For machines ig curtis §6©=6s PR ESSN CO. ga NILES, OHIO 


Canada dddddddd2 address 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN NEW YORK OFFICE, 36 CORTLANDT STREET 


INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 


nae. teas. Gos. CHICAGO OFFICE, ddd 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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Never content with past attainments, we are 
pressing on to future achievements. The 
best workmanship, the best material and an 
experience of a business lifetime are put in 
service for your benefit. :::::::::::: | 





co Eine @, 


| DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


$ AND 10 READE STREET, 347 AND 349 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Patentees and Builders of 


Strictly High-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, 
Lithographers and Paper Mills. 


Paper Cutters 


In five styles and eight sizes. 


| es) 
Duplex Trimmers Signature Presses Rotary Board Cutters 
Embossing Presses Backing Machines Die Presses 
Folding Machines Numbering Machines Round-corner Cutters 
Hand Stampers Knife Grinders Smashing Machines 
ETC. ETC. 
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Franklinuard 


‘ 





Original Ideas in Designing and Illustrating always at your Disposal. Our Pyinting Plates will reveal the possibilities 
of Skillful Workmanship. 


H you want that graiing ene of toowing wan “PRANKLINWARD, 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND COMPANY, 


ELECTROTY PING 
341-351 DEARBORN STREET. 
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The United States 


COURT OF APPEALS 


OF THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, 


Consisting of Judges Taft, Lurton and Severens, sitting in Cincinnati, on March 
15, 1900, handed down an opinion affirming the decision of Judge Swan of the 
Circuit Court that the Duplex Printing Press Company did not infringe either 
the Kidder or the Stonemetz patents. 

This decision is FINAL, and terminates a litigation extending over a period 
of nearly eight years, and which has not only seriously interfered with the business 
of this company, but has also vitally interested every user of a Duplex press. 

We congratulate our patrons and friends upon this triumph of Right and 
Justice, so long delayed. 

We also take occasion here to remind the public that the so-called 
““Multipress”’ advertised by the Campbell Company, but which seems to find 
no market since the three or four initial sales, we hold to be a flagrant 
infringement of our patents, and that OUR RIGHTS IN THIS MATTER 
WILL BE THOROUGHLY PROTECTED. 

After having defended ourselves and our customers, at great expense, against 
the unjustifiable attack of the Campbell Company, we shall not permit it to 
continue its appropriation of what belongs to us. 

We are happy to know that the genuine and only Duplex Press— 
ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FLAT-BED PERFECTING 
NEWSPAPER PRESS IN THE WORLD —is constantly growing in popular 
favor, as is shown by the fact that the orders for it from all sections of the country 
are taxing to the utmost our facilities for building the machines. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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ENAMELED 
No. I BOOK... 


Beautiful Shade of White. 

















HAS SPECIAL FINE COATING FOR HALF-TONES. 








The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


eel NCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. # & 

















——— WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS, === 
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CALENDARS FOR 1901 

















To the Calendar Jobbing Trade 





™O INSURE SUCCESS in obtaining advertising calendar orders 





ooooOooOo0oO0O 
Calendars 


Every Style and 
Size Necessary 
| for Success 
~ Dao onooOoooOoO 
nooooOoOoOoOoOoOO 
ooooooOoOoOoOoO 
ooooOoOoOOoOoOoO 
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Calendar 
Pads 


30 Styles and Sizes | 

in One and Two 
Colors Always in| 
Stock | 
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The Frontispiece 
in this issue 


is one of the designs 
in this line, and is 
from an oil painting 
costing $1,500. 





® 


for the season of 1901, the plans, the foundation and the 
real work should be started now. Many of the best orders— 
the cream of the business—orders that you can not afford to 
lose—are placed in the Spring. 

THE FIRST STEP toward success in selling calendars is 
to obtain a good line—a line of sterling merit—new, attractive, 
real art productions—a line that will give you confidence and 
courage. Such a line is offered to you. It -is made up of 
choice black-and-white designs on white board; half-tone 
prints mounted on gray photo card—something new—the 
most unique calendar of the season; forty odd lithograph 
designs in four sizes, every subject new, with new artistic 
design borders, embossed and cut out—not cheap lithographs, 
but the productions of America’s best artists; sixty repro- 
ductions of oil and water-color painting, in the original colors, 
by the three-color process, every subject selected especially 
for calendar work. Many of the pictures are heavily gold 
embossed, and all must be seen to be appreciated. 

The three-color process printing is done by the Chicago 
Colortype Co., which name is a guarantee of the best color 
printing in the world. 

DO YOU WANT THIS LINE? 

If you are to solicit calendar orders, you can not afford 
to be without it. 


Your name and address will bring you a plain business 
proposition of interest. WRITE TODAY. 
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H. H. WILLCOX, 


Manufacturer of Calendars and Calendar Pads, 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
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‘Honor us with truth if not with praise.” 
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THE LINOTYPE 






Over 7,000 in Daily Use 















Each machine produces all sizes eS One Linotype can be used as 
of type from Ruby to 13-point nooo profitably as one cylinder press. 


bodies. oooo 
a oooo XD 


Italics, Small Caps and a limited nooo Change from one face to another 
number of black-face can now Baar can be accomplished in less 
be set from the keyboard. ooo than five minutes. 


XD ood XD 


30,000 ems a day bookwork can goon A Linotype machinist is not neces- 
be estimated on. nooo sary ina small plant of machines. 


~~ anod on“ 


6 cents per 1,000 ems will cover all oooo If the advantages of the Linotype 
the incidental expenses, includ- steel were not substantial, it would 
ing interest and depreciation. Sle iete not be in demand. 

















ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS, ETC. 


rarer LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BLDG.: : NEW YORK CITY 
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SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB MACHINE—CLASS Q 

















There is Mone 


in Long Runs of Presswork 


provided you have the proper facilities. Flat-bed presses are too slow for many 
classes of work. 

The All-size Web illustrated above will turn out more tokens per day than 
four flat-bed perfecting presses, or eight two-revolution machines, It will print any 
size desired. The cutting cylinders are constructed to cut off eighty different lengths 
of sheet, and any width of roll desired. 

The pressroom makes the money, and the fast press makes it possible for the 
pressroom to pay. The Scott All-size Rotary Web runs right along, turning out 
impressions (and incidentally, dollars) faster, possibly, than any eight presses in 
your establishment. Buy it and go out for big orders. The shorter workday will 
not worry you then. 

Send to nearest office for further information about this machine. 








WALTER SCOTT & CO. 











PLAINFIELD 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 
N. Iss as a A. CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
CABLE ADDRESS BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building 
WaLtscott, NEw YORK CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building 


CLASS H N-—FOUR-ROLLER, TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
FRONT FLY DELIVERY 
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The Crawley Power Rounding and 
Backing 
Machine... 






aw 


iy wii 


Mlb 


] 
Ml mm ITNT 





This Machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very uniform manner, and at a speed 
that is productive of great economy over the old way of doing such work. Economy of room 


in the bindery is also attained, as the machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and back- 
ing books. It is built with the utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the obstruction of a misplaced book 
or other object while in operation. The power required is about one-half horse-power. 

The machine is fed and operated with the utmost facility, and with but little muscular exertion by the operator, thus 
converting one of the most laborious processes of the bindery into one of the easiest. The books are returned to the operator 
to be removed ; this avoids the dumping of the books, and gives an opportunity for examining each one as it comes from the 
machine. This machine makes excellent and uniform work ; it puts no ‘‘starts’’ in the round, and the back is turned both 
ways very evenly without mashing the middle or straining the sewing, thus producing a book that opens up freely and will 


wear well. Over one hundred of these machines are now in daily use, and are giving universal satisfaction. ‘‘ THE 
MACHINE HAS COME TO STAY.”’ We build three sizes of this machine. 
First size, called “The Small’? (built : Yaa maa to 44 inches ine wciuaie: Two speeds—fast, 14 books per min- 
to order), will take books .... Ko“ «| TY thick. ute ; slow, 9 books per minute. 
Second size, called ‘‘ Standard,’’ will take books: Third size, called ‘‘ Extra Large,’’ will take books: 
3% inches to 10% inches wide. 3% inches to 11% inches wide. 
24% i “123% =6‘* high or long. 2% . a7 ‘« high or long. 
4 ee “ce 3% ce thick. I ae ce 3 “ce thick. 
Two speeds —fast, 10 to 11 books per minute; slow, Two speeds — fast, 9 books per minute; slow, 6 books 
7 books per minute. per minute. 


Cost of repairs per year very small. ‘Time required to change setting, from two to five minutes. 
This machine will back without rounding, giving a perfect flat-backed book far superior to hand work, or will round 
without backing. Size of joint and depth of rounding in easy control of the operator. No waste or spoiled books. 


Terms to suit the purchaser. Address, 


E. CRAWLEY, SR. & CO. 
No Agents. NEW PORT, KY., U.S.A. (See opposite page. ) 
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The Crawley Bundling Press 


Price...$125 
Sixty Days’ Trial 


oo) 


THIS IS AN 
ILLUSTRATION 
OF OUR 
MACHINE FOR 
BUNDLING OR 
TYING UP 
FOLDED SHEETS 
ETC, 

IT IS HANDY 
USEFUL AND 
CHEAP... 


For the Use of 
Printers 
Bookbinders 
Publishers 
Lithographers 


etc. 
oy 


The Utilit of the Machine consists in enabling the printer, binder or publisher to store his 

y sheets in an even and compact condition, free of damage and 
waste (thereby greatly facilitating their future handling), and in its being easily removed from one place to another. The 
press will take sheets from 3 x 4 to 9 x 12, and larger if oak or hardwood boards are used. The mode of operating the 
machine is as follows: ‘The sheets are placed in the trough with the head and back downward, and adjusted; the back 
pawls are dropped onto the ratchet-bar, and the plunger is pulled forward against the sheets by hand; the lever is then used 
until a proper pressure is attained; the twine is passed through the grooved plates and tied around the bundle, the back 
pawls are raised and the plunger pushed back to its first position and the bundle removed, thus completing the operation. 
Three thousand pounds of pressure can be easily attained by an ordinary operator. 


E. CRAWLEY, SR., & CO., Newport, Ky. 


g& ™ JONES GORDON 


THE STRONGEST GORDON PRESS MADE. 




















It Has Time and Labor Saving Devices Found on No Other Press, 


A TESTIMONIAL..... 

I purchased one 12x18 and one 8x12 Jones Gordon . . . and would not exchange them for 
any job press in the world. I printed 1000 books of 280 pages each, containing blank forms 
and half-tones, and the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable 
difference in the ink distribution on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, 
Throw-off, and numerous improvements must be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noise- 
less and are very fast, and are money makers.—G. H. Stocum, Caro, Mich. 


cocccee WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. 


a ie Write For Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 


The IDEAL The 
FOR 


HAS NO EQUAL. sALE | LIGHTNING 
Heavy Brace under Cut- BY 


ting Surface. ALL JOBBER 


Quick-moving Back 
































Gauge. Simple, Durable, Strong, 
g DEALERS | simgte,' 
Stick has Sixteen Cutting The Best LowsPriced 
c Surfaces. Press in the World. 
IDEAL CUTTER. MANUPACTURED BY LIGHTNING JOBBER. 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. 


BOSTON—24-26 Hawley Street. 
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he Rules Used in Our Advertisements 


this month are made just as accurately and smoothly as our Brass 


Rule, but are of METAL and cost one-half as much. 


The edges are 


perfectly straight, as in this sample, but in the other advertisements they 
have been roughened by running a penknife along the edge, so as to make 


them more in Keeping with the type. 


be bent they are much to be preferred. 


77 77 77 


For this purpose and where rules must 


Send for special circular at once. 


77 77 77 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 Pine Street, Saint Louis Missouri 








PERFECT PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


are the kind you need 
—— WE MAKE THEM 


Printers’ 
Rollers 


and Tablet Composition. 

















CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH ICAGO eccee me oe Telephone, 


ain 2926 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 





The ‘Better Wetter 


No Plunger. 

No “No.” 

No Friskets. 

No Attachments. 


No Cutting of Ink 
Rollers. 





i 


ys 68 
ih 
mn 


iil 
i i 
i ul ! 
Prints only the 

Fi 2 ures. 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


Entirely automatic from 1 up to 99,999, 


Can be taken out of the locked form for the purpose 
of cleansing without removing a screw. 


Built of steel throughout. 
Printing and numbering at one impression. 


Made in four sizes of figures. Each machine fully 
guaranteed. Just the thing for particular printers. 


All typefoundries and printing material dealers sell 
them. Write for circulars and prices. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
515 to 521 Kent Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Stamping, Embossing and y 


Don’t Ruin your 
Printing Press 


with embossing. We 





have presses built for 
the work. 





Case-making erm 


We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. 


EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS whee 


WALCUTT BROTHERS. 139-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Book Edge Gilding 
Book Edge Marbling 
Leaf Stamping 
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Designers of DistinCively Effective Advertisernents 


a EB : ° 
inner c%,... Chicago 
@inner @®uilding 21°25 Plymouth Place 
alértect Engraving Plant. 
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ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PRINTING PRESSES 











R. HOE & CO’S VERSATILE ELECTROTYPE WEB PERFECTING PRESS. 


This new machine is the most efficient combination of printing, associating, folding and binding mechan- 
isms yet devised. 

It is especially desirable for the production of catalogues, almanacs, pamphlets, booklets, etc., which are 
delivered in complete book form, cut, folded, covered if desired, and wire stapled. 

A wide range of variation is possible as to size and number of pages. 

The machine is capable of doing a good quality of work and has a capacity up to 24,000 per hour on 
the smaller products. 

The cover (which is fed by hand) may be of different paper from the inside, and, if desired, previously 
embossed or lithographed in colors. 

Our ROTARY PERFECTING PRESSES print Collier's Weekly, the plain and advertising forms of The 
Century, Harper's and Strand Magazines, The Christian Advocate, Sunday School Journal, Lesson Leaves, Berean 
Quarterly, and other publications of the Methodist Book Concern; also those of the Phelps Publishing Co., 
George Munro's Sons’ Fireside Companion, Norman L. Munro’s New York Family Story Paper, The Ellis Pub- 
lications, Home Magazine, Comfort, Harmsworth Brothers’ Woman's Life, The Hub, Sunday Stories, Answers 
and Comic Cuts, Tit-Bits, Penny Marvel, People’s Friend, Sun Beams, True Blue, Sweet Brier, Pluck, etc. 

Four are used in the Government Printing Office at Washington, turning out the Congressional Record, 
Speech Pamphlets, Postal Receipt Cards, etc. ; P. F. Collier & Son have six, printing novels, etc. ; The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., two—fine illustrated work; The Dr. Shoop Family Medicine Co., two—booklets, etc. ; 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son; The Alonzo O. Bliss Co.; Dr. R. V. Pierce, World’s Dispensary Medical Association — 
almanacs, booklets, etc.; William Green, two— illustrated periodicals ; American Coffee Co.; Arbuckle Bros., 
two— premium lists, etc. ; Avery L. Rand, two; George F. Darrow—general work. 

We make over one hundred different kinds of Printing Machines. Send for Catalogue. 


Also, 192 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
258 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. R a) O E & CO 504-520 GRAND ST. 
MANSFIELD STREET, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 8 se NEW YORK. 














































DEXTER FOLDER COM! 


THE LARGEST PAPER FOLDING AND FEED!) 














ii ni Lined 


OMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. 


‘-EEDING MACHINE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


re ee Amal it 
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When in Want {| A.D. FARMER 
cuca {}& SON TYPE 
oo€ asin F O U N D I N c. 

WE in aly THE BEST C O M Pp A N v 


ACME CUTTERS 








BROWN FOLDERS 

MONITOR STITCHERS MAKERS OF PRINT- 
JACQUES SHEARS 

ELLIS BACKERS ING TYPE, BRASS 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 

METAL FURNITURE 


AND BRASS TYPE 


AND A FULL LINE 





Weld & Sturtevant 


1516-1517 Manhattan Bldg., 12. Reade St., cor. Elm 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 











We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 








California 


There are two kinds of books. NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
One—the cheap sort, exaggerated AND MAGAZINES 2S 2 SS e° 2-35 


in statement, — done, given 


away by the thousand. COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
The other—of literary excellence, AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


informative, beautifully illustrated, im |p. | lt 
printed — on fine paper; a eee eG Lee te 6 67a 6a ae ele ele ae ae 


work of art MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
Our books are of the second kind. TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 


Cultivated people like them. 


Price, sis, cote each; postage stamps : SHIPMENEL cf fet estes sees s 


will do 


be you send for them to 





S. Eustis, 





Genera Passenger Agent, 


Chicago i || NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 





CHICAGO...163-165 Fifth Ave. 








Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 
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The e Unprecedented 
~~ e ie? nce Power and 
Strength 







THE ONLY... 


Photo -Engravers’ 


P f P on which perfect proofs of 
roo ress half-tone cuts the full size 
of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 
kv esau, engraving, can be made. For proving color plates, where 
4,200 LBs. the slightest variation is fatal, the register is perfect. 


| 
i 
‘ 





teseenere 
J 


A Pi = t 
7" / 
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a / 
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In use by prominent Photo-Engravers and Three-color 
Plate Makers in the United States and Europe. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Srx SIzEs AND STYLES MADE. 
(EXTRA HEAVY.) 





New A Style, . . Platen 15x20 inches. | Lion, ....... Platen 22 x 30 inches. 
Regular B Style, Platen 20x 25inches. | Mammoth, ... Platen 24x 32 inches. 
New B Style, . . Platen 20x 26 inches. | Mastodon... .. Platen 25 x 36 inches. 








For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CoO. 


195-199 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


A.W. PENROSE & Co., Sand 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W. C., London, 
England, Sole Agents for England, France, Australia and South Africa. 


Also for sale by Kirmscu & Co., Frankfurt a Main, Germany. 





a May ey CAPACITY.... 
y [ | “NX Two 
& sheets to 
| : over 
fi P= 0) | one-half 





inch 






THE GREATEST 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE 
THE WORLD HAS YET SEEN 





Manufactured by = 


The J. L. Morrison Company gf F 


60 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


iy European Agents: 
Canadian Office: T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
28 Front Street, West, TORONTO, CANADA 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 












Challenge © 


Only Gordon with Up-to-date Improvements. 


Gordon 


Impression Throw-off a Wonder. 


Job 


Counterbalanced Platen— 
Obviates Wear of Cam. 


Presses 


High-Speed. Easy to Feed. 











Plenty of 
Iron, 
Properly 
Placed 

and Fully 
Guaranteed 
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PATENTED: 


July 1886 Aug. 1886 
Feb. 1888 Aug. 1890 
Feb. 1891 
Aug. 1897 


July 18° 7 
Jan. 1898 





MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES. OUR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR TELLS ALL ABOUT THEM. SEND FOR ONE. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 





Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 





C |LECTROTYPERS pth 
STEREOTYPERS. ve aay 
Zinc ETCHERS. 

my Ton€” Wood 











EONROSI® TIAGo) Be 








Henry Lindenmeyr s Sons 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 
32, 34 & 36 BLEECKER ST. 
20 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK 














CARRY IN STOCK THE LARGEST LINE OF 
STANDARD GRADES AND HIGH QUALITY 


Novelties in Cover Paper's 


White and Colored, 


Book Papers, xi sies 
Coated Paper's ot every acscription. 
Writings, Cedgers, 

Bonds, Parchments, 
Gravure, Plate Chrome, 
Specialties in Thin Papers, 
Cardboard of all kinds. 


SCI ID 
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THE WHITLOCK 
NEW CRANK MOVEMENT 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 








Four Rollers. 
Front Fly Delivery. 


ee ee 


ae 
————— —, 
— ————— 


VIVAL 


ais 


es 








EMBODYING THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE FEATURES: 
















































a 

naan Swiftest, Smoothest Running and Most Durable Bed Motion. 
inches. | Covered. | Sheet. Extreme Rigidity of Impression. Absolute Register. Perfect 
45x62 |40x58| 42x60 Distribution. Driven Angle Rollers. Trued Box Type Bed. 
43 x 56 | 38 x 52 | 40 x 54 Continuous Cylinder Surface. Tipping Fountain. Adjustable 
serie oa cal Quadruple Air Springs. Smooth Sweep of Fly. Four Full- 
29x 42 | 24x 38 | 26x40 length Tracks. Trip Motion. Back-up Motion. Hinged 
pooooooooooooooooon Roller Frame, with Roller Offset Devicen: ::::¢:::::: 








The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK, 132 Times Bldg. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: 
J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 39 W. Mitchell St., ATLANTA, GA. 








- MANUFACTURED BY. 





SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. 
WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 


CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 





EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., Lonpon, Ene. 
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PRRRPRRPARIARASBIIS 
NIVES made by ## 


antiquated 
systems 


LORING COES 


ddIdddddddddddDAdA | can not 
be accurate. 
Ours # # i 

















**MICRO-GROUND.”’ 
Are Accurate *i< a HEAR 
Perfect-Cutting Tools. 


REASONS ? 
LORING COES & CO. inc. 


Mention this and see what you get. WORCESTER, MASS., VU. S. A, 


The Blanchard Series 


Is the Latest Novelty 


x Of Course it is Made by the 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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T HE NEW OPTIMUS 





Most PERFECT DELIVERY ever put 
on a press. 


Guaranteed to do as perfect THREE=- 


COLOR WORK as any Two-Revolution 
Press built. 


Register perfect. 
Impression most rigid. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Builders of the Optimus Two-Revolution, Dispatch Single-Revolution, Standard, Regular and Reliance 
Drum Cylinder Presses. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


FOR SALE BY 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn, BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. Sy) 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. y/ 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. General Western Agents. . -- CHICAGO, ILL. 


Descriptive catalogue, with prices and other information, furnished upon application. 
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3 D FOR PRINTING FROM 
K lel | RY ALUMINUM @2%& e2& 
= ==>, 


THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE 
































Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press 





(1898 Model ) 










EEE 





THE HUBES, 
PRINTING 
PRESS Comm 
TAUNTON 
MASS. US 


THE SMITH GRAINING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 


We manufacture this machine under 

the following U.S. Patents: 

No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 

No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. 

No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 


These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 
ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 








HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
50 Times Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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Double Sixteen and Double Thirty-two 
wore FOLDER Oo 





AGENTS: 
New York—Weld & Sturtevant, 12 Reade Street. 


LonNpON—M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, 
Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 








GD MADE BY ©? 


BROWN 
FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIE, PA. 











, 7 A few new 

j lines added to 

} our stock of 

| Fine 

g) Printing and 

| High-Class 

b : Ledger and 
Writing 

ga] Papers. 





Vellum Tints 








Send for Samples. 


We do not sell to parties without 
good commercial standing or who 
cannot furnish satisfactory references 








THE PAPER MILLS’ COMP’Y 


Wholesale Dealers ... Selling Agents... Paper Specialists 
215-221 WapasH AvENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 











HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE IS 
called to our line of 21x33 60-pound 
papers in vellum finish, in all the new 
and popular shades. #2A#AARAAARARAB 


The colors are clear and bright, the 

He. paper lays flat, and the finish, which is a 
soft, velvety, even surface, alike on both 

sides, free from rough and 


smooth spots, presents the 


A FEW OF OUR : 
best possible surface for 


BRANDS 
printing and writing. # For 


announcements, # folders, # 








Keith booklets and covers these 
Ledger, papers make an attractive 
Ravelstone | appearance. ##ARAAAAAR 
4 Samples furnished on 
Westlock, | application. #222 88984 
| 
Chatham 
Bond, 
Naples | 
Linen 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Sheridan's “=« 





IN PAPER 


New Model sun: 











AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 


INDICATOR at top of machine =--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 





Noiseless 
Rigid 
Even Cut 
Power 
Speed 
Accuracy 


én 


BUILT IN ALL 
=== SIZES == 
36 to 70 INCHES 











KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. .RESULT:=-= 
Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 





ASK FOR 


PRICES 
DZAANDJa 


TERMS 
AARARAAR 






Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 


4, T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN 
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The | 


PATENTED INU. S 
FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING. 


FOR MAKING 

2-EM AND 3-EM 
QUADS OF ANY SIZE 
UP 10 12-P1. 

BY ATTACHING 

TO YOUR 

LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


tabular matter. 














A REVELATION! 


If anyone were to tell you that you could 


VIAKE. Quads, which could be 


USED IN ALL JOB WORK, by a simple attach- 


Perfection ox. Vv OU i eo 


you WOULD NOT BELIEVE IT unless you could 


see it with your OW N eyes. Such an 


attachment HAS BEEN 


you can make all the QUA DS 


you use, thereby saving hundreds of dollars a year. 


The Quads turned out by the 
Perfection Quad Moldare the 
usual foundry height and 
absolutely accurate; can be 
used in the most inéricate 


INVENTED, with which 


For further information, address 
PATTERSON & WHITE, 
518 Ludlow Street, 

PaiLADMA., PAs, U.S. A. 

















DZATHE LATEST FADZa 


For 


Artistic 


Printin g 


Blanchard Series 





Mad 
2 


217-21 


e by Inland Type Foundry 
9 Pine Street SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











BJAMES WHITE & CO. 


PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE STREET 


a” Gover... 





we} Book 
ADDRESS Papers 





RABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ARABOL 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT—Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant—red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 
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DuPLicATES: | 


MADE FROM 
STEEL AND. 


| COPPER PLATES. 
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THE LARGEST PRINTING PLATE 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
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1? LUNDELL}| : DELLE 
i: MOTORS Hy. 


THE NAME “LUNDELL” IS A SYNONYM FOR THE BEST 





























THERE is a constantly increasing demand for individual motor equip- 
ments for operating job presses and the various machines used in 
printing houses, book binderies and lithographic establishments. The 
Lundell Motor, which is widely known in the printing and _ allied 
trades, is peculiarly adapted to this line of work. In most cases the 
equipment can be made without using any more floor space than 
' that already occupied by the press or machine it is intended to 
operate. The Lundell Motor has been tested with other makes and 
found to be superior in every point. This fact and many other advan- 
tages are fully described in our Booklet for Printers, No. 353. o o% 8 
% % Lundell Fans are great favorites with people who desire real 
comfort. Are you using them? .o$ oS S % . .% .% LS LS Lf Lf Lf 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices.... 527-531 West 34th St.,. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO — Fisher Building BOSTON — 275 Devonshire Sireet 























HERE’S a reason for BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS 
leading—Difficult work is what they are especially adapted for. They 
produce increased profits on all classes of work. No need to ask why 


i Oe ee 
| our customers purchase duplicate machines—That fact speaks for itself. 
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Oswego 
Machine 
Works 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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SELLING AGENTS: 


VaN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose St., New York. 
C. R. CARVER, 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. E. KENNEDY & Co., 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
405 Sansome Street, 
AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS Co. San Francisco. 











Chicago Store, . . . 319 Dearborn St. 


J. M. IVES, WESTERN MANAGER. 
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Speaks for Itself. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATION will tell its own story far better than any word picture will do. The 
fine details of an excellent construction will be grasped at once by a practical eye through 
photographs or good cuts. It is impossible to look at the illustration below without realiz- 

ing at once the many advantages of this high-grade cabinet. Like the Polhemus Cabinets, the news cases 
are placed on the opposite side from the job cases. Those news cases on top are resting on our patented 
tilting brackets. These Porter Extension Front Cabinets are fitted with steel runs, which increase the case 
capacity 25 per cent over wooden run cabinets. The cabinet has the extension front — fhe feature of the 
Porter Cabinets — which enables a case to be drawn from any part of the cabinet and placed at a convenient 
height for setting purposes. This Porter Cabinet, as illustrated, possesses valuable features covered by three 
distinct patents, as follows: First — The Tilting Bracket, allowing the galley to be kept under the lower 
case. Second — The ‘‘New Departure” case; this case in two years since its introduction has revolutionized 
case-making the world over. Third—The Porter Extension Front. The result of the combination of these 
three valuable patents is a cabinet unrivaled in points of excellence. Porter Cabinets have been adopted in 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. Send for our complete catalogues, which explain it all. 
Specify our goods when ordering through your dealer. Every article we make bears our stamp. // 7s a 


a THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 








MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


WOOD TYPE FACES 


Eastern Factory and Warehouse 


One thousand different designs, al MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. TWO RIVERS, Wis. 


cut in many sizes: : 3: 3: 








ENDORSED 
BY THE 
PUBLIC PRINTER 
AND 
NOW USED IN THE 

GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING OFFICE 
AT 
WASHINGTON. 
OFFICE OF THE 
PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Feb. 25, 1897. 
Gentlemen : 

In reply to yours of 
the 20th instant, I am 
pleased to state the 
Patent Extension 
Front Cabinets have 
given entire satisfac- 
tion, and possess ad- 
vantages over the old- 
style cabinets. 

Respectfully yours, 
TH. E. BENEDICT, 


Public Printer. 
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Lf 
PORTER 
CABINETS 
are sold as low 
as any other 
first-class cab- 
inet. They are 
not high-priced 
in any sense. 











No. 7 PORTER’S PATENT EXTENSION FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINET. 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 


MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 


New York Depot, 32 East Tenth Street. 





MOULDS ARE 


! 
: 
MAKING | 


GUARANTEED BEER 


This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. TO BE TRUE. 
Patented Moulds. 








.~COVER PAPERS. 9 


4 











Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and 
for single moulds. 


JAMES ROWE 


76 West Jackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ll. 





THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., trp. 
. (4 
ae ...BOOK PAPERS... a 








15 Tudor Street, Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. 











High-Grade Paper-Folding 
Machines. 








THE CHAMBERS QUADRUPLE 16. 


ee en Chambers Brothers Company, 
New YorkK AND CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tals 


NC an ufacturers of 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


© LETTER PRESS 


U U a AY << yf ya ease: Bs. 


CZLT NIK S 


CINCINNATI, NEW 


Re YORK, CHICAGO, 
Bex) ST.Lovis. LONDON § 








ALL YOUR CUSTOMER SEES 


is the paper with the printing on it. 
He selects the paper when he orders the work. 
Whether he is pleased or displeased when the job is delivered 
Zz hinges upon how the ink looks upon the paper. 
And that depends partly upon the style of composition but 
mostly upon the quality of 
Ss the ink, 
S With Ault & Wiborg 
~ ink you get a rich, smooth 







y) color and a sharp print. 
; And that is what your customer 





wants. 
He doesn’t care what kind of power 





you use nor how conveniently your office is arranged. 
He doesn’t care whether your press is covered with 







nickel, or grease, or a mortgage, nor whether it was made in 





1900 or in Kalamazoo. 
He simply wants the right kind of work at the right 
price. And the better he likes the work the less he will 




























worry about the price. 
High-quality in ink is more important than high-quality 
in any other one thing you use. 
You can overcome defects in cuts with overlays. 
You can pull leads and letters when you overtax your supplies. 
You can get along with a slow press by running overtime. 
You can double-roll a form for the want of a larger press. 
You can cope with a great variety of difficulties without letting 
your customer know that your path isn’t strewn with roses. 
But you can’t maintain a gilt-edged reputation if you use the 









































bargain-counter, fire-sale kind of inks. 
The only kind that you can attord to use is the best kind. 
The Ault & Wiborg inks are the best that have ever been 
produced in the whole world. 
) They are used in more printing offices than any other kind. 
Hadn’t you better hunt up that Ault & Wiborg catalogue 
that you laid away “ for future reference” (without expecting to 
ever use it) and use it? 
If you can’t find it we'll send you another. 




























The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
CINGCiInnAT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 










MAGAZINE BLACK, 505-08. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VOLE: 226V.. Nos 1. 


CHICAGO, APRIL, 1900. rene {Persea in advance, 


BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 


NO. IX.— BY A BINDER. 


6 pene and folios are sewn on four, five and 
six bands, depending on the thickness of the 

section and the condition of the paper if it is 
arebind. <A quarto of thin sections would be sewn 
three at a time, proceeding as follows: After sew- 
ing the first two sections each all the way through, 
the needle enters the kettle-stitch hole of the third 
section, emerging at the first cut; here it passes into 
the fourth section at the same cut and along on the 
inside to the second band, where, coming out and 
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Fic. 1. 


around the band, it enters the fifth section. All that 
holds the fifth section is the thread running from the 
second band around the third to the fourth band, 
where, coming out again, it goes back to the fourth 
section, and along the fourth section to the fifth band 
where it returns to the third section, and is brought 
out at the kettle-stitch, completing the one course. 
Then three more sections are added and the whole 
book completed in the same manner. The thread 
should be drawn with an even tension throughout, 
and when it becomes necessary to replenish the 
thread a close knot should be tied and the ends 
trimmed. (See Fig. 1.) 

In the rebinding of books worn at the fold to 
such an extent that the thread will not hold, or where 
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music that is broken from long usage is to be bound, 
the usual procedure is to whip-stitch each section or 
its equivalent in loose leaves and then sew as usual. 
Whip-stitching is accomplished by sewing through 
1-3 


the section overhand, from one end to the other, 
making the stitch about one-eighth of an inch from 
the edge: (See Fig. 2.) 

Another method is to saw out the sheets as for 
ordinary sewing and to do the whip-stitch at the 
sewing-bench on bands, always thrusting the needle 
through two sections at once; in this way the last 
section laid on is always sewn to the one underneath 
it, the sewer taking care to sew tightly around the 
bands as they come along. A whip-stitched book, 
however, should be given a large joint backed up 
with stiff paper, so that the book will not be per- 
mitted to open too far. 

The proper sewing for such a book is to mount 
each loose leaf on a narrow strip of muslin, or where 
the paper is not fully torn apart to paste the strip 
over the broken saddle and refold as before. A 
book properly repaired in this way will open as well 
as ever. This binding is expensive, however, and 
the binders charge for the sewing alone one cent for 
each page. 

Bradstreet’s Report, a large quarto, is bound in 
a way that answers very well for binding separate 
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sheets or plates. The back. is sawn out as shown in 
Fig. 3, after which the back is thoroughly glued up 
with flexible glue, and a stout cord drawn zig-zag 
through the cuts and fastened. The back is then 
reglued. It is found that this binding has ample 
strength for the no inconsiderable handling to which 
these books are subjected. 

Sewing on tape is a method employed mostly on 
blank books, but occasionally it is used on albums 
and where it is desired to bind without showing saw 
cuts or much stitching on the inside and where extra 
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durability is desired. For heavy ledgers a special 
tape is made. Some years ago slips of parchment 
were used, but they are now considered too clumsy. 
Ordinary white cotton tape will answer most pur- 
poses. The sections to be sewn are fastened back 
up in the job-backer and scratched with an awl to 
facilitate the sewing. The scratches at A and B are 
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for the kettle-stitch, and the two tapes are strung on 
the sewing bench so that one is between C and D 
and the other between E and F. The thread enters 
at A, emerges at C and enters at D around the first 
tape, then out at E and around the second tape, and 
in at F, and out at B. (See Fig. 4.) Each section 
is sewn throughout and joined at the kettle-stitch 
with a loop as already described. 

Where a double-page map or illustration is to be 
bound in a book, it must be mounted on a guard of 
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paper or muslin and the guard “tipped” on to the 
adjoining section so that when the book is opened 
the map will lie flat. (See Fig. 5.) 

Pamphlets of a single section are sewn with a 
double stitch by hand through the saddle. Starting 
from the inside at B, the needle is forced through 
and brought back at A. The thread is now brought 
along the inside to C, where it comes out again 
and is reéntered at B. Here it comes back to the 








inside, but on the other side of the cross thread, 
completing the stitch. The two ends are now tied 
in a knot. This sewing may also be used ona 
thicker pamphlet by punching three holes through 
the sides of the sheets with a stabbing machine, and 
sewing with either a silk or a colored cord with the 
same double stitch. For an ordinary pamphlet 
stitched through the saddle a girl will receive 6 cents 


per 100. (To be continued.) 
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Written for the THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER,* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
NO. VI.— BUYING MATERIAL.— (b) STYLE AND QUANTITY OF 
AD. TYPE. 
HERE is one fundamental rule to be observed 
above all others in selecting ad. type for a 
projected newspaper, and that is, buy few faces and 
good quantities of each. It is not necessary, nor in 
any sense desirable, to have half a dozen different 
12-points of normal face; it is much better to have 
half a dozen fonts of one such letter. The result of 
the former policy is shown in the columns of many a 
country weekly (and not a few dailies) where to 
secure sorts two or three ditferent faces are used in 
a single line. A paper might be restricted to even 
two series of type — a normal and a condensed series 
— but probably the best plan would be to have four, 
two of which should be normal, one a little wider 
than the other, and two condensed, one a little more 
condensed than the other. ‘These furnished in ample 
quantities, in sizes from 6 to 72 point, would meet all 
the requirements of any paper. Extended letters 
there is very little need for, and even when such seem 
most desirable, a compositor with modern ideas of 
ad. display will arrange the lines so that they will 
appear to better advantage without them. 

I have never had any sympathy with the plan of 
keeping spaces and quads in a case by themselves 
when applied to newspaper ad. composition; it no 
doubt results in a saving in job offices where there 
are several times as many display cases, but a news- 
paper needs to count more closely the expense of 
time than the expense of material in this connection. 
There should be an ample supply of spaces and quads 
for every display case, with surplus quads in all sizes. 
There should also be extra figures and caps in all 
cases. The reader should not conclude from the 
foregoing that such a policy leads to extravagant 
buying, for it willnot. Extravagant buying in mate- 
rial for the ad. alley is extraordinarily rare. A new 
dress of ad. type will, under average circumstances, 
last six years, and ten minutes’ time saved each work- 
ing day for six years amounts to nearly $100. Proba- 
bly one-quarter of that amount expended judiciously 
along the lines indicated would avoid the loss of 
several times ten minutes daily. 

For legal advertising, and the body of all small 
ads., it will be necessary to use 6-point roman, of 
which 100 pounds will be sufficient for a seven-col- 
umn folio. This fills two pairs of cases, and will be 
easily confined to one pair after the first few weeks. 
Twenty-five pounds of extra caps and figures should 
be obtained at the outset, as you will undoubtedly 
need them, and will only be obliged to pay “‘sort”’ 
prices later if you do not purchase them with your 


* This series of articles was commenced in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1899. The next will be, “‘ Buying Material. —(c) The Press; 
Its Make and Price.” 









outfit. For body type in the larger ads., 10-point 
roman makes the best letter. Of this, fifty pounds 
will be needed, with ten pounds extra caps and 
figures. 

The most suitable faces of type for the ad. display 
depends to a large extent on personal preference. 
Novel faces are frequently sought after, but unless 
there are contrasting types their effect is lost, and 
their use in large quantities gives a paper any- 





“THE WITCH OF THE WOODS.” 


thing but a desirable appearance. Probably no letter 
has ever had a run for newspaper work equal to the 
De Vinne, and for all the efforts of typefounders, no 
letter has yet been cut that can be classed as a 
formidable competitor. The Inland Type Foundry 
shows aneat letter in the Kelmscott, which is between 
the De Vinne and the old Ionic. Then there is the 
Jenson, shown in the books of the American Type 
Founders Company, which is an exceptionally desir- 
able letter. For a wider letter, the Skinner series, 
in same books, is commendable. Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler show a good letter, slightly condensed, 
in Grant No. 2, and for a more condensed there is 
nothing better than the Facade, or the Latin Con- 
densed, both of which appear in nearly all specimen 
books. The American Type Founders Company 
show a number of suitable faces in the four styles 
under consideration ; and, in fact, there is little diffi- 
culty in selecting four letters from the book of any 
foundry. The De Vinne, or its substitute, should be 
purchased in ten sizes, 6, 8, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60 and 
72 point; four fonts each up to 24-point, with extra 
figures and caps; and two fonts of each of the other 
sizes. Of the wider letter, omit the 6-point and get 
two fonts of each. In both the other series it will 
not be necessary to go below 12-point, and two fonts 
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of each size should be purchased in both series, with 
two extra fonts and extra caps in both cases of 12, 18 
and 24-point. This is rather an underestimate than 
an overestimate and would certainly not be sufficient 
for a paper of larger dimensions than a seven-column 
folio. 

A dress of this kind gives ample variety — really 
too much for a seven-column folio. Two series, one 
normal and one condensed, are sufficient for a paper 
of this size. 

The cost of material will be summarized in a 


later paper. 
( To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XXXI.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NE of the least noticed though most common 
errors in the use of words, and one of the 
least reasonable, is repetition of the conjunction 
“that.” Dr. William B. Hodgson, in “Errors in the 
Use of English,” quotes the following instances from 
writers who certainly should have avoided instinc- 
tively a blunder like this. Almost any newspaper 
would afford such quotations from almost every 
issue, but these are from books by authors in high 
standing. “It by no means follows that because it 
has been an invaluable discovery to make a portion 
of government depend upon a particular principle, 
that every portion of a government should be de- 
duced from that principle.” ‘Until this be altered 
for the better, I do not see that we are likely to 
grow much wiser, or that, though political power 
may pass into different hands, that it will be exercised 
more purely or sensibly than it has been.” “I do not 
think that in writing a book intended to represent 
the Spanish lower classes as they are at the present 
time, that that book would seem complete without 
some notice being taken of the bull-fight.” In the 
first of these sentences the first “that” should be 
omitted; but in the others it is the later word that is 
superfluous and clumsy. This error is especially 
bad when the two uses of the word are near 
each other, as in the second sentence quoted. 
Really careful writers and speakers are not ad- 
dicted to this vice. Many a time the present 
writer has listened intently for it — even sufficiently 
so to lessen his appreciative understanding of some- 
thing well worth remembering — and been agreeably 
surprised by the elegance of a sentence greatly 
enhanced by avoidance of the ugly repetition. 

An example or two of useful repetition too often 
neglected may be useful, and Dr. Hodgson may 
be consulted, as he gives us a rule very fittingly 
expressed, as follows: “When one noun is qualified 
by several adjectives which can not be regarded as 
describing one and the same thing, the article should 
be repeated.” He quotes the sentence, “The old 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 































and new opinions had their active partisans,” and 
accompanies it with the following foot-note: ‘This 
construction is correct according to some gramma- 
rians, who hold that, if the noun is in the plural, the 
article must precede the first adjective only.” His 
own recommendation is that “the old and the new 
opinions” should be said, and he is undoubtedly 
right. It is inconceivable that a reason could be 
given for distinguishing between singular and plural 
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“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 
From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, IIl. 


by repetition in one number and non-repetition in the 
other. The strongest reason in favor of repetition 
in all such cases is that thus in some cases ambiguity 
is avoided. 

The International Dictionary says that “then” is 
often used elliptically like an adjective, for “then 
existing”; as, the then administration. It does not 
say that this is not a good use of the word. The 
Standard records this use, and says it is question- 
able. The Century says it is an ellipsis for “then 
being,” and does not question its correctness, but 
quotes only old instances. Alfred Ayres says it is 
condemned in very emphatic terms by some of our 
grammarians, and yet has the sanction of such emi- 
nent writers as Addison, Johnson, Whately, and Sir 
J. Hawkins. He says also that it is doubtful whether 
“then” as an adjective will ever again find favor 
with careful writers. While the use may unhesita- 
tingly be classed as an inelegancy, the most ques- 
tionable saying here mentioned is the last one, as to 
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finding favor with careful writers; for it would 
probably not be hard to prove that careful writers 
do, even now, sometimes so use the word. How- 
ever this may be, it is better not to use “then” as 
an adjective. 

A very common expression, in the United States 
at least, is “I am through with it,” and the question 
is often asked, “Are youthrough?” The only refer- 
ence to this that the writer has found in a book calls 
it an Americanism, and says that such use of the 
word “through” is seldom heard in Great Britain. 
It seems unlikely that many persons have ever 
looked in any dictionary for a definition or authori- 
zation of such use. No one ever found it there 
until very recently, for no dictionary ever gave it 
until the Standard was published. In the Standard 
a definition is given, and the use is properly charac- 
terized simply as colloquial. The word in this sense 
has no literary vogue, and never can have any, with 
propriety; but it need not be condemned too strenu- 
ously as a colloquialism, though even as such it is 
very inelegant. : 

Some writers insist on a differentiation between 
“tidings ” and “news,” and it does seem as if two 
words so different should have distinct meanings. 
We may doubt, however, whether any one is par- 
ticular enough to separate the words clearly in 
practice, and also whether it is really worth while 
to do so. Lexicographers state a difference only in 
their paragraphs on synonymy. All dictionaries give 
each word as a definition of the other. Any one 
who wishes to preserve carefully the only distinction 
between the words will use “tidings” only for news 
that concerns matters on which information has been 
awaited eagerly, as of deep interest or importance. 
The judgment was inadequate which made at least 
one writer say that “news” is very often improperly 
used instead of “tidings.” It would be very hard to 
prove impropriety in the use of either word in any 
given case. 

Probably few authors ever wrote about the misuse 
of words without condemning the use of “transpire ” 
when the meaning is take place, happen, or occur; 
at least, many writers, from the beginning of such 
misuse, have expressed strong disapproval. Yet 
not only carelessly edited newspapers frequently say 
that events transpire (which they can not do), but 
the abomination is heard in the speech of men highly 
educated. No excuse for it seems possible. The 
Standard Dictionary defines the word in such use, 
for the mere purpose of saying that it is a recent 
use, condemned by the best writers, and quotes from 
Mill’s “System of Logic,” edition of 1874, as fol- 
lows: “The verb ‘transpire’ formerly conveyed very 
expressively its correct meaning, viz., to become 
known through unnoticed channels — to exhale, as it 
were, into publicity through invisible pores, like a 
vapor or gas disengaging itself. But of late a prac- 
tice has commenced of employing this word . . . 
















































as amere synonym of tohappen. . This vile 
specimen of bad English is already seen in the dis- 
patches of noblemen and viceroys.” Both Webster’s 
Unabridged and the International Dictionary contain 
this note: “This sense of the word, which is of 
comparatively recent introduction, is common in the 
United States, especially in the language of conver- 
sation and of newspaper writers, and is used to some 
extent in England. Its use, however, is censured by 
critics of both countries.” In fact, the word has no 
such sense with any propriety, and the note would 
have been more in accord with the main lexico- 
graphic purpose—that of making a record of the 
real English language —if it had said this. Another 
perfectly true statement that might better have been 
made is that, although the word is often so used, no 
truly and properly careful speaker or writer is ever 
guilty of such a gross misuse. Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary has a similar note, with two condemnatory 
quotations, and the Century says “an erroneous 
use.” A.S. Hill’s “Principles of Rhetoric” has a 
more extended quotation than the one given above 
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From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, III. 


from Mill’s “System of Logic,” and the following 
part of it may here be reproduced: “So many per- 
sons without anything deserving the name of educa- 
tion have become writers by profession that written 
language may almost be said to be _ principally 
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wielded by persons ignorant of the proper use of 
the instrument, and who are spoiling it more and 
more for those who understand it.” Mill seems 
here to attribute the misuse to ignorant persons 
only, but that is an inadequate attribution; it has 
become frequent among persons who are not igno- 
rant, but are highly educated, and at the same time 
careless, or else yield too readily to the contagion 
of vulgarism. Mill also says that this particular 
vulgarism ‘is employed “for the sake of finery.” 
Well, it may be that such was its origin; but any 
one capable of distinguishing between real finery 
and mere absurdity will never say that events 
transpire, but will preserve the word for its correct 
use. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COUNTRY EDITOR’S EXCHANGE TABLE. 
BY R, W. S&S. 

Cy. of the most sadly neglected parts of many 
a printing-office is its exchange table. News- 

papers are carelessly piled onto the editor’s desk 

from day to day until it will hold no more, at which 

time they are all burned, tied into a large bundle, or, 

worse yet, tossed into an apple barrel, where it is 

well nigh impossible to refer to a back number. 

An excellent way to remedy this bad manage- 
ment, and turn profanity into smiles, is this: 

First build a cabinet containing thirty-one pigeon 
holes — each six inches square by eighteen inches 
deep — or large enough to accommodate one day’s 
mail for every day in the month, and then number 
each compartment. 

very morning before getting the mail, place all 
of the previous day’s newspapers in the date to which 
they belong. When the month has expired, remove 
newspapers from No. 1 and enough from No. 2 of 
the previous month to make a respectable bundle to 
sell. 

In this manner an editor can refer to any of his 
exchanges that have accumulated for a month, and 
also have plenty of room on his desk to write a busi- 
ness letter when the occasion demands it. 

Such a cabinet can be made of inexpensive mate- 
rial, and even the devil can build it. 

Try it, brethren. 

Another fairly good way to keep the exchanges is 
to pile them onto a board ten or twelve feet long, the 
same being attached to the wall, and as soon as one 
is through with his mail, he can place it onto this 
board and slide it along each day toward the dead 
end, where the papers can be tied into bundles and 
disposed of to the best advantage. 

This is quite satisfactory to many editors, but is 
not nearly so systematic as the former plan. The 
main reasons why exchanges are kept is for refer- 
ence, and the quickest way to get this service is the 
best way. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE habit of attention, like the habit of thorough- 
ness, can be acquired. The workman who has 

a natural predisposition to be attentive to the work 
of his hands is well equipped for the battle of life. 


HE Portland (Maine) Advertiser boasts a“ devil’ 

weighing 406 pounds. Commenting upon this 

the Minneapolis /Jourva/ thanks fortune that there is 

something in the composing-room large enough to 
hold the foreman down. 

HEN the employer realizes fully the condi- 

tions under which the average workman 

labors, and comprehends the need for wise and tol- 

erant and tactful managers to represent him, there 

will be less friction between the workman and the 

man he works for. 


HE “Job Printing Contest,” to be given in con- 
nection with the printing exposition and fair 

in New. York in May next, promises to be a great 
feature. The copy of the matter to be set and the 
conditions of the contest appear elsewhere in this 
issue. The attention of readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is especially called to this contest, in the 
hope that numbers of them will contribute. 

HE prosperity of the printing trade is as much 

to the workman as it is to the employer — and 

more. The employer has invested his capital, but 
the workman has invested his means of sustaining 
life and the lives of his family. The effort of the 
German printers to hold the entire fabric together 
by the establishment of a common scale should be 
carefully considered by both Union and Typothete. 
I’ is very well to recite the low prices at which 

competitors take work, but it would be well for 
us to consider if we are ourselves entirely guiltless, 
inasmuch as no attempt has been made to reach to 
the foundation of the cause of irregular competition. 
The cause is to be found in the dissociation of the 
skilled workmen, the backbone of the industry, 
from participation in establishing a code—a code 
which could be enforced at every point by every 
factor in the trade. 
. YS for the printing exposition and .air, to be 

given at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
May 2 to June 2, under the auspices of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6, are being rapidly perfected. The 
management has undertaken to interest employing 
printers within a radius of two hundred milés, and to 
that end has mapped out a system of correspondence 
and circularizing. Organizations connected with 
the trade will be invited to hold their meetings 
within the Exposition building, and rooms will be 
provided for that purpose free of cost. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL 
OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 
MONG the many tributes to THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S excellence, the following from Mr. Fred 
S. Lawrence, president of the Lawrence & Van 
Buren Printing Co., Lansing, Michigan, is especially 
gratifying. Mr. Lawrence * We have 
renewed, through the local agent, our subscription 
for THE INLAND PRINTER for 1900, and do this with 
a great deal of pleasure, as we believe THE INLAND 
PRINTER to be the best educator for printers and job 
compositors in this country, and we have long been 
a reader of its columns. We wish to emphasize 
especially the feature of the journal which gives 
comparisons of typographical specimens of jobwork, 
which compares the poor compositor’s work with 
that of the artist. This is one of the dest features of 
the magazine to my mind. We wish also to thank 
you for the neutral position you have exhibited in 
using articles from the union and the non-union 
standpoints throughout the country. The fairness 
exhibited is highly commendable.” 


writes : 


THE PRINTING TRADES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM IN 1899. 

i those handling printers’ supplies, machinery 

and materials in the United Kingdom, the past 
year has been particularly prosperous, according to 
the correspondence department of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums. From the amount of paper 
manufactured and imported one would easily believe 
that a vast amount of work had been turned out, and 
the increase in the number of machines in use as well 
as the demand for a better class machine both go to 
prove that the condition of the printing trade in the 
United Kingdom is in a flourishing condition. 

Improvement has been the order of the year, 
and while no radical changes have been made in the 
style of press or other apparatus used, yet a gen- 
eral demand for more and a better class of work 
has led up to small changes for the better, too 
numerous to mention. The growing commerce of 
the country has created a demand for an increased 
amount of printed matter, while the great number of 
books printed, as well as the numerous new journals 
which have sprung up, afford bright prospects for 
the future of the trade. 

The majority of the presses in use in the United 
Kingdom are of British make, but foreign in 
design, as most of the improvements and changes 
which have led up to the modern press are of Amer- 
ican and German origin, and the British machine of 
today is built much cheaper than our own and not 
capable of nearly so great a speed. 

The demand for high-speed presses is increasing 
in the United Kingdom on account of the greater 
amount of work on hand, and the United States Con- 
sul at Edinburgh, Scotland, in a report to the State 
Department, states that ‘““American machinery has 


become an important factor in the printing and book 
binding trades there, and that six of the large print- 
ing establishments of that city have twelve American 
presses for book and magazine work. The oldest 
and most famous house in the city has three, and 
other printing-houses doing general work have also 
introduced our machines. 

“The leading printers express a very favorable 
opinion of all these classes of American presses, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the prices at present 
are comparatively high, the demand is likely to 
increase. 

“ This means a great deal to American manufac- 
turers in these lines, for, barring London, Edinburgh 
is the chief center of the printing industry in the 
United Kingdom.” 

The following table will give an idea of the 
increased demand in England for American presses, 
type, Ctc.: 

Eleven : 
Months 
Ending 
Nov., 1899. 


Exported to United Kingdom. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


$922,620 
108,822 
112,270 
2,109,069 


),658 $843,658 
: 49,8 97,867 
Hi ¢ 101,394 


Printers’ Ink. 
2,607,871 


Printing Paper 





* Figures not obtainable. 

This proves conclusively that American presses 
are steadily gaining ground and the exports of type 
also show a favorable increase. The decline in ink 
is probably due to its more extensive manufacture 
in the United Kingdom, but no doubt when the 
December figures are added the amount will fully 
equal, if not surpass, that of 1897. 


PRINTED MATTER FOR OUR SOLDIERS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

“OME months ago THE INLAND PRINTER pub- 
lished a letter from one of the soldiers of the 
United States army in the Philippine Islands, in 
which request was made that publishers forward 
copies of their papers, or such other printed matter 
as they could supply, for the soldiers located in that 
distant part of the world. Mr. Herbert L. Baker, of 
the Unitype Company, New York, noticing the letter 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, sent word to that publi- 
cation that he would be willing to receive any printed 
matter which might be sent him, and would under- 
take to forward it to the party making the request. 
Mr. Baker’s letter was published in a later issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and met with a very prompt 
and hearty response. Several large boxes of matter 
were packed and shipped by transports leaving New 
York. These boxes duly reached their destination, 
and numbers of letters from the recipients have now 
been received by Mr. Baker, expressing their thanks 
and appreciation of the kindness shown in remem- 
bering them in this way. The Dazly Argus, of 
Mount Vernon, New York, publishes three of these 





letters in its issue of March 3. They are all inter- 
esting reading, and indicate how welcome the printed 
matter has been. One letter is from Leslie R. 
Graves, Chaplain Fourteenth Infantry, located at 
Manila; the others from R. F. Geratty, hospital 
steward, United States army, and from Harry W. 
Plummer, hospital corps, United States army, both 
located at Corregidor Island. Some of the books 
have gone to soldiers in more distant portions of 
the islands, and acknowledgment of these will not 
be received for some time, but there is no question 
as to the good that will be accomplished by the dis- 
tribution of this matter among the troops so isolated 
from home and friends. 





A PLEA FOR THE PRINTER AND FOR THE 
MAN WHO PAYS. 
HERE comes to THE INLAND PRINTER this 
month a letter from a printer who conceives 
that his natural taste is being held in restraint, and 
who desires to enlarge his opportunities. The 
conditions under which he works and the degree 
of dissatisfaction experienced by him are some- 
what typical, and for this reason his letter is here 
inserted for the consideration of the trade: He 
says: “Will you kindly state, through the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, how I may gain admittance 
to the Typographical Union, No. 6, of New York. 
Several years ago I made application to the secre- 
tary of said union, but received no reply. (His 
name and address I have now forgotten.) 

“T feel better qualified as a job printer now, and 
think if I could gain admittance to the union I 
could better myself as to the position and put forth 
my ability as a printer. 

“T have had very favorable criticisms passed upon 
my work, both job and adv. compositions, in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, but such things are not appre- 
ciated by my employer. He gives me a piece of 
work and if I produce it in an artistic manner, that 
is, break up my lines and make attractive combina- 
tions, as this age requires, I get ‘jumped,’ and he 
tells me ‘he wants straight-line composition,’ and 
‘it takes too much time to do fancy printing.’ 
Although my fellow employes advise me to go 
ahead and ‘show my hand,’ that if he does not like it 
and discharges me they will leave with me, but that 
is not my object. I want to please my employer 
and do up-to-date printing, but as I can not do both 
I will please my employer. 

*T do not wish to ‘puff’ myself, but I want to 
say what others have said, ‘that I have the ability 
as a printer of artistic composition’ if I were allowed 
to execute it. 

“It is my desire to get in an up-to-date city 
office, through the union, and earnestly request that 
you give me all the ‘ pointers’ you can, which I will 
appreciate most greatly.” 

In contradistinction to the foregoing the argu- 
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ment hereafter submitted by Mr. Herbert Mildrum, 
under the title of ‘A Plea for the Man Who Pays,” 
is worthy of consideration: Mr. Mildrum says: 

“Copy marked with ‘instructions to printer’ is, 
to some compositors, like a red rag to a bull. 
Nothing will irritate them more. They will grumble 
at poorly written copy or an article that must be 
‘edited’ at the case. They will make remarks about 
the man.who returns his proof in the condition 
likened unto the ‘map of Africa.’ But nothing will 
cause so much trouble in some composing-rooms as 
a few suggestions from the man who is paying for 
the job, and who naturally thinks he is entitled to 
have some say as to how it should be done. 

“The reason for this antagonistic feeling is not 
hard to find. 

*“Nine-tenths of the work turned out by the aver- 
age job printer is advertising matter, and it is only 
recently that manufacturers and merchants have had 
practical printers at the head of their advertising 
departments. In years gone by the business man 
unversed in the printers’ craft has attempted to 
dictate to the printer, in most cases with very unsat- 
isfactory results. With his order for a sixteenth 
sheet dodger would be sent in copy enough for a 
book, with instructions to set it in type ‘like sample 
attached,’ which would, perhaps, be pica, whereas 
the matter would hardly go in brevier solid. And 
the chances are that after the compositor had strug- 
gled with the job to the best of his ability the proof 
would be returned accompanied by a wood-cut pic- 
ture of the customer, with instructions to ‘see if it 
couldn’t be crowded in.’ 

“It is this kind of dictation from men who do 
not know a 10-point space from an old tympan sheet 
that has so antagonized the compositor against any 
suggestions from outsiders. 

“Tt can not be said that the printer does not 
closely follow these suggestions. The trouble is 
that he follows them too closely. ‘ Following the 
copy even if it goes out of the window’ is not a 
circumstance to the way some compositors follow 
suggestions. They will even go after it in a balloon 
if necessary. The trouble is that they do not use 
their brains. They do not try to see the effect that 
the customer is trying to produce. This kind of a 
printer reads the instructions in a sort of ‘I-won’t- 
do-a-thing-to-this-job’ frame of mind. His one 
endeavor in setting it is to find something that will 
not come out as suggested, and it gives him more 
real pleasure to find such a place than he would get 
from sitting on a stool and distributing straight 
matter by the hour. 

“Suppose, for instance, there is a display line 
which calls for 36-point De Vinne. There happens 
to be a period at the end of the line, not because it 
is needed, but more because of the habit which some 
writers have of putting a period at the end of every 
sentence. The kind of printer we are talking about 
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finds that the line will all go in the measure with the 
exception of the period. This makes him happy. 
He chuckles with derisive glee as he shoves in the 
36-point case and pulls out the 24-point or 30-point 
case with a yank. Instead of using his own judg- 
ment and leaving out the period he makes a very 
weak display line in order to follow copy in a way 
that not one man in a hundred would insist on. 
“This illustration may be a little far-fetched, but 
it serves to show the way in which some printers 
will do things, simply to ‘follow copy,’ which they 





PAT’S EXPLANATION. 


“I dropped the type on the stairs, boss, du/ / saved the frame!” 
From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, III. 


know are not right and which are certain to be 
changed when proof is submitted. 

“Often the man who makes the suggestions tries 
to go too far. 

“No man can sit at a desk and mark out a com- 
plicated job with any certainty that every line will 
come out just as marked. He can only indicate the 
general effect that he would like to produce. It is 
his privilege to indicate the series or style of type 
that he wishes to have used. He may also suggest 
the lines that should be displayed the most and the 
sizes of type that he would fvefer. Borders and 
ornaments may also be specified. Further than this 
he should not attempt to go. 

“To the compositor should be left the actual 
sizes of type, the placing of cut, the spacing and 
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margins. He should take the suggestions and carry 
them out to the best of his ability. If he can think 
of anything that will add to the appearance of the 
job, and still give it the same general effect as 
desired, it is his privilege to make the change, and 
the probabilities are that his suggestions will be 
thankfully received by the customer. 

“Proofs must be submitted, and it is better to 
let the customer see that the printer is trying to 
please him than to send something that is sure 
to be turned down. 

“Pleasing a customer means holding his trade. 
No proprietor of a printing-house is anxious to have 
his trade driven away because of obstinate or ego- 
tistical employes. 

“The compositor’s interests are identical with 
those of his employer, and, for this reason, his best 
efforts should be devoted to seeing that the cus- 
tomer is pleased with his part of the work at least. 

“The successful printer of today is the one who 
uses his brains. We will not say that he gets rich 
first, as printers seldom attain their desires in this 
direction; but it can be safely guaranteed that he 
will more quickly get into the ‘something else’ that 
most printers seem to be looking for.” 





JOB PRINTING CONTEST AT THE NEW YORK 
PRINTING EXPOSITION AND FAIR. 

HE printing exposition to be held in New York in May 
will be the greatest affair of its kind. The committee 
having the matter in charge desires to show at the 

exposition samples of the finest jobwork done in the country, 
and to accomplish that end has decided to offer prizes for 
the best samples submitted. That all may have an equal 
opportunity, it is required that the same copy be used by all 
contestants and that the same conditions shall govern each 
case. ‘Two prizes and five certificates will be awarded to the 
contestants, and there will be an additional award of a gold 
medal to the establishment in which the winning job is setup. 
The copy and conditions are as follows: 
copy. 

America’s first great printing exposition, embracing all the trades con- 
nected with the Art Preservative of Arts—letter-press printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, binding and lithography—will be held during 
May, 1900, at the Grand Central Palace, New York, by Typographical 
Union No. 6, to celebrate the occasion of its Semi-Centennial. It will be 
an exposition for the makers of machines and the users thereof; the labor 
and capital of the printing industry; the writer, the typesetter, the electro- 
typer, the engraver, the printer, the lithographer, the binder, the publisher, 
the retailer, the wholesaler, and the reader. All those interested in the art 
of printing ‘should attend. This exhibit will be the greatest of its kind 
ever held. The price of admission will be 25 cents. 

CONDITIONS. 

Outside measurements of type form must be 6x9 inches. There are 
no restrictions as to type, ornaments or border, excepting that everything 
used must be the product of atypefoundry. One dozen proofs (prefer- 
ably press proofs) in one color of ink, on paper 8x11 inches in size, must 
be mailed flat in time to reach the committee not later than April 30, 1900. 
On the proofs, and on a sealed envelope accompanying them, must appear 
some nom de plume by which the name of the compositor may be deter- 
mined, the name being within the envelope, Announcement of the names 
of the prize-winners will be made on the opening day of theexposition. All 
specimens for competition must be addressed to J. Clyde Oswald, editor 
of The American Printer, 150 Nassau street, New York, who will act as 
honorary chairman of the committee, and should be sent by prepaid mail 
or express not later than April 25. 

AWARDS. 

Two prizes and five certificates will be awarded to the successful con- 

testants. The first prize will be a handsome 14-carat, 16 size, solid gold 


hunting-case watch, either Waltham, Elgin or Hampden movement, and 




















engine-turned or ornamentally engraved. The second prize will be a 
14-carat, 16 size, gold-filled watch, either Waltham, Elgin or Hampden 
movement, and engine-turned or ornamentally engraved. The five 
engrossed certificates will be given to the five compositors whose work is 
judged next in quality to that of the winners of the prizes. <A gold 
medal, suitably engraved, will be presented to the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment in which the job is set up that wins the first prize. 


The time is limited, though sufficient if the matter is taken 
in hand at once. We trust that all printers will do their best 
in helping to make the contest as interesting as possible. All 
specimens submitted will be exhibited at the exposition, so 
it is desired that it be as representative as it can be made. 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 
BY WILLIAM FE, LOY, 
NO. XXVII— HENRY SCHUENEMANN. 


N contrast with the names recently under review in this 
department, we have here a young man; and while he 
has been actively engaged for a number of years in design- 

ing and engraving for typefounders, is not yet thirty-four 

: years old. Henry Schuene- 
mann was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 16, 1866, of Ger- 
man parents. His education 
was received in the common 
schools of that city, and when 
yet little more than a boy he 
secured employment in the 
Cleveland Type Foundry, then 
under the management of the 
H. H. Thorp Manufacturing 
Company. After an appren- 
ticeship of three years in the 
various departments of the 
typefoundry he was promoted to the work of type-cutting, and 
here he continued actively engaged until the sale of the foundry 
in the fall of 1892 to the American Type Founders Company, 
when work in original designing and engraving was discon- 
tinued at that branch. Shortly after that time Mr. Schuene- 
mann opened up a shop on his own account, and did work 
for all typefounders in need of his services. After two years 
of this work a position was offered him with the Rogers 
Typograph Company, and he had more work than he could 
do. Each one of these machines required about four hundred 
steel letters or characters, and he cut the roman alphabet for 
a number of them. 

After some time spent in this employment at Detroit, a 
position was offered Mr. Schuenemann at the Central Type 
Foundry Branch, by W. F. Capitaine, the superintendent of 
that foundry. Here he did good work for some time, but the 
change in the plans of the company so reduced the demand 
for his services that he found it advisable to return to Cleve- 
land, where he is now employed as a machinist with F. H. 
Bultman, who was his first superintendent of the Cleveland 
Type Foundry. He is thus no longer engaged in type- 
designing and engraving, but the few years spent in that 
occupation proved his skill and originality in that field. 

During Mr. Schuenemann’s connection with the old Cleve- 
land Type Foundry he cut Mikado in four sizes, Alpine in four 
sizes, Chic in two sizes, Gazelle in three sizes, Illyrian in two 
sizes, Acadian No. 3 and No. 4, each in three sizes, Oxford in 
four sizes with three sizes of initials, Euclid in seven sizes, 
Ivanhoe in eight sizes, Walton in four sizes, Waverly Circular 
in three sizes, Capital, besides various ornaments and borders. 
When working on his own account he cut Clifton in nine sizes 
for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 

In St. Louis Mr. Schuenemann cut for the Central Branch 
of the American Type Founders Company the series of 
De Vinne extended in thirteen sizes, from 6-point to 60-point, 
the 7-point size of De Vinne and several sizes of French Old 





H. SCHUENEMANN, 
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Style in steel, besides parts of various other series, where 
one or more sizes might be added. 

His work has been characterized by a certain lightness and 
delicacy which is pleasing, and while it may be lacking in 
some of the originality and strength of the older cutters, it 
was certainly of a promising character. Some of his faces 
have been closely copied by other foundries, as in the case 
of Waverly. Had he kept on in his work, it is safe to say he 
would have reached a very high place in the scale. The 
printing and typefounding industries need men of originality, 
endowed with the artistic idea ; and they can ill afford to have 
one of their skilled workers abandon the field. 

Mr. Schuenemann is married and has a family, and his 
life will very likely be spent in the place of his birth, Cleve- 
land. It is certainly to the honor of this city that a designer 
and engraver of type of so much ability should have been 
born and bred, and accomplished so much within its precincts. 
With the wonderful changes in the business of typefounding 
and printing, the race of designers and engravers is also 
changing. The work is becoming more and more mechan- 
ical, and the ease and rapidity with which new faces are pro- 
duced has apparently aroused typefounders to the necessity 
of fewer styles, but what is better, to a change of policy 
which will be of equal advantage to printer and typefounder. 


GRADUATES OF THE “PRINT SHOP.” 

It is interesting to note the number of eminent men of 
the present day whose education began in a printing-office. 
William Dean Howells learned the trade in Hamilton, Ohio; 
Amos J. Cummings has set type in nearly every State of the 
Union; Congressman James M. Robinson worked on the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Vaily News ; Richard Watson Gilder, the 
poet-editor of the Century JJagazine, once set type and did 
the presswork on the St. Thomas Register, at Flushing, Long 
Island. William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, used to be a com- 
positor, and a fast and accurate one. So were Charles B. 
Landis, of Indiana, William H. Hinrichsen, of Illinois, George 
D. Perkins, of Iowa, and a host of other prominent men in 
the country.— Chicago Daily News. 





ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION ADVERTISING DESIGN, 


The Lifeograph Company has arranged the above design for the pro- 
moters of the St. Louis Exposition, to be held in that city in 1903. It is 
intended to be used for advertising purposes, and will undoubtedly become 
a familiar trade-mark before the exposition opens. The design so clearly 
speaks for itself that no explanation of it is necessary. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SPRESS CLUB 


CHICAGO 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 
HAVE received several ietters from all parts of the country 
] during the last month relating odd mistakes and typo- 
graphical blunders that have happened in newspapers. 
H.R. Kellogg, proofreader on the Detroit /vee Press, writes: 
“The Detroit /vee Press has a correspondent who writes 
a hand that can best be described as a telegrapher’s struck 
by lightning —a back hand, full of loops and twists and 
angles. On oneoccasion the most important item in his bud- 
get. was the announcement that a building association had 
matured $47,000 worth of stock. The puzzled compositor set 
itup ‘ watered’ $47,000 worth of stock. A proofreader caught 
the mistake, but the matter had been railroaded through the 
first edition, and so went all over the State.” 








SC 


Tom Charles, of the Mews, Republic, Kansas, sends this: 

“In response to your request in February INLAND PRINTER 
for queer typographical errors, find enclosed one which 
appeared in one of our exchanges a few weeks ago: ‘We 
noticed in a country correspondence in one of the Jewell 
county papers that a certain young gentleman goes to 
“spark” his best girl every Sunday.’ By some mishap the 
letter ‘n’ substituted the letter ‘r’ in spark. We pity the 


compositor when the correspondent asked an explanation.” 


SS 


The “intelligent” compositor sometimes comes to the 
front on his own account, as was evidenced not long ago in 
the office of a Chicago paper. Some one had written this 
sentence: “All it does is practical.” The printer man could 
not make out the last word, and so he put in what he thought 
was the nearest thing to it, and the sentence in the proof 
read: “All it does is diastical.” He may have had the word 
“diastolic” in mind, but it is more likely that he made a wild 
jab to stick in something that resembled the mystic characters. 


Se 


They are telling some queer stories about Hawley up at the 
club. Hawley was the man who became managing editor of 
the Zimes-Herald after James W. Scott, of the Hera/d, 
bought out the 77mes and put a hyphen between the names of 
the two papers. Now, Hawley was all right, but had pecul- 
iar ideas about holding down the paper to an economical 
basis. He liked to see all the men kept busy. If he hap- 
pened to drop into the local copy-readers’ room or the tele- 
graph editor’s room and saw a man without copy to read he 
would figure it out that the 7z#mes-Herald was employing too 
much help, and he would lop off a man. This, of course, 
wasn’t so, for the copy-reader’s work comes by fits and starts. 
At one minute he may be rushed to death, and at the next 
there may not be a thing in sight. Well, Hawley didn’t take 
this into consideration. In order to keep their jobs the boys 
put up ascheme onhim. They prepared a lot of bogus copy, 
and whenever they heard him coming they would pull it out 
from a corner of their desk and, as he entered the room, 
would be reading away to beat the band. They would rush 
through the stuff, write a head, go to the copy-box and hoist 
itup-stairs to the composing-room. Thecopy-cutter up-stairs 
knew what it was all about, and later on would send the 
“bogus” down again to be used on some other occasion. 
Hawley finally got so “foxy” that he put on felt slippers so 
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the boys couldn’t hear him when hewascoming. But he did 
not beat those smooth copy-readers. They stood in with the 
elevator boys, who arranged a system of signals. When Haw- 
ley came up the elevator there was a “click-click-click” on 
the cage, and a second later when he entered the telegraph 
room he would find everybody working as if his life depended 
upon wading through a stack of copy half a foot high. Then 
Mr. Kohlsaat bought out the paper, Hawley’s interest included, 
and a prayer of thanksgiving was offered up. 


Se 


GOOSES OR GEESE? 
: 
There’s a bow-legged tailor who sits day by day 
With his legs doubled up in a curious way, 
While his fat little fingers and flat, stubby thumb 
Make signs on the cloth like a man deaf and dumb. 
His digits are nimble — 
’Tis easy to note 
How needle and thimble 
Oft race round a coat; 
And his neighbors all say as they see him at work: 
"Oh, that bow-legged tailor’s a thrifty old Turk!” 
II. 
There’s a high-headed pedagogue, wondrously wise, 
Who looks at the world through a pair o’ glass eyes; 
Who teaches by day and who studies by night, 
And gives out that he’s solving all problems on sight, 
When he wrinkles his brows 
And puckers his lips, 
And most solemnly vows 
He’s giving straight tips — 
Then the neighbors all say, as they list to his lore: 
Oh, there never was such a great master before! ” 
III. 
Now, this bow-legged tailor and pedagogue great 
Would begin in the morn and keep at it till late, 
Each doing the best in his power to adduce 
The correct plural term for a tailor-made goose. 
And the pedagogue said 
3y no rule nor book — 
As he shook his high head — 
By ne’er hook nor crook 
Could you prove to a man of the least common wit 
That geese could be gooses more than not could be nit. 
IV. 
But the bow-legged tailor was really abstruse 
In his claim of the plural of gooses for goose. 
While he swore by the yardstick and other like stuff, 
That he knew he was right — it was merely a bluff — 
For all of his clatter 
Was meant to conceal 
A doubt inthe matter 
He couldn’t help feel; 
So while pounding away like a man at a wedge, 
In his mind all the time he was ready to hedge. 
Vv. 
Yes, this bow-legged tailor when sending away 
For some things in his business was thus led to say: 
To be sure that he should not make improper use 
Of the pure English tongue in the plural of goose — 
"My dear sir: Send right through 
A goose if you please ” — 
He had need for just two — 
3ut note with what ease 
He beat ‘round the bush as he reached for the other, 
By adding: “P.S.— Makeit two — send another.” 


SS 


The average newspaper man is usually about as quick- 
witted as the next one. This was pretty well illustrated when 
the Chicago Aecord was placing its foreign correspondents. 
George Ade was sent abroad by Victor F. Lawson for that 
purpose. Ade did all right until he got into Servia. There 
he found all the newspaper men in jail for political offenses. 
He was in a quandary, so he cabled to Mr. Lawson: 

“Newspaper men allin jail. Press Censor very strict.” 

Lawson promptly cabled back : 

“Make Press Censor correspondent,” and Ade did it. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 


A STUDENT FOR SIX YEARS. 

To the E-ditor: McHEnry, ILv., February 12, 1900. 

Six years have I been in the printing business, and for 
six years I have studied the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
That makes twelve years of actual experience, as my work 
will testify. I am now foreman for a $7,000 plant. THE 
INLAND PRINTER may be a shining light for the master 
printer, but for the man learning the trade it is a diamond. 
No printer or apprentice can afford to be without it. 
C. D. SCHOONMAKER. 





DETACHABLE CELLULOID COUNTER DIES. 

To the Editor: LonpDoON, ENG., January 22, 1900. 

Respecting your correspondent’s claim in this month’s 
INLAND PRINTER to have been for ten years past making in 
Chicago my detachable celluloid counter dies, although, he 
says, they may be new in London: If your correspondent 
has really succeeded in correcting the inherent faults of cel- 
luloid, for use as dies, how is it that he has not been supply- 
ing them to printers for instant use on any treadle press 
throughout the length and breadth of the go-ahead United 
States of America? Let your printers ask him that. Ten 
years! In Chicago, too, of all places in the world! Either 
his die is wrong or he has not perfected a thoroughly safe 
method, simple enough to be used the first time of trying it, 
reliably, by any printer unused to embossing. Probably 
both. And this in the same city as the offices of THE 
INLAND PRINTER! Really you surprise me, although I live 
in London. But do not misunderstand my tone. I yield to 
no one in my respect and admiration for America and for 
the business qualities of Americans. My point is that your 
correspondent condemns himself. 

I enclose a copy of instructions which goes out with my 
dies to British printers, and published in London eighteen 
months ago. ROBERT J. Copas. 





THE BRADLEY HEADING OF THE “IRON ORE.” 
To the -:ditor : CuHIcaco, ILv., March 13, 1900. 

Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER have no doubt observed, 
in the advertising of Unitype Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, the facsimile of the heading of the /vonx Ore, pub- 
lished by George Newett, at Ishpeming, Michigan. The 
original of this heading bears the name “Bradley” in one of 
the corners, though it is not discernible in the reduced 
reproduction in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

About three years ago, during one of my trips to the 
Upper Peninsula, I noticed the heading and the name in the 
corner, and asked Mr. Newett if he wasn’t getting rather 
“swell” in sporting a heading designed by so famous an 
artist. Mr. Newett smiled expressively and then went on to 
relate that Will Bradley was a graduate of the /vow Ore office. 
“He grew up right in that back room there,” said Mr. 
Newett. “He was always ‘drawing things’ and it didn’t 
take an expert to discern that he had talent in that line. 
When I thought the proper time had arrived, I induced him 
to go to Chicago to take a course in an art institute. He 
didn’t stay very long, however, and I was surprised one day 


when he walked into the office. He had become discour- 
aged. He told me he had concluded he would never amount 
to anything as an artist, and had therefore returned to his 
first love. He worked around the office for some time after 
this, but I had made up my mind he was going to take at 
least one course at an art school, so one day I gave him a 
fatherly talking to, with the result that he returned to Chi- 
cago, finished his course, and immediately blossomed forth 
into the greatest poster artist and designer in the country. 
That’s the reason the /von Ove sports a ‘Bradley’ heading.” 
FRANK R. ATWOOD. 





A DEFENSE OF THE READY -PRINTS. 


To the Editor: CuHIcAGo, February 20, 1900. 

O. F. Byxbee, in the February number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, undertakes to pass opinion on the different meth- 
ods of publishing a journal. From his various criticisms of 
the ready-print it would appear that he is either not familiar 
with the subject or prejudiced. 

He asks, “ Where is the paper which is a power in its com- 
munity whose publisher is looked up to as a leader among 
men, or whose financial success is marked, which has ‘pat- 
ent insides’?” Such a query in such a connection goes far 
toward convincing the reader that the writer is arguing from 
entirely wrong premises. Who seeks “leaders among men” 
in the ranks of weekly journalists? The ordinary weekly 
is the user of ready-prints, and while they may not be “lead- 
ers of men” they usually are leaders in their community, 
whether they use“ patents” or not. The “financial success ” 
is “marked” according to individual intelligence, thrift and 
ability. If the “financial success” can be effected at all by 
the style of sheet issued it is certainly in favor of a “patent.” 
There is a “marked” difference in the price between home 
print and patent on same size of sheet. 

Again, he says, “The publisher who uses a ready-print 
has practically no control over his advertising columns.” He 
does not seem to know that it is optional with a publisher to 
use the codperative advertising. If he doesnot “control” all 
the advertising columns it is because he finds the income 
from the use of codperative ads. sufficient to warrant him in 
accepting the income from that source in weekly dividends in 
the shape of a reduced price of his sheets. 

I will pass by his allusion to a “misfit” as applied to ready- 
prints; any one familiar with the product of concerns which 
print about 2,000 different editions a week know that the 
ready-print is gotten up expressly to “fit” every reading com- 
munity. 

“The pages of patent and home print seldom harmonize 
in type, ad. display or presswork.” How many papers are 
there in this country, outside of trade editions, which can 
harmonize all the points mentioned ? What paper will refuse 
an ad. because it does not “harmonize” with its particular 
style of display? Will a publisher refuse to run Hood, Hyer, 
or Battle Ax because it differs from the series of De Vinne 
which he is using for his local advertisers? Try him. 

“And in the advertising are included many ads. that 
should not be in a family newspaper.” In this respect he is 
dead wrong. Every ready-print house is most scrupulous, as 
far as I know, about the nature of advertising accepted for 
insertion in its lists. It has to be the censor for its entire list 
of patrons, and on this account very often discriminates 
against ads. which afterward appear on the home side. 

As for “presswork” will say that if the home print is up to 
the ready-print standard it is good newspaper work, and a 
twenty-five years’ experience in ready-print work has demon- 
strated that the presswork on ready-prints has brought up 
the home-print standard in that respect many per cent. 

“The entire paper would then have the appearance of a 
bygone age, without life or enterprise.” This is rather an 
ambiguous statement. To what particular shortcoming or 














phase does Mr. Byxbee charge the lack of “evidence of life 
or enterprise” ? Want of “harmony” in display type, “ press- 
work,” or “misfit” of patent ? 

*The character of the matter is frequently not what would 
be selected to appeal to the particular needs of a community.” 
Whose fault is that? Is the ready-print system to blame or 
the publisher who does not know or care about “the par- 
ticular needs of a community?” The ready-print publishers 
place at his disposal every possible department that a weekly 
(or country daily) can wish to present to its readers. If the 
publisher does not keep in touch with his community to the 
extent necessary to satisfy their literary tastes or their desire 
for the latest telegraphic news, it is not the fault of the ready- 
print, because the matter is at the disposal of the publisher 
and his ability to take care of his constituency is only limited 
by the space at his command, not the paucity of the service 
by any means. 

“Is often unattractively presented and poorly made up.” 
If by “unattractively presented” is meant typographic 
get-up, will say that style of headings and face of body type 
are a matter of serious study and careful consideration with 
ready-print publishers. Their long experience gives them a 
good insight into the wants of the country printer, and what- 
ever is used in that respect is selected with a view to peculiar 
fitness for the purpose. 

“Poorly made up” is a charge which ought never be made 
against the ready-print side of a sheet. All departments are 
gotten up in such a manner as to bring forth a symmetrical 
arrangement of matter, and in this particular are usually far 
in advance of the home-print side, owing to greater freedom 
from position ads. and other distracting factors. 

“The greatest argument that is advanced in favor of these 
[ready-prints] is their cheapness, as they cost but little more 
than white paper. Answer: Buy a smaller sheet, print it all 
at home, and control the whole of your product.” The 
writer here displays a woeful lack of understanding the 
exigencies of the situation. He would run a 6-column folio 
when his one, two or three competitors run a 6-column 
quarto. Contrast the two—one a 4-page home print, the 
other an 8-page ready-print. The folio could only give as 
much matter—and no better—than is contained on one-half 
the other sheets. What would he do for telegraphic news, 
State news, serial, complete story, a department for either the 
women, little folks, or the farmer, not to mention illustrated 
correspondence? Does he believe that the reader would be 
willing to dispense with 24 columns of the very best literature 
to be printed in order that the home printer shall have the 
dubious privilege to “control the whole of his output,” 
whatever that ambiguous term may mean? Let a publisher 
try the experiment “to chronicle the news of his locality in 
particular, and of the world in general.” The first he must 
do or quit publishing, and to a great extent his “financial 
success” is determined in what manner that part of his 
chronicling is done; but how will he take care of the “news 
of the world in general?” Will he get it from a near-by local 
daily, or from the metropolitan press? In either case it will 
lack the masterful handling and the completeness that is 
secured by editors who do that particular work only and who 
have every means that the various telegraphic services afford 
at their immediate command. 

It would, perhaps, be a surprise and revelation to Mr. 
Byxbee to inspect the workings of a ready-print concern. 
When he becomes more familiar with the magnitude and 
comprehensiveness of such an establishment he will either 
have to acknowledge that he tackled a subject which he had 
not studied and did not comprehend, or that he is stubbornly 
prejudiced. 

I do not believe that he will contend that the 8,000 
English weeklies that use ready-prints are all failures, that 
they are without influence, or that they are ready-prints from 

compulsion. A nearer acquaintance with the country pub- 
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lisher will demonstrate the fact that he uses auxiliaries not 
only because they are cheaper but because they are better 


than a half-sheet — home print. 
WILLIAM F. WAGNER. 


MR. BYXBEE REPLIES. 


In discussing the advisability of the “ready-print” as com- 
pared with plates or all-home production I argued entirely 
from experience on the publisher’s side of the question, and 
it is but natural that Mr. Wagner should take exception to 
the point of view. Although the ready-print is gotten up to 
meet the requirements of the country publisher I have yet to 
see one (and I have examined many hundreds) that in make- 
up and type correspond with the reverse pages. This is 
probably the publisher’s fault, as the ready-print houses 
know just what he wants, or rather what he ought to want. 
My only endeavor in writing the article to which Mr. Wagner 
alludes was to answer the question asked by the headline — 
“Ready-Print, Plates, or All-home Production ?” —and this 
I did, basing my answer on an experience covering all three 
classes. ‘The newspaper reader of today is better satisfied to 
find the columns of his weekly filled with the news of the 
county in which he resides (with a few columns of the more 
important telegraph news, perhaps, which is supplied in plate) 
than he is when half its columns are given over to miscellany. 

O. F. ByxBEE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER AN OFFICE GUIDE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is an office guide and occupies 
the foremost position in my selection of literature and peri- 
odicals. Send it on for six months, including back num- 
bers, for which find enclosed the sum of one dollar, after 
which time expires I will renew yearly. I congratulate THE 
INLAND PRINTER on the vast and marked improvements 
which are being made from time to time. Trust it may ever 
improve and increase in circulation and popularity.— S. 
Stahl, Manager, Leader and Recorder, Schomberg, Ontario. 
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"MY BUSINESS IS GOING TO THE DOGS.” 
Designed especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by the Lifeograph 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRINTING TRADE|A\. 
ECONOMICS #%& 


aS _— 
BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


PROGRESS. 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne and the Hon. Joseph J. Little 
have taken occasion to express their opinions on the future 
relations of the master and journeymen printers to each 
other. Mr. De Vinne declares, in the American Bookmaker, 
December, 1899: “I believe that the time is coming, and is 
not far off, when the changes in rates and rules that may be 
required by new conditions will be done by a joint commit- 
tee fairly representing the Typothetz and the Union.” 

Mr. Little declared in a speech delivered at New Haven, 
January, 1900: “In my judgment the rate of wages and the 
hours constituting a day’s work should be established by a 
conference between representatives of those who are to do 
the work and those who are to pay the wage.” 

These statements convey in straightforward language the 
far-reaching conclusion that in the printing trade the terms 
of labor will in future be settled by collective contracts, in 
which the Typothetz and the Union are to be parties. This 
conclusion is a truth inferred from facts, and not from 
hypothesis, as are, for example, the socialistic doctrines. It 
is not an expression of the hopes and wishes of sympathetic 
hearts, but the result of calm and unbiased reasoning, 
extorted as a grinding necessity from reluctant employers. 
Therefore, it points to real and lasting progress, to a natural 
and inevitable change in our trade affairs. Like many of the 
European trades, so are we passing through a peaceful evo- 
lution from an untenable to a new and better status. The 
new system of dealing with our workingmen on a union 
basis will be a great relief to us from those difficulties with 
which we can not cope individually, as it has already proved 
to be to European business men. 

Aside from the logical value of the above-cited declara- 
tion, the sentiments of Messrs. De Vinne and Little on the 
final adjustment of our own labor troubles have a very great 
weight in the councils of the Typothetz on account of the 
eminent qualities distinguishing the character of these gen- 
tlemen. The editor, therefore, begs leave to make their 
public utterances the subject of special studies, the more so 
as his department of THE INLAND PRINTER has been estab- 
lished with a view of discussing the reorganization of the 
printing trade on the basis defined in the quoted remarks. 
Working for the advancement of the printers’ craft and not 
for mere stage effect, the writer has voluntarily assumed the 
task of banishing those class-prejudices which hinder the 
formation of a superior union to guard the higher interests 
of the separate masters’ and journeymen’s associations. In 
this endeavor the editor was animated by the hope that the 
Old Guard of Printerdom would not stand aloof when the 
exigencies of our Alma Mater require the active help of her 
best devotees. He therefore hails with delight the news that 
De Vinne and Little have taken the initiative and publicly 
declared their conviction that the movement to adopt a Com- 
mon Scale and Common Rules is in accordance with good 
philosophy and will promote the welfare of the craft. Is 
there a nobler way for printers of mature judgment and 
comparative ease of mind to employ their leisure and large 
experience, than by devoting themselves to the elevation of 
their ancient and honorable craft whose vital conditions of 
existence have been seriously undermined ? Will not all the 


gray-haired survivors of a long and arduous struggle for 
existence within a declining vocation come together and at 
least endeavor to leave for their successors a reorganized and 
prosperous heritage ? 

Indeed, our object is a noble one — peace within the walls 
of our workshops and prosperity for our vocation ; reform 
to avoid revolution; justice to take the place of tyranny. 
But as great a boon like this is for the distracted printers’ 
craft, just as great are the obstacles which the doctrinarians 
of capital and labor throw in the way of that common sense 
which always seeks the golden mean. Zeal for the so-called 
rights of property makes the average employers incapable of 
weighing the arguments of workingmen, and fear of social- 
istic tendencies overcomes their coolness and presence of 
mind when unions urge their claims. Hate falsifies their 
judgment. They see nothing but faults in their enemies — 
the agitators of labor; and the greatest errors of the doc- 
trinarians of individualism they consider strong arguments. 
Behind these passionate affections of the employers’ reason- 
ing faculties lurks that blind self-interest which results from 
the general impoverishment of the trade and makes its 
unhappy members small-minded, penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. As their opulence is waning they grow penurious 
and unjust to others. Whoever is opposed to their narrow 
class-interests and speaks of liberality and magnanimity is 
looked upon as one who wants to draw the last drops of 
blood out of their emaciated bodies while administering 
soothing narcotics. 

The ardor of the younger generation of printers is apt to 
underestimate the magnitude of the task to overcome the 
natural aversion of employers against their unions to such a 
degree that they will recognize them as their equals, which is 
but the beginning of collective bargaining and contracting. 
Youthful enthusiasm, which is easily enkindled by new and 
promising ideas, often impels associations to sweeping strides 
that lead to disaster. The courage of young blood, which 
has not yet fathomed life, may easily evaporate when the 
first drops shall be lost in the fresh and frisky fights which 
are inevitable when the trade tries to settle the clash of class 
interests on the floor of a common parliament. The selfish- 
ness of strong-willed men often takes the form of zeal for 
the common good merely to rise above the “common lot” 
and to enjoy the sensations of renown. But when ambitious 
men fail in two or three well-meant efforts, or when they 
meet with such unreasonable resistance as human nature 
offers to every progressive movement, they often sulk and 
prefer the pleasures of that wisdom of lethargy which always 
says: “It is no use anyway —apres nous la déluge !” 

The trade needs the determination and seriousness of ripe 
manhood, which has learned in a life-long struggle with 
adverse fortunes that the greater man’s objects the greater 
the price he has to pay fortheir realization. Thecraft needs 
men whose courage increases with every difficulty which they 
overcome or circumvent; who, regardless of their own self, 
and without wrath against slanderers, perform their duties 
toward their craft without desire for fame, thanks or reward. 
To abolish the ancient guilds a hundred years ago took as 
little brains as the present enemies of the principle of trade- 
unions show in their declamations. But to rebuild the guilds 
in our distracted age, and to set suitable limits to the liberties 
of masters, journeymen and apprentices ; to find the golden 
mean between the extremists of eitherclass ; to recognize and 
to nourish the good in labor and employers’ unions while 
sternly confronting the evils in both—this, indeed, takes 
eminent minds, capable of surveying the present conditions, 
their original causes and probable developments. It requires 
that light of reason which does not even flicker in a storm of 
passion ; that perspicuity which never takes outward appear- 
ances for facts, or mere bluster for knowledge; that charity 
of judgment which never faileth. The Typothetz has every- 
where members who are equal to the requirements of the craft 








in its hour of distress. There are De Vinnes and Littles in 
every local branch capable of preparing the way for true 
reform. They must at present confine their attention to the 
great problem of how to overcome the natural antipathy of 
employers against their trade-unions, so as to win in the 
course of time a determining majority which is willing to 
reorganize the Typothetz and Union at the same time, so 
that both parties can begin to negotiate with each other and 
conclude satisfactory contracts for the future—an impossi- 
bility under their present forms of organization. 

The preliminaries of the final treaty of peace with our men 
do not belong to open meetings, but to open hearts and open 
brains, in social intercourse and friendly conversation. The 
De Vinnes and Littles must approach each colleague indi- 
vidually and ask his assent to a course that goes against his 
grain. There is noargumentstrong enough to enkindle sym- 
pathy where antipathy is on the point of degenerating into 
hatred. But persuasion, with appeals to the nobler traits of 
human nature, will often lead to forgiveness, and more often 
to the insight that the larger interests of the craft sometimes 
require forgetfulness of personal wrongs and suppression of 
aversion and revengefulness. Therefore, the men who under- 
take this work of love must exercise more circumspection and 
caution than is generally required in the pursuance of the 
common weal. Alas! there is no master printer in the United 
States who is not smarting under some kind of abuse at the 
hands of his union ; there is not a single one whose sense of 
justice has not often been violated and is not ruffled every day 
by some new arbitrariness of the menin hisshops. And what 
is still worse, there are so few who, studying the psychology of 
modern laborers, can arise and say, “Forgive them, they do 
not know what they are doing!” ‘“Crucify them!” is the 
relentless masters’ cry, because they can not understand how 
merciless fate can extinguish every trace of gentleness in the 
composition of the laboring classes. But the trade needs the 
hearty codperation of friends and foes for the sake of our- 
selves, our children and our country ! 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GERMAN PRINTERS’ GUILD 
FOR 1899 


has been received and shows that the organization now 
embraces 3,035 firms, with 30,311 journeymen, in 987 cities. 
The common strike in the fall of 1899 brought 361 firms with 
5,179 journeymen in 116 cities into the fold. If we take into 
consideration that this growth of the Guild has taken place 
under the pressure of strikes ordered in public print by the 
united master and journeyman printers in 1898 and 1899; 
and furthermore, that only an insignificantly small percent- 
age of firms were virtually coerced, while the great majority 
fell in line upon the mere request to do so, we must confess 
that there is an irresistible moral power in the economic 
creed of the German printers which rests upon the truly 
democratic idea of class equality in the formation of union 
labor contract and personal subordination under self-elected 
governments. 

As the Federal government in Washington is independent 
of the State organizations, so is the Guild government of the 
German printing trade different from and entirely independ- 
ent of the masters’ and journeymen’s associations, whose 
duty it is to guard the special interests of either class. The 
trade government is elected by the masters and journeymen 
of the Empire divided into nine districts, each of which is 
headed by a district government. As the Federal govern- 
ment is the guardian of the common interests of the whole 
nation and often comes in conflict with the subordinate State 
organizations, so has the Guild government frequently been 
in antagonism with the various separate societies of master 
and journeymen printers. Indeed, the ideas of the German 
printers are thoroughly American, and remembering the 
peculiar characteristics of the German national character, 
we ought to come to the conclusion that Americans could 
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far better than their German cousins build up the declining 
printers’ trade on the same broad American basis. 

German mechanics are idealists and individualists; each 
one holds his own home-made notions of what is just, true, 
good and beautiful, and contends for their correctness in a 
nervous and stubborn manner until the last breath. Every- 
body knows everything better than everybody and looks with 
disdain upon the opinions of others. German enlightenment 
has overreached itself and it may have been the greatest 
blessing for the German people that their strong govern- 
ment has put a stop to the flow of its bewitching eloquence. 

In the nature of the American people, on the other hand, 
there is a wonderful capacity for subordination under the 
laws of voluntary associations. ‘There is in its character a 
peculiar gift of shaping and preserving personal liberty 
through self-government by association. With innate joy do 
our people idealize and regulate everyday life by forming 
societies for the promotion of its material and spiritual wel- 
fare. The gift to bear the inconveniences of subordination 
under self-imposed rules with good humor, for the sake of 
the higher objects in life, is preéminently American, and it 
will enable the trades to do even better than the English and 
German pioneers of popular organization. 

Let some leading American printers of the Typothetze 
have the courage of the German master printers, and we 
shall be able in less than no time to enroll the whole craft. 
They affixed their names to a document asking every jour- 
neyman printer to strike and promised them their succor if 
they should fail to gain their object; and this at a time 
when the energetic German Emperor proclaimed in public 
speech: “He who persuades a laborer to strike shall be 
treated like a criminal!” This self-devoted manhood must 
come forward and the craft will be saved. Thank God, our 
antagonist is not a strong government headed ‘ya deter- 
mined emperor—it is but the undemocratic prejudice that 
the ancient patriarchal business system is the best “the 
world ever saw.” We live under a constitution which has 
reserved to business men the right to govern themselves and 
to introduce new usages whenever old customs do not longer 
suit the changed conditions of industry. Therefore, real 
trade-unionism, embracing masters’ and journeymen’s asso- 
ciations, will bring forth its fairest fruits to American 
freemen ! 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


has decreed that the Linotype machinists henceforth shall be 
“machine tenders” and as such affiliated with the compos- 
itors’ unions. The machinists of Linotype plants have a 
highly specialized skill and receive very good wages. They 
belong to the International Association of Machinists, which 
is a most respectable body of national extent, fully capable of 
protecting the interests of the Linotype branch. The com- 
mon wants of the machinists—that is, of apprenticeship, 
normal time, standard wages, relief in distress, etc.— are 
widely different from those of the compositors, and it is not 
known that the general government of their national union, 
or even the branch governments of the Linotype specializa- 
tion, have ever failed to provide forthem. Nocomplaint has 
ever been made against the loyalty of the machinists to the 
cause of labor. Nevertheless the typesetters have ordained 
that the machinists and their spaceband cleaners shall be 
henceforth subject to the jurisdiction of the local compositors’ 
unions. Of course, this implies that the machinists are com- 
pelled to renounce their allegiance to their self-elected trade 
governments and vow fidelity to that of the compositors’. 
This radical change of the status of machinists in the 
American industrial democracy is not made, as the anti- 
quated phrase goes, “with the consent of the governed,” but 
against their wishes. The machinists are subject to the rule 
of the compositors in the same way as are the Boers and Irish 
to the rule of the British Government. ‘They enjoy the liber- 
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Neither will I express my own 








opinions on the adequacy of brutal 
imperialism to the holy cause of 
labor. I shall refrain from reason- 
ing on the question whether or not 
a trade body increases in strength 
and efficiency by expansion of bulk 
and decrease of its homogeneity. 
Indeed, I shall not theorize on this 
question, which is just as silly as if 
a man should ask the question: Can 
a burly, big and paunchy six-footer, 
with a flabby double chin, fight a 
small, muscular fellow of quick de- 
cision and superior agility? Nothing 
of the kind. But I shall put each 
compositor in a position to view the 
question as to the results of compul- 
sory amalgamation in the never-fail- 
ing light of the history of trade- 
unionism, and adduce the unim- 
peachable testimony of that noble 
couple, Mrs. Beatriceand Silas Webb. 
We read in the /udustrial Democracy, 
from page 109 on: “We see, there- 
fore, that within the circle of what 
is usually called a trade, there are 
often smaller circles of specialized 
workmen, each sufficiently distinc- 
tive in character to claim separate 
consideration. The first idea always 
is to cut the Gordian knot by ignor- 
ing these differences and making the 
larger circle the unit of government. 
So fascinating is this idea of ‘amal- 
gamation,’ that it has been tried in 
almost every industry. The Builders’ 
Union attempted, 1833-4, to amal- 
gamate seven different branches of 
building operatives. The cloth-mak- 
ing industries made several similar 
attempts during the same period. 
In 1844, and again in 1863, the coal- 
i miners sought to combine every per- 
son employed in or about the mines, 
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ties and privileges of the typos as the Filipinos the benefi- 
cence of the Americans. The compositors’ right of coercion 
rests in the brutal doctrines of Roman imperialism which have 
received a fresh impulse in our age of progress. The union 
wills — the union must be obeyed! The Sultan hath 
ordained — the Sultan wants submission. — I believe 
there are many printing-offices in the United States where 
trade government consists in an unseemly, defiant and con- 
temptuous behavior of men elected to provide for a standard 
rate and normal day within the trade, and for justice in the 
workshop. 

Examining the compositors’ decree from a political point 
of view, we find that it is issued with the intention of increas- 
ing their strength in case of war with employing printersand 
publishers. In New York, for example, the 5,000 compos- 
itors of Big 6 need the compulsory help of say fifty 
machinists, to secure their standard rate and normal day. 
However bad the ¢estimonium paupertatis (certificate of 
one’s incapacity) is for the proud compositors’ union, I 
shall not admit the base insinuation of the machinists that 
the intention of the edict is to increase the chances of the 
hybrid machinist-operators. Plain men, whose sense of 
justice has been violated, often fall “a cursing like a 
drab” —as Shakespeare says. 








from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. The iron trades again were, 
between 1840 and 1850, the subject 
of innumerable local projects of amalgamation. We need 
not describe the failure of all these attempts.” (The story 
of these failures can be found in Webb’s history of trade- 
unions.) ‘More can, perhaps, be learnt from the experience 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers.” Newton and 
Allen, the two great reformers of English labor, thought 
“that the dislike was destined to give way before the 
superior advantages of national combinations. But subse- 
quent experience has shown that the resistance to the amal- 
gamation was due to more permanent causes. The merely 
local societies (of different trades employed by the same 
firm) dropped in, one by one, to their greater rival. But 
this revealed a more serious cleavage.” The events described 
in the following pages, 111-119, prove that the amalgamation 
of heterogeneous elements breeds rivalry and the worst 
forms of competition among the differently inclined trade 
bodies, which nearly wrecked the cause of labor entirely. 
The chapter concludes, page 119: “Trade-union rivalry 
has, however, a darker side opportunities for 
friction and ill-temper can scarcely fail to arise. Accusa- 
tions will be made on both sides of disloyalty and unfair- 
ness, which will be echoed and warmly resented by the rank 
and file; the friction between rival organiza- 
tions, the personal ill-feeling of their officers, the traditions of 














past grievances ”— all these things accrue to the benefit not 
of the craft, but always of some individual employers, and 
cost the laboring men thousands of dollars. I challenge the 
American defenders of coercion to gainsay the universal 
truth of the above statements. What have the extravagant 
expenditures of money and energy in favor of the policy of 
coercion in New York and |Pittsburg yielded for the cause of 
labor in general and for the betterment of printers’ wages in 
special? Have the disastrous campaigns marshalled by Typo- 
graphical Unions Nos. 6 or 7 increased the inner strength of the 
International and inspired the employers with that sense of 
esteem which always follows the development of intellectual 
and material strength ? Let me tell you, that the reverse is 
true. These Quixotic enterprises have brought many newspa- 
pers to the point of imitating the Sw, and the feeling pre- 
vails that it is better for employers to sacrifice thousands than 
to tolerate overbearing trade-unionism of the basis of impe- 
rialism. Circulars setting forth the cost of resistance to 
union coercion and telling the world that non-compliance 
with union demands is equal to bankruptcy, have no more 
effect upon employers than the celebrated statistical tables of 
capitalistic economists have upon poor laborers striking for 
their daily bread. A wise ruler will never drive his subjects 
to despair; a successful trade-union will never incite that 
deep resentment which knows no bounds and fears not even 
annihilation. Your attempts to shift the responsibility for 
the declaration of war from your shoulders to those of the 
employers, are like those of ancient and modern tyrants who 
want to conquer and appear before the world as innocent 
defenders of their homes. “Why dost thou make the water 
muddy?” said the wolf, and ate the lamb that drank from the 
creek in which he quenched his thirst. Let me close this 
homily with an application of the grand words of Webb to 
our case in point: ‘Whilst seriously impairing the financial 
stability of trade-unionism as benefit-clubs, this high-handed 
procedure cuts at the roots of all effective trade-combination. 
The great army of printers have as yet not succeeded either 
in negotiating with the employers on anything like equal 
terms, nor in maintaining among themselves any common 
policy whatever.” 
NOTES. 

EvEN Christ was a good economist, although not a dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith. 

THE desire to appear as one of “the fittest” in our un- 
christian struggle of existence often leads business men, 
especially printers, to neglect the constant renewal of their 
capital when striking right and left for their goal. 

AN apprentice: of Ottawa, Illinois, asks the interesting 
question, * What is technical training for the printing busi- 
iness ?” and a Boston Printers’ Trade School desires a notice 
of its performances. I shall not fail to attend to these 
requests in the next number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHEN I gaze at the enormous power of the English trade- 
union system, which has overcome the rebellious capitalists 
as well as the aversion of economists, Parliament and Church, 
then I feel the moral power of the working-people, and must - 
confess that its proper organization is as strong a lever in the 
intellectual world as is the mechanical lever in the physical 
world. 

THE present boast of trusts is that they have lowered the 
cost of production without lowering wages. Of course, cheap- 
ness of production is a test of its efficiency, as long as low 
prices are not attained through low wages. But if society 
allows the question to rest upon this argument, there will soon 
be a change, for the possession of power is a constant 
temptation to abuse it. Human nature is now as fickle and 
restless as it has ever been. 

TRADE-UNIONISM rests on the affections of the human will 
and not on qualities of the intellect. We feel that our voca- 
tion does not satisfy us and we unite to improve it. For this 
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reason, the most learned professionals and enlightened busi- 
ness men can very well be in perfect sympathy with illiterate 
laborers, which is not the case with associations for the pro- 
motion of social intercourse or the propagation of ideas for 
the advancement of civilization, etc. 

UNRESTRICTED unions, like those of the printing trades, too 
often forget “that man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.” This means that trade-unions must not only 
guard the constant supply of bread and butter for the labor- 
ing people, but also provide for healthy, intellectual aliment 
— such as Beatrice and Silas Webb, Brentano and others pre- 
pare for them. The great feature of these writers is that 
they truly reflect the voice of the skilful people — which is, 
as the adage says, the voice of God. 

AT the last Franklin Day dinner of the Connecticut Typoth- 
etze, Governor Lounsbury spoke on trusts. He informed 
the fraternity of printers “that with hardly an exception every 
one was formed by men whose first object was the making of 
money rather than the pursuance of any special policy of 
good.” I believe the worthy Governor considered printers as 
a very appreciative audience for silly talk like this, because 
they are the only class of business men in our country who 
work their plants for the public good, often without making 
money enough to preserve their efficiency. 

SoME members of the Typothetz are discussing the ques- 
tion whether or not it is proper to let non-printers vote at their 
meetings. I hope they will succeed in excluding those who 
do not belong to the craft. Our calling, or our vocation, is 
the particular kind of activity which we place permanently at 
the disposition of society. If a customer calls us to print for 
him, it is as if we were served with a vocation, that is, a sum- 
mons to perform a duty. The strict performance of the 
duties of our vocation does not only establish a certain claim 
for material reward, but it is the foundation of our business 
honor. A society of business men, founded with the inten- 
tion to elevate the material and ideal status of its members, 
should therefore consist only and solely of such persons as are 
members of the vocation and are imbued not only with a 
strong sense of its peculiar duties and emoluments, but also 
with those characteristics which, in their totality, constitute 
the honor of the craft. 

It is a common thing for the propagators of the philosophy 
of envy among trade-unionists to point to the treasures 
expended by wealthy men, say on champagne, and to say with 
a sanctimonious look upward: “What a quantity of bread 
could be bought for the amount of wine thus wantonly 
wasted.” It seems to me that these people belong to the 
tribe of Judas, who remarked: “Why was not this ointment 
sold for 300 pence and given to the poor?” ‘They are not 
capable of distinguishing between the intrinsic value of a 
thing and its exchange value. The intrinsic value of cham- 
pagne is that it can produce intoxication. I really think it 
wicked for any man to transfer this value from the rich to 
the working-people. The exchange value of champagne is so 
and so much money per bottle. To transfer this from the 
rich to the laborers may be transitorily very good for them, 
but it would not increase the quantity of bread in the coun- 
try by a single loaf. It takes labor and land to do this. 


THE ideas underlying the formation of trusts are identical 
with those on which trade-unionism is builtup. Itis thought 
that unionism, as opposed to individualism in business, will 
correct the evils of over-competition which undermine the 
very existence of industry. The endeavors of trade-unions 
and trusts are therefore not only good and just, but also 
beneficial to the country, because the welfare of the industrial 
classes depends on living prices and living wages. 

But in form of organization, trusts differ widely from 
trade-unions. The former extinguish, the latter strengthen 
the economic individual. A business man who joins a trust 
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becomes a clerk and holds a share without controlling inter- 
est. One who joins a trade-union increases his individual 
strength, because the union secures him a minimal income 
and gives him an opportunity to get an extra price for extra 
exertions. 

The reason why capitalist-producers prefer the trust-form 
for their organizations is evident; it is the shortest and surest 
method to realize their purposes, namely, to fix a limit to 
competition. The law, refusing business communities the 
privilege to enforce resolutions fixing minimal and maximal 
prices, leaves them no other possibility to exert this necessary 
power than to adopt the trust-form. But every good thing 
has also its evil side, and trusts are fraught with many 
dangers. The most important of these is, that they give 
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their managers absolute control over prices and wages, and 
are therefore a great temptation to raise the former and lower 
the latter to the detriment of the commonwealth. 

Of course, there is a wide difference between mercantile 
combines to corner stocks or the necessaries of life and such 
industrial organizations as are only intent on limiting com- 
petition for the sake of seif-preservation. While the former 
should be, if possible, altogether forbidden, trusts and trade- 
unions ought to be prevented from abusing the economic 
power over prices and wages which they have. The quicker 
and more completely the very possibility of excesses can ke 
prevented, the better it will be for themselves and the people. 
State legislatures can do nothing in this respect. The Fed- 
eral government can not succeed with conspiracy laws or 
inter-state traffic regulations, but it can hinder the evil out- 
growths of trustism and trade-unionism through a compre- 
hensive national industrial code on the basis of self-govern- 
ment. Give business men an opportunity to secure minimal 
and maximal rates through common actior; that is, give 
their associations the privilege to enforce what they deem 
right and wrong toward themselves and their country and 
they will no longer extinguish their individuality. To merge 
my capital with that of others in some great trust-mass 
seems to me like economic suicide. The abstract of my 
economic self—that is, my shares—continue in existence, 
but the productive personality which gives body and soul to 
the wealth represented in shares departs from the field of 


action. 
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printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 
employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 

UNISON OF INTERESTS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 

Mr. Thomas Roche, of New Haven, Connecticut, writing 
to THE INLAND PRINTER on the advantages of a common 
understanding between employing printers and their em- 
ployes, says: “The greatest obstacles in the path of unity are 
the journeyman’s ignorance of business and, in many cases, 
the employer’s ignorance of the technic of the art, as well as 
the utter selfishness and narrow-mindedness of both.” Prej- 
udice and suspicion are also spoken of as deterrents, which, 
however, are not so difficult to overcome as the before-men- 
tioned obstacles. Concerning a remedy, Mr. Roche has this 


to offer: 

Let me suggest the Connecticut plan. And what is the Connecticut 
plan ?* It is the coming together of both parties in social intercourse. 
The Yankees of the Nutmeg State, whom you may think are shrewd and 
tightfisted fellows, understand human nature. They understand, too, 
that while the boss is in his little corner in the business office planning, 
scheming and figuring how to get work, and the journeymen are busily 
employed in executing orders, if the mind is serene and harmony pre- 
vails the burden of a day’s toil is displaced with a sense of pleasure. 
They understand also that harmony and serenity come from a knowl- 
edge of and a confidence in each other. 

Just see how the Connecticut Typothetz celebrated the last Franklin’s 
birthday. Amidst much misgivings they voted to invite their employes 
to their annual dinner. The prime mover of the occasion was the Hon. 
Wilson H. Lee, of New Haven. It was asserted that the attendance of 
the employes was very doubtful, but Mr. Lee insisted that the time was 
ripe for acoming together of the elements. Hecarried the day. Those 
who attended the last convention of the United Typothetz in New Haven 
will not be surprised at this, for they know that Mr. Lee can carry any- 
thing. When the responses to the invitations came in, the result was a 
great surprise. 

And what a successful affair it was! There was Gov. George E. 
Lounsbury, who got to know what printers really are at the Typothetz 
convention, delighted to again join their company. Hon. C. T. Driscoll, 
mayor of New Haven, was another guest. Hon. J. J. Little, of New 
York, the man who stood up in Congress and declared that he could never 
forget the fact that his father sprung from the common people, came to 
Connecticut and made a rattling good speech. Clarence Deming, a 
newspaper man of wide experience and formerly the editor of the New 
Haven Morning News, was another one who did some talking. Col. 
Norris G. Osborne, the Dana of Connecticut journalism, always glitter- 
ing and brilliant, gave utterance to an epigram when speaking of editors 
who “think things but do not write them” that should be posted up in 
every editorial room in the country. It is this: “Put it into your pen.” 
Rev. Dr. Watson L. Phillips told all about Benjamin Franklin. Hon. 
Fred S. Hunt, of Bridgeport, said something about “Ourselves.” Mr. 
Cornelius S. Morehouse, the senior member of the firm of Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor Company, the place where they never had a strike, said 
interesting things about fifteenth and sixteenth century printing. All of 
the above speakers were highly interesting, but nothing could interest a 
true man more than to see the groups of masters and men sitting at the 
same tables, chatting and interchanging opinions. It was a sight that 
caused much pleasure in the bosom of the on-looking printer of whate ver 
position, as much as did the invention of movable types by Schoeffer 
cause joy in the bosom of Master Faust, or as the gift of Faust’s 
daughter caused delight and happiness to Schoeffer. No wonder when 
the sun broke through the morning clouds the day God looked down on 
the happy members of a fraternity, each wending his way to his assigned 
place of activity with a light step, a confident feeling and in a happy 
mood. And no wonder that Hon. Wilson H. Lee wore a joyous smile 
when he realized the delightful success of his anticipations. 

The “Connecticut plan” is a good one. The editor of 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER heartily commends 
it to employing printers throughout the land. The New 
Haven dinner is the only one, so far as heard from, at which 
representatives of the workmen were invited to sit down with 
the employers at their annual feasts. The innovation isa 


good one and should be encouraged. 
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SOME WOES OF AN EMPLOYER. 


A writer in the Mew York World complains of the tend- 
ency of the public press to give voice to the complaints of the 
worker without ever considering the woes of the employer 
and contractor. He says: 

Let us look at some of them. A contractor is often compelled to give 
high wages to men who have not learned their trade, and who are so 
incompetent that they do not know how to handle a tool. They simply 
hold the union card, that is enough for them ; got it perhaps by influence, 
perhaps by purchase, not by experience. Again, these botches are some- 
times set to work with a gang of good workmen, and it can plainly be 
seen that they are simply in the way and keep the whole work back, 
besides making the good workmen dissatisfied, since the incompetent gets 
the same wages as they do. 

The employer or contractor sees these things, but must be very care- 
ful what he does, for if he should do the right thing by discharging these 
imposters, he is liable to have the whele work stopped by a sympathetic 
strike, or some such thing equally unjust. Besides, these gentry are very 
defiant and insulting, knowing full well that they are backed up by strong 
and powerful organizations. Is it any wonder, then, that the contractors 
try to resent such abuse and shake it off, as they did in Pittsburg and as 
they are trying to do in Chicago ? 

For all of which complaint, it must be admitted, there is 
much more than a shadow of excuse. It is true that in the 
printing-trades unions, as befitting the more intelligent work- 
men, there is perhaps less cause for complaint, but even here 
it is too often found that the cloak of unionism covers the 
bones of incompetency. The “scale” is the maximum price 
for the most skilled labor instead of being the minimum for 
average workers, leaving it to the employer and the high- 
class workman to fix theirown terms. Of course, it is argued 
that the employer is not obliged to hire incompetents, yet 
every employer knows that there are times when he is forced 
to take on all the men he can get, good, bad and indifferent, 
and it is at such times that the employer is forced to suffer 
through the union rules which compel the payment of big 
wages for small returns. 


A FINE TRIBUTE TO MR. C. S. MOREHOUSE BY THE 
CONNECTICUT TYPOTHET. 

Mention of the retirement from active business of Mr. C. 
S. Morehouse, of New Haven, has already been made in 
these columns. As showing the esteem in which Mr. More- 
house is held by his confréres in the Connecticut Typothete, 
the following resolutions, adopted at a recent meeting of that 
body, are offered : 

The Connecticut Typothete learns with deep regret that Mr. C. S. 
Morehouse has found it necessary to give up the cares of business, and 
has sold out his interest in the firm of which he has been so many years 
the head. This Typothetz, of which he was the founder and so long the 
honored president, desires to place on record its great indebtedness to 
him for his untiring efforts to promote the success of the Typothetz, and 
its appreciation that its growth and present strength are largely due to his 
personal inspiration and kindly interest in all members of the craft. 

Resolved, That this Typothetz tender to Mr. Morehouse its best wishes 
for his long-continued good health and the fullest enjoyment of the rest 
from business cares which he finds necessary, and which is so deserv- 
edly his due. 

Resolved, That this Typothetz feels that the retirement of Mr. More- 
house from its membership would be a great loss to all of its members 
and the craft in general, of which he has been so devoted a leader and 
friend, and 

Resolved, That in token of its respect and appreciation Mr. Morehouse 
is hereby made an honorary life member of the Connecticut Typothetz, 
with all the privileges of an active member. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded in the minutes of this 
Typothete and that a copy be sent to Mr. Morehouse. 


THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 


The action of the recent meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, held in New York, in appoint- 
ing a standing committee to adjust the labor troubles of its 
members, is a hopeful sign, and gives promise that the strike 
and boycott, so far as the newspaper branch of the printing 
business is concerned, will soon be things of the past. This 
committee is composed of Alfred Cowles, of the Chicago 
Tribune, who is the chairman; M. J. Lowenstein, of the St. 
Louis Star, secretary, and Herman Ridder, of the New York 
Staats Zeitung. The announcement of the appointment of 


the committee was accompanied by the following statement 
as to its purposes: 

This special standing committee is substantially an arbitration com- 
mittee. Its duty is to obtain data respecting wages paid in several cities 
the condition of labor in the offices of the various members of the asso- 
ciation, and such other information as may be useful and beneficial to both 
employer and employe. 

This committee feels charged with the sacred task of settling disputes 
whenever possible, and to that end will labor to secure the establishment 
of joint national arbitration committees, to adjust labor troubles between 
members and their employes that can not otherwise be settled. 

The committee was not appointed to provoke controversies or to 
antagonize labor, but, on the contrary, to promote a better understanding 
between me mbers and their employes. The services of the committee 
and its commissioner will be at the disposal of any member of the asso- 
ciation, and the good offices of the committee will be gladly extended to 
any member on request. 

At the last regular meeting of the Chicago Typothetz the 
workings of labor organizations and the allied trades were 
discussed. Several suggestions were made concerning the 
relations between the labor organizations and the Typothete, 
and these were referred to the executive committee with 
instructions to make a report and continue the debate at the 
next meeting. About twenty-five members were present. 


CONNECTICUT TYPOTHETH.— The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Typothetz was held at the Hotel 
Winthrop, Meriden, Connecticut, February 20, with about 
thirty members in attendance. Papers were read by R. L. 
Peck and W. H. Brainard, of Hartford, and resolutions 
eulogistic of C. S. Morehouse were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Morehouse, ex-president of the United Typothete, has 
recently retired from active connection with the well-known 
printing-house of New Haven that he has been a member of 
so many years. 
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WITHOUT A PEER, 


THE INLAND PRINTER is not only without a peer as an 
example of typographical and mechanical excellence, but is 
doing yeoman service in bringing about a better condition 
of things in the allied trades.— A. J/. Allen, proprietor 
Chickasaw Enterprise, Paul’s Valley, Indian Territory. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 


PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, 


: BIGELOw’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50 


PUNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

A PLURAL POSSESSIVE ABBREVIATION.—C. D., Seneca, 
Missouri, writes: “How shall we punctuate the sentence, 
‘Weighed on Wood Bros scales’? The firm is composed of 
two brothers, consequently the word ‘brothers’ would be 
plural. My way of punctuation would be ‘Weighed on Wood 
Bros.’ scales,’ but the remainder of the force, including 
proofreader, say otherwise.” duswer.—No plausible reason 
for “saying otherwise” seems possible. “Bros.” is the abbre- 
viation of “brothers,” and the possessive should be formed 
by adding an apostrophe, just the same as it would be if the 
word were spelled out. This question has been answered 
before in a recent issue. 

QuoTaTion.— F. H., Columbia, Missouri, asks whether 
the following sentence is properly quoted: ‘Doubtless this 
term [“laborers”] is often used in an enlarged sense.” 
“The word laborers,” he says, “is not a part of the quota- 
tion, and yet it is quoted. Being in brackets, should it have 
a single or double quotation-mark?” Answer.— Brackets 
cut off what they inclose as something entirely independent, 
just the same as anything not in any way connected with the 
rest of the matter; therefore, double marks arecorrect. This 
is in accordance with the common usage that treats all main 
quotations alike, and uses single marks only for what is 
quoted within what is inclosed in double marks. ‘Technical 
philological usage considers such a mention of a word as 
merely separated by. quotes from the context, and not as a 
real quotation, and so uses single marks for the purpose; 
but this is done without reference to use or non-use of 
brackets. 

NuMBER OF NouN AND VERB.—W.H.D., Geneva, Ohio, 
writes: “In the sentence, ‘Geneva Tool Company, makers 
of agricultural tools, employs over 200 hands,’ are the words 
‘makers’ and ‘employs’ properly used? ‘Makers’ is a 
noun in apposition with ‘Geneva Tool Company,’ which being 
of singular number, should it (makers) be singular? On 
the other hand, should the verb be plural? Somehow it does 
not look right to use both singular and plural forms in the 
sentence, but changing either one or the other looks still 
stranger.” Answer.—tIn the sentence as written the words 
are not both right; the verb should be “employ,” plural. 
While the company’s name is that of only one company, still 
it is a kind of name that is more frequently treated as plural 
than as singular in such connections. It is not right to use 
a plural noun and a singular verb; the two should always 
agree in number. Most collective nouns may take sometimes 
a singular and sometimes a plural verb, according to the con- 
ception of what they name as a unit or a number of indi- 
viduals. We may correctly say that a company employs men ; 
but when we introduce another nominative, as here, in apposi- 
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tion, we shall be in accord with prevalent practice if we 
adopt the plural, and use with it the plural verb. 

CHOICE OF PREPOSITION.—F. K. G., Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, requests an opinion as to choice between “resides on O 
Street” and “resides in Q Street,” and asks: “Is it not a 
fact that the latter construction is that most generally used 
by English writers, and was it not adopted by the Anglo- 
phobic press of America because it was English? If it is 
correct, by what rule is it justified ? Can a residence ‘be in’ 
a street? It is understood that when it is said that a person 
resides ‘on’ a certain street, it is meant that his residence 
faces that street. Is there a similar reason for the use of 
‘in’?’’ Answer.—To begin at the beginning, we should 
not say that one resides either on or in O Street. Lives is far 
preferable, and the expression dictated by usage is that one 
lives in (not on) Q Street. Whether it is a fact or not that 
American use of this expression is a mere adoption of English 
use could not be determined without much research ; but that 
it is Anglophobic can hardly be true. An Anglophobe would 
not be likely to adopt anything because it is English; such a 
copier would be an Anglomaniac. It is correct, and is justi- 
fied by the rule that one should say what he means. A resi- 
dence (we should rather say a house, or a home) can be in 
a street. It is understood by those who are thought to know 
best that saying that a person lives on a street is simply an 
error, and that the person really lives in the street. The 
reason for the use of “in” may be found in the fact that 
“street” in its commonest use includes not only the road- 
way, but also the houses on each side of the roadway. ‘This 
certainly places the house zm the street. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SIMILAR Worps, Etc.—E. E. D., 
Washington, writes: ‘ In shorthand ‘practical’ and ‘ practi- 
cable’ are written in the same way. Believing it safer to do 
so, I have always made a distinction, writing the character 
representing ‘pr’ for ‘practical’ and ‘prb’ for ‘practicable.’ 
A stenographer criticised this distinction, saying that the 
context would always show which word was intended. Even 
with the help of the dictionary I have not clearly ascertained 
when to use each. Please advise me on this point. Which 
is the best dictionary ? I intend to buy one, and wish to get 
the best. In beginning a letter on the typewriter some opera- 
tors begin each line of the address five spaces further in than 
the next preceding line; but I have always arranged the 
address so that the center of the second line would be directly 
under the end of the first, and the third in the same relation 
to the second. The ‘other girl’ maintains that, as the left 
margins in typewriting are the ones to be made even, it is 
inconsistent to attempt to have the ends of the address lines 
run out in any special way. Which is the better—to have 
each line five spaces further in than the next preceding line, 
or to consider lengths of lines? Where I have said ‘ next pre- 
ceding,’ should I not have said ‘last preceding’? I suppose 
you are right in preferring ‘had rather,’ but I would rather 
not use the expression myself, even though, as you say, it is 
used by the best writers. It may be from lack of broadness 
that my mind will not accept it, but, although I wish to be 
as broad-minded as I can, and to improve all I can, I can 
not say ‘had rather.’ Isn’t it on a par with ‘had ought to’ 
or ‘hadn’t orter’?” Answer.— The distinction in writing 
seems advisable, as context does not always show which word 
is intended. Anything is practical that is in accordance with 
actual practice, and not merely theoretical; a man is prac- 
tical who maintains practice based on experience, and is not 
given to mere theorizing ; anything is practicable that can be 
put into practice, that is not impossible of accomplishment ; 
“practicable” is not applicable to persons. No dictionary 
seems to distinguish the two words with perfect clearness. 
The best dictionary undoubtedly is Funk & Wagnalls’ Stand- 
ard; but its best use will involve a little close study of the 
scientific alphabet and a careful reading of the introduction. 
Its new method of indicating sounds has misled even some 
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accomplished scholars, but only because they jumped to 
unfounded conclusions; very little intelligent examination 
should enable any one to understand it. Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary is altogether out of the race in compari- 
son with the Standard, and the Century costs five or six times 
as much. The five-space rule for indention seems good, and 
not likely often to give a poor effect. “Next preceding” is 
good, though probably “last preceding” or merely “ pre- 
ceding” is oftenest used. Actual preference of “had rather” 
was hardly intended. What was meant was rather objection 
to the ignorant criticism of it that is so often expressed. It 
is not at all on a par with “had ought to,” ete. “Would 
rather” is good enough for those who choose to use it, and 
may be even preferable sometimes ; but no reasonable objec- 
tion to “had rather” seems possible. Nearly always the 
criticism is coupled with that of “had better,” by those who 
strive to convince us that “would better” is preferable. One 
of the best explanations of the idiomatic “had better” is 
given in a letter published in the Dia/, November 1, 1898, 
which contained the following: ‘I refer to the use of ‘would 
better’ for the idiomatic ‘had better’ in such sentences as 
‘You would better see about it yourself.’ The origin of such 
an unidiomatic, illogical locution may be due to the school- 
master’s diagram. I know nothing more destructive 
of idiomatic, and hence effective, English speech than the 
popular school methods of parsing and diagramming. An- 
other explanation I offer is that ‘would better’ for ‘had 
better’ may have arisen in the common speech by analogy 
with ‘would rather’ for ‘had rather,’ both of which are in 
good use. It seems more likely, however, to be a conscious 
effort on the part of the purist, regardless of idiom, to put 
his speech in accord with his notions of grammatical correct- 
ness.” English has many idioms that can not be thrown out 
because they will not square with individual notions of gram- 
matical correctness. 





FAMILIAR BOER WAR WORDS EXPLAINED. 


Many readers have been perplexed over the meaning and 
pronunciation of the new and often formidable words which 
appear in the cablegrams and articles relating to the South 
African war. It is to be remembered that nearly all of South 
Africa was originally settled by the Dutch, and that it is 
from their language that these difficult and perplexing terms 
are taken. Thus the ending “dorp,” seen in the names of so 
many towns, such as Klerksdorp and Ardsdorp, is the Dutch 
for village; “berg,” another familiar ending, means a moun- 
tain; “fontein,” a spring, and “drift,” a ford. In addition to 
these words the war news from South Africa has been 
sprinkled with frequent references to “kopjes,” “neks,” 
“kloofs,” “pans,” “veldts,” and “spruits.” “Kopje” is the 
Dutch for the hillocks which have formed such an excellent 
natural defense for the Boer marksmen; a “nek” is the sad- 
dle-like elevation connecting two hills, such as Laing’s Nek; 
“kloof” is another word for ravine; a “pan” is a sheet of 
water; a “veldt” a South African prairie, and “spruit” is a 
general term applied by the Boers to any small stream. 
These are the most common words in use in the current dis- 
patches from South Africa, and if this explanation of their 
meaning is kept in mind it may help toa clearer understand- 
ing of the course of events in that part of the world. — 
Leslie’s Weekly. 





SIMPLICITY IN STYLE. 


The art of simplicity in style depends upon the ability to 
grasp essentials, and it is the acquirement of this ability that 
probably dooms many to years of struggle. An astute old 
minister, being asked to make a five-minute speech, smiled 
and replied, “If you want me to talk five minutes, I will 
want an hour to study; but if you ask me to talk an hour, I 
can do soon a moment’s notice.”—Self-Culture Magazine. 











BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed In black Ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

MopERN LETTERPRESS DeEsiGNns.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
=" the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth. $1. 

SPECIMENS OF JopworK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jos ComPposITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DIAGRAMS OF ImposITION.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK BooKx.—By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Dre MontTrortT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book,9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office _ being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.5 

HInTs ON IMPOSITION. ~By T.B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
‘instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


G. S. Sprinc, Geneva, Ohio.— Your ads. are forcefully 
displayed. 

C. A. NEAL, Williams, Arizona.— Folder very neat and 
creditable. 

DELAVAN W. GEE, Denver, Colorado.— Specimens neat, 
well displayed and artistic. 

C. E. CUNNINGHAM, Brandon, Mississippi.— Blotter good 
as to design and composition. 

JAMEs B. Brown, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— Blotter excel- 
lent. Other specimen only ordinary. 

Lewis RAMSTHAL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— Specimens 
good as to design and well displayed. 

J. E. Hutser, College Point, New York.— Your ads. are 
all good, but the Gaignat ad. is very fine. 

C. D. ScCHOONMAKER, McHenry, Illinois.— Specimens 
very good as regards whiting out and display. 

MunsEy BuLL, Roswell, Mew Mexico.—Your specimens 
are neat, but some of them are a trifle too fancy. 

O. T. BRATCHER, Maryville, Missouri.—Your pony state- 
ment is up to date as to design. Reprint copy bad. 

CHARLES W. HENKE, New Paynesville, Minnesota.— 
Card specimen good as to design and composition. 

Juan S. TuRNER, C. Victoria, Tamps., Mexico.—Your 
title-page is artistic as to design and well displayed. 

FRANK V. CRILL, Decatur, Indiana.—Your Holthouse 
note-head is better in every way than the reprint copy. 

















E. A. L., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Specimens 
artistic as to design. Composition neat and correctly 
treated. 

W.S. T., Providence, Rhode Island.—Y. M. C. A. heading 
very neat. We advise employing smaller type for names of 
officers. 

A. L. Curpman, Poland, Maine.— Your specimens are 
very creditable. The booklet is your best job. It is quite 
attractive. 


J. S. Apams, Lowell, Michigan.— Statement heading up 
to date as to design and well displayed. Other specimens 
creditable. 

Noran Davis, Fresno, California.— Circular good as to 
design, and very attractive. Cover design, while neat, is not 
out of the ordinary. 
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horizontal rules continuous and piecing the vertical ones. 
Your title-page is all right. For books of this class the 
design is correct. 

THE FARR PREss, Chicago, Illinois.— We reproduce your 
Story & Clark Organ Company heading, example No. 1. It 
is excellent as to design and thoroughly up to date. 

RussELL THOMPSON, Boulder, Colorado.— Your speci- 
mens are all first-class. The placards are excellent and 
especially praiseworthy for their modernized display. 

CALUMET PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois.— 
While your letter-head is neat and well balanced, yet it has 
this serious objection: The firm name is entirely too small. 

Dan M. WoGaAmMan, Quincy, Ohio.— Set the line “ Printer 
and Publisher” in one size smaller type. Omit the rules 
after the line. Also omit the rules underneath the name. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
**ORPHEUS*” SELF-PLATING 
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ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO GENERAL OFFICES 


CANAL AND SIXTEENTH STREETS 


CHICAGO, U. 5. A. 


No. 1. 


B. BERTRAM ELDREDGE, Brockton, Massachusetts.— 
Specimens well displayed and artistic as to design. Color 
schemes very harmonious. 

RoscoE THompson, Hudson, Michigan.— Presswork all 
right on the Stowell heading. Envelope printed in green 
ink is your best specimen. 

J.S. WouirorpD, Rockford, Iowa.— Your specimen is 
well printed and neat. We have no suggestions to offer 
relative to the composition. 

R. E. BARTLETT & Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan.— We con- 
sider your label specimens very good. They are well printed 
and the type display is neat. 

WILLIs Epwars, Austin, Minnesota.—You certainly did 
improve the Owen job very much. Your specimens are all 
very neat and well displayed. 

JAMES W. BRITTON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Address 
line on Walker bill-head too prominent; otherwise it is good. 
Too many type faces used on card. 

FERGUS CANADIAN, Fergus, Ontario.— The War Social 
announcement is unique and artistic as to design. Other 
specimens very creditable and well displayed. 

GEORGE O. VAUGHAN, Fort Smith, Arkansas.— Speci- 
mens all first-class and up-to-date. Cover-page design artistic 
and harmonious as to stock and color scheme. 


F. G. Foster, Medicine Hat, N. W. T., Canada.— The 
only criticism we have to make on your letter-head is that 
the type for the date-line is not large enough. 


F. L. ANDREWS, Pinckney, Missouri.—Your February 
blotter is neat, but the display lines are too weak and the 
reading matter is set in too heavy-faced type. 


M. D. MoutTon, Stuart, lowa.— Specimens all creditable 
and neat, especially so, considering your experience. To get 
the full benefit of criticism send fewer specimens. 

WILL U. MAcKEy, Carson City, Nevada.— Your tabular 


work is all right. Where the joints are as perfect as those 
shown in your specimens there is no objection to making the 





Put a plain one-point brass rule around the “Quincy Weekly 
Herald” line, using no fancy end pieces. Employ a trifle 
heavier type for this line. 

JoHN M. Driver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Your 
Engravers’ Roman stationery specimens are excellent and 
have the correct treatment, taken as a whole. The address 
line on the Moffett & Parsons bill-head is set in too large 
type. 

REVIEW PRINTING House, Towanda, Pennsylvania.— 
Blotters are all very good as to design. We think it a good 
scheme to employ half-tone cuts of local interest to illustrate 
them. 

LisLE R. MOREHOUSE, Washington, Iowa.— The County 
envelope as designed by you is far superior to the one 
selected. All your specimens are good as to design and 
composition. 

Ermer Ho ttis, Salisbury, Maryland.— The Todd bill- 
head is all right, both as to design and composition. The 
type employed on the note-head is all too nearly of one size 
and strength. 

MICHAEL J. KILLCULLEN, Olyphant, Pennsylvania.— 
Your Nos. 2, 10 and 11 examples are very creditable. The 
greatest defect in your work is the employment of too large 
type for display. 

H. T. HaLtrtam, Anderson, Indiana.— Viewed as a whole, 
your specimens are quite creditable. Do not employ diagonal 
or curved display lines on stationery work. The State 
League program is excellent. 

M. L. Royce, Golconda, Illinois.— Specimens neat, but 
not out of the ordinary, nor up to date as to design. They 
are on the “long-line-short-line” plan. Break up your dis- 
play and do not use curved lines. 

THE Ep H. Gress Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
The cards which amateur printers in your city are printing 
for 60 cents a thousand are very dear at that price. There 
are any number of firms in your city that would not use 
them as a precious gift. Do not be alarmed. They will not 
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do much damage. The greatest fault we see in your work 
is the employment of too large type and too many different 
faces. Do not try to make so many display lines. Break up 
the display and do not make use of the “long-line-short-line” 
plan. 

DuTCHER, BREED & STORGAARD, Brookings, South 
Dakota.—Your souvenir edition is very creditable. Taken 
as a whole the ads. are well displayed and attractive. A big 
undertaking admirably well done. 

THE GAZETTE, Hackettstown, New Jersey.— While your 
blotter is neat and well displayed, the diagonal rules should 
have been omitted. Where they run through the reading 
matter they make it very hard to read. 

CHARLES W. SMITH, Hingham, Massachusetts.—Your 
card specimen is the best as to design, but the panel is much 
too large and the street address too prominent. Both cards 
are faulty, being set in too large type. 

Epwarp W. SrutTeEs, Spokane, Washington.— As usual, 
your specimens are all first-class and up to date. We repro- 
duce your cover-page, 
example No. 2. It is 


. == | artistic as to design 
W and excellent as to 
Ww ‘ | display. 


| W. H. PICKENS, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania. 
! | We do not know the 
RITUAL... name of the 13-year- 
| old boy who set the 
specimens in his leisure 
time in your office, 
but we will say that 
he has exceptional tal- 
TION... SPONANE ent for the printing 
WASHINGTON... business. 


W. P.C., Worcester, 
Massachusetts.— Bick- 
ford & Sweet letter- 


head neat and well 
balanced. The Have- 
ner letter-head has too 
much border on it. 
Also poorly balanced 
and has a ragged ap- 
pearance. Other speci- 
mens creditable. 

me, THE ART PRINT- 
ERY, San Francisco, California.— Your letter-head, envelope 
and card are excellent and quite artistic. The Broder 
bill-head is also good. You deserve credit for the improve- 
ments manifest on your specimens. 


w Ww PAINTERS AND.. 
PAPERHANGERS 
LOCAL ASSOCIA 


ORGANIZED 
FEBRUARY 2, 1699 








W. K. TRECHSEL, Birmingham, Alabama.— Your large 
and varied parcel of specimens reflects much credit. It is 
quite impossible, in our limited space, to criticise so many 
specimens. The work shows that you have ability and good 
taste. 

Roy ANDERSON, Greenville, Texas.— Your McBride ad. is 
first-class as to design and very forceful as to display. While 
your stationery specimens are good as to design, yet you 
employ such large type for display as to seriously mar their 
appearance. 

JoHN McCormick, New York.— Your specimens are all 
first-class and of artistic merit. We reproduce your design 
of the Vanden Houten statement heading, example No. 3. 
It is unique and thoroughly up to date. The calendar is 
also excellent. 


WE have received a copy of a very poor poster printed at 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana. We decline to criticise it, owing to 
the fact that we do not think it was printed by the party 


sending it. We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
not pay any attention to specimens when not accompanied 
by the name of the sender. 

Witiis HALtock, Riverside, California.— The Riverside 
Dairy bill-head is good as to plan, but the name of proprietor 
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is set in too large type, and it should have been incorporated 
in the panel. The Freeman & Hallock bill-head is first-class 
and artistic as well. 

F. L. Gray, Corning, lowa.— Your most artistic piece of 
composition is the program of “The Elms.” We advise you 
to discontinue the use of bent rule. It is out of date. Plain 
rulew ‘k is the thing now. Most of your specimens are very 
neat and creditable. 

N. E. ARNOLD, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— We reproduce 
two of your specimens. “D” is an example of injudicious 
ornamentation. The two Egyptian 
ornaments should not have been em- 
ployed. One-point rule should have 
been used for the underscoring in- 
stead of two-point. Example No. 4 
is unique for an envelope corner card 
and possesses considerable merit. 








N. E. ARNOLD 
GRENOBLE, Pa. 














The two ornaments inside the main a 

panel of the Brennan letter-head 

should not have been used. Your ‘ani 

other specimens are excellent and wpa 

artistic. ON 
GEORGE L. CARTER, Owensboro, ice 


Kentucky.— Your specimens are all 
neat and creditable. Considering 
your experience, your work speaks if 
well for your future progress if you 
continue to study. Do not accord 
so much prominence to such things 
as “Bought of,” etc. 


E. L. Surron, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin.— Viewed collectively, your No. 4. 
specimens are quite creditable, both 
as toplanand display. Some of the specimens, however, are 
faulty. There are too many type faces employed on the 
January blotter. We notice also that you have omitted the 
dates of the moon’s phases. It is useless to place them in 
the calendar months unless accompanied by their proper 
dates. When you wish to employ rule borders with angular 
corners, do not print them on round-corner cards, as the 
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round corners on the card and the square ones of the border 
do not harmonize. 

Joun H. Mattuews, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
color schemes on your blotters are harmonious, but they 
should be reversed on each blotter in order to give strength 
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No. 5. 


to the main display lines. Composition on all specimens 
very creditable. We reproduce your heading for magazine 
article, example No. 5. It is thoroughly artistic and rivals 
the work of the pen-and-ink artist. The design is thoroughly 
in keeping with the subject. 

G. A. Renscu, Greenville, Illinois.— Neatndss, coupled 
with good display, is characteristic of nearly all your speci- 
mens. The Haninger bill-head is faulty, having too many 
type faces employed in its construction. The Sum letter-head, 
on blue stock, is artistic and very harmonious. 

A. W. Barnes, Hebron, Indiana.— You employ too large 
type on your stationery specimens. Too much prominence is 
given catch-lines “Office of,” etc. Send in specimens often. 
You need a great many pointers. Buy the book published 
by The Inland Printer Company, “Job Composition.” 

H. F. FINKENHOEFFER, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your folder is 
well displayed and artistic as to design and color scheme. 
We advise omitting the background tint on the card. The 


























proper treatment of stationery work requires that the firm 
name be the most prominent display, with the business 
engaged in secondary. You have this order reversed on your 
business card. 

G. A. CROWDEN, Mendota, Illinois.— Bill-head of W. A. 
C. good as to design. We reproduce the Witte & Burke 
bill-heads. No. 7 is the reprint copy. Its faults are too 
manifest to need criticism. No. 8 is a very neat modern 
design, but has the fault of a date line which is entirely 





too small. No. 9 shows’ the heading as accepted by the 

customer. It is neat but very ordinary. (See page 60.) 
JoHN J. F. YorRK, 

Scranton, Pennsyl- 





vania.—We repro- 
duce your cover-page 
design, example No. 
6. It is neat and ar- 
tistic. It was printed 
on smooth-finished 
bottle-green Princess 
cover paper, and was 
bronzed with alumi- 
num. Your other 
specimens are very 
creditable. 

A. E. BRADSHAW, 
Alliance, Ohio.—’The 
envelope corner card 
chosen by your cus- 
tomer was not as good 
as the rejected one, 
specimen “G.” We 
offer the following 
suggestions for still 
further improving 
this job: Omit the 
fleur-de-lis ornament and the vertical rule, move the central 
section over to the center of measure, set the address line in 
10-point Jenson and at the right of this line place this word- 
ing, “Return in ten days.” Set in very small type, making 
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two lines of it. This plan will assist you to make a better 
balance and also allow you to incorporate the return clause 
desired by your customer. 

FRANK C. BLunpon, Baton Rouge, Louisiana.— While 
the work done by the pupils in your school is creditable, con- 
sidering their experience, yet it has many defects. If you 
will get the book, “Job Composition,” published by The 
Inland Printer Company, price 50 cents, it will explain 
many things that your pupils should know. Nearly all the 
faults evidenced on the specimens are treated in this 
book. 


ery Association, specimen “* H,” while up to date as to design, 
does not give the town and State enough prominence. This 
is a rather common error on work of this class. The firm 
name and address should always be accorded the most prom- 
inence on envelope corners. 

Braun & SOWLE, Hutchinson, Minnesota.— Your ad. as 
it appears in the Leader is the best as to type arrangement 
and display. To be sure they have more room in which to 
display the matter than either of the other papers. The ad. 
in the 7imes, while not so large, is well displayed. It would 
be more attractive had more ink been used in the presswork. 
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I. LurHER RANEK, New Holland, Pennsylvania.— The 
Teachers’ Institute program is your best specimen. Plan 
and neatness very commendable. The Cross Keys Hotel 
note-head, specimen “E,” is faulty. The second and third 
lines are much too prominent and the ornaments underneath 
the matter in the right-hand corner should have been omit- 
ted, because they are so prominent as to detract from the 
matter above them. 

H. G. Hays, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota.— You get good 
prices for your work. Collectively, your specimens are neat 
and creditable. Your envelope corner for the Evan Cream- 


The display in the /udependent ad. is weak, which has a 
tendency to throw out the cuts to the detriment of the reading 
matter. 

E. R. STEPHENS, Hoosick Falls, New York.— Specimen 
“A” has these faults: “In Account With” is much too large 
and is still further intensified by the underscoring rules. 
This wording should be very small and set in lighter-face 
type. The best way is to count such wording as white 
space, bringing the line to which they belong over to the 
center of the measure. One size smaller Jenson would be 
better for the address line. The border around panel is 
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entirely too large and the type employed in panel not suit- 
able. A plain one-point rule, such as is used for the under- 
scoring, would be much better and give the heading a neater 
appearance. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota.— We reproduce 
the Boxrud bill-heads. No. 10 is the reprint copy, set on 
the old long-line-short-line plan. No.11 shows the up-to-date 
method. We have two criticisms to make on the No. 11 
example: There should have been one lead between the 
names in the upper left-hand corner, and there should also 
have been more space between the last two blank lines. 
Your other specimens are very creditable. 

J. S. Waters, Morgantown, West Virginia.— The letter- 
head of the Acme Publishing Company has too much read- 
ing matter on it and too much prominence has been 
accorded various portions. The color scheme is faulty, too 
much red having been used, which gives undue prominence 





were made could be shown. We are going to try the plan, 
with the firm conviction that it will be beneficial. These 
faulty specimens are not shown for any other reason than 
that all may have the benefit to be derived by seeing the 
specimens in question. Of course, it will be impossible to 
show all specimens of this nature, because some are not 
suitable for that purpose. It is not our intention to discon- 
tinue the practice of showing good specimens. That feature 
will be adhered to in the future as in the past. The faulty 
specimens will be designated by letter instead of number and 
will all appear on one page. (See page 59.) 


THE NEws, Carson City, Nevada.— The objection to the 
Steinmetz heading is too much “sameness” and the evident 
desire to display every item. It is impossible to get good 
results on this plan, especially when all display lines are of 
the same length. This specimen is shown among those 
upon which criticism is made and is lettered specimen “C.” 





Cc. H. BOXRUD. 
RH. BOXRUD. 
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to certain portions. The bookstore heading is better. The 
border around the panel is too heavy for the type employed. 
We could not-reproduce these headings because they were not 
suitable. 

R. A. TURNER, Lake Benton, Minnesota.— We reproduce 
your reset Tasker note-head, specimen “F.” It is neat and 
well balanced, but has a fault. The word “Photographer” 
should have been set in 12-point. It is not prominent 
enough. The ornament underneath this line should have 
been omitted. Extremes in prominence should be avoided. 
Some compositors would have made “Photographer” the 
most prominent line. This would be an error. It should 
have more prominence than you accorded it, but not enough 
to make it of equal prominence with the name. The reprint 
copy is bad. We are pleased to see the improvement you 
made over copy. 

It has been thought that this department would be of 
more general interest and that more printers would receive 
benefit therefrom if the specimens upon which criticisms 
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CARPETS, MILLINERY, ETC 


11. 


We understand from this heading that Mr. Steinmetz is a 
druggist. Therefore this is his principal business, and the 
next important display line after the name should be “Pure 
Drugs and Chemicals.” Everything else should be regarded 
as side lines to the drug business and be accorded about the 
same prominence. They could be placed in a small, neat 
panel at the left of the heading. Should the customer desire 
one or more of these items given prominence, it can be 
accomplished by setting them in slightly heavier type than 
the other items. 


CHARLES M. ETCHELLS, Mount Clemens, Michigan.— 
Omit the vertical panel on your letter-head, also the rule at 
the right of the horizontal panel. As to the color scheme for 
the golden-rod stock, use five parts gloss white, four parts 
French lemon yellow and one part American red, reduced 
quite thin with 00 varnish, for the tint background. Print 
the rule border and the line * Mt. Clemens Press” in brilliant 
vermilion. For the rest of the work use black. Your No. 1 
specimen was not in the parcel, consequently we can give 
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you no information. Your No. 2 specimen is neat and com- 
mendable for its simplicity. The Glover & Ferrin bill-head, 
specimen “B,” is faulty. Its appearance is very monotonous, 
due to lack of contrast and the employment of too large 
type, or types too near of same size or strength. We have 
repeatedly called attention to this common error and repro- 
duce this specimen in order that all may have the benefit of 
the criticism. As the heading now is it has a very crowded 
appearance. It is also badly whited out. We advise making 
two oblong panels bordered by one-point brass rule. Place 
the matter headed “Hardware” in one panel and wording 
captioned “Plumbing” in the other. Set the matter under 
the headings in much smaller light-faced type. Then prop- 
erly white out the matter. 


On page 592 of the January INLAND PRINTER there 
appeared three reproductions, the work of Mr. William H. 
Bradford, Portland, Maine. Mr. Bradford claimed to have 
designed specimens 7 and 8, and said that the customer, 
Mr. Lamson, instructed him to set the example shown as 
No. 9. Now comes the following letter from the customer: 


Ed S. Ralph, INLAND PRINTER: 

DEAR S1r,— Seeing in the January number of your journal, under the 
heading “Notes Upon Job Composition,” an article, evidently a reply to 
William B. Bradford, Portland, Maine, I do not think it uncalled for to 
rectify the mistaken impression he has given you as to his importance in 
the getting up of my little circular. 

Mr. Bradford has given you the impression that he designed the cover 
No. 7, whereas in no wise is he responsible for either cover. Both covers 
No. 7 and No. 9 were gotten out and designed by myself. First No. 7 and 
then No. 9, as I found No.7 misleading. My circular being a“ Treatise 
Upon the Stupy of the Violin,” and not upon the violin itself. Iam nota 
violin-maker, but a teacher of this instrument. 

No. 8 need hardly be mentioned, as it was only intended for an inside 
page, and the idea was dropped as soon as thought of. 

I feel that your sense of fairness will see the justice of my position in 
this matter, and that you will rectify the impression, given so publicly, of 
ignorance and utter lack of taste in my circular, a copy of which I enclose, 
thinking you may not have seen a finished specimen. I would say that 
friends and all who have seen the little book consider it not a wholly 
Yours respectfully, 

CARL LAMSON. 


We are always willing to rectify mistakes. Our readers now 
know both sides of the question and can form their own 
opinions. As to the relative merits of the specimens shown 
our opinion is the same as when the criticism was made. 


PORTLAND, February 1, 1900. 


inartistic production. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A DESERVED PROMOTION. 


Charles T. Parsons has been appointed Western manager 
for T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, makers of bookbinders’ 
machinery, succeeding A. D. Sheridan, who has gone East 
to engage in other 
ME : business. Mr. Par- 
; sons took charge of 
the branch, which is 
located at 413 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, 
on March 1. He has 
been connected with 
this office for the past 
eight years, first en- 
tering the employ of 
the company as a 
clerk at a small sal- 
ary. He was after- 
ward appointed city 
salesman. In ad- 
dition to his duties in 
Chicago he did considerable traveling, and is well known to 
printers, publishers and bookbinders throughout the West 
and Northwest. Mr. Parsons has always been an enthusiast 
as to the merits of Sheridan machinery, and his promotion is 
well deserved. He is now in position to look after the 
interests of users of this class of machinery in the most care- 
ful manner, and it will be his endeavor to satisfy every one 
having dealings with the firm. The accompanying illustra- 
tion is made from a recent picture taken by an amateur in 
Mr. Parsons’ home. 





CHARLES T. PARSONS. 





“A GOOD THING TO HAVE AROUND.” 


Enclosed find postal-note for renewal of my subscription 
to your excellent journal, THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a 
necessary adjunct to all printing-offices and a good thing to 
have around, even if you do not have time to read it or 
renew your subscription on time. It should, however, be 
read by every printer in the land and they would all be 
benefited thereby.— Frank W. Reeve, Book and Job Printing, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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AND ITS FROM THE DAILY HERALD PRINS. 


Daily Herald Press, Boulder. 





AND ITS FROM THE DAILY HERALD PRESS. 


Reproductions of window cards, by the Dazly Herald Press, Boulder, Colorado, showing arrangement of type, borders, rules and ornaments, out of the 


usual style of setting such work. 


The originals were printed on white board, 9 by 12 inches in size, 


the design at the right being in blue ink. 
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f, NEWSPAPER GOSSIP 
ia,” COMMENT /( 






BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants. and is a valuable collection forcomparison and study. 25cents. 

Steps INtTo JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


THE Walton (N. Y.) Reporter has started on its twentieth 
volume. Its past record is one of continual and steady 
growth. 

On the twenty-ninth anniversary of the admission of 
Kansas to statehood, the Robinson /vdex issued a “ Kansas 
Day Edition” of unusual historic value. 

C. V. WuitTe, of Seattle, Washington, is publishing a 
bright, original little monthly “in the interest of legitimate 
advertising,” with the title, White’s Sayings. 

CHARLEs A. KiNG, Beverly (Mass.) Citizen.— The half- 
tones on your blotters are exceptionally well done. These 
made good advertising for your job department. 

J. A. RUGABER, Chicago.— The Avondale Council Tidings 
was noticed in THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1899, and 
it still keeps up its reputation as a neat little paper. 

THE Monroe County Mail, Fairport, New York, has 
improved its plant in many ways during the last few months, 
having added a new press, an Otto gas engine and a complete 
electric-lighting plant. 

THE Jnternational Bookbinder is a new trade journal, 
published at Washington and devoted to the interests of 
bookbinders of the United States and Canada. J. L. Feeney 
is editor and proprietor. 

THE Reporter-Journal, Towanda, Pennsylvania, devotes 
nearly a column to THE INLAND PRINTER’S last ad.-setting 
contest. Kiah C. Mott, who was the leading contestant, is a 
compositor on that paper. 

RIcHARD M. Bouton, pressman of the South Norwalk 
(Conn.) Sentinel, using a Cox Duplex press, has just had a 
continuous run of 122 days without breaking the web. Can 
any of my readers beat that record ? 

Watch City Bulletin, Waltham, Massachusetts.— Cover- 
page is neat and presswork is good throughout. The light- 
faced type used in the lower panel on the title is not in 
keeping with the balance of the dress. 

NEARLY every day brings the announcement of one or 
more publishers adopting the flat rate. A move of this kind 
is a step in the right direction and it is only a question of 
time when such a rate will be universal. 

ELBERT BEDE, North Branch (Minn.) Review.— The ads. 
you send are all good and I should reproduce the one of 
Lundberg & Olson if it were better printed. This is your 
best, with that of Harvey Mathews second. 

EpIToR PRIcE; of the Hudson (Wis.) Star-Times, gave a 
complimentary entertainment on February 8 to subscribers 
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to his paper, which was highly appreciated by a crowded 
house. Brother Price seems to have the faculty of keeping in 
the good graces of his constituency. 


ANAMOSA (Iowa) Prison Press.—There is a notable 
improvement in the presswork, particularly in the color. In 
your double-column head, issue of February 17, the shorter 
piece of border should have been used at the bottom. 


JAMES F. SPENCE, Beatrice (Neb.) 77mes.—Your ads. are 
all properly displayed and nicely balanced. The one adver- 
tising “English Flannelettes ” could not be better if you had 
had the entire output of a typefoundry at your command. 


ORRIN F. ForDHAM, City Island (N. Y.) Drift.— With a 
little more “squeeze” on the presswork the paper will appear 
well. A larger letter is needed for the first line of the display 
heads on the first page, and a more careful grading of “ Per- 
sonals” is advisable. 

WEst UNIon (Iowa) Arvgo.—I note that a suggestion 
made in this department in January regarding grading cor- 
respondence has been adopted and the last page is much 
improved thereby. The Azgo is a very nicely made up and 
well printed paper and contains some good ads. 


C. D. SCHOONMAKER, McHenry ({Ill.) Plaindealer.— The 
make-up and ad. display of your paper need no criticism. 
The appearance of the second page, nearly filled with short 
items of correspondence, demonstrates that it pays to grade 
these paragraphs, as I have repeatedly advocated. 


LOWVILLE (N. Y.) 7Zimes.— The 7imes is a newsy paper, 
and its fourth, fifth and eighth pages are nicely arranged, 
particularly the latter, where the large amount of correspond- 
ence is neatly graded. The three display heads bunched on 
the first page is poor make-up, and these columns are uneven 
at the top. Ads. look well. 

THIs unidentified clipping has been received: “Amos J. 
Sledge and Thomas W. Hammer are the names of the editors 
of a Western newspaper whose motto is ‘ Nothing but sledge- 
hammer blows.’ Georgia once had two editors, Frank 
Stanton says, whose names were Hay and Oates, and they 
took both on subscription.” 


WITH its issue of February 15 the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard completed fifty years of successful existence. It 
celebrated its semi-centennial by presenting its readers with a 
twenty-page number, accompanied by a full size facsimile of 
“Vol. I, No. 1” of its paper, the whole making a well exe- 
cuted memento of the occasion. 

E. B. Autt, Equality (Wash.) Young Socialist.— Your 
paper is much improved. Yes, I would use caps and small 
caps for the date line, unless you have 6-point roman caps. 
One more lead above the line is necessary if you adopt the first 
suggestion. It is advisable to omit the parallel rules under- 
neath such heads as “Colony Notes.” 


WILLIAM H. Harris, South Jerseyman, Salem, New Jer- 
sey.— Your paper is very nicely printed, has an excellent 
advertising patronage, and is bright and newsy. I have but 
two suggestions whereby it could be improved — another lead 
through the second part of the heads, and grading short 
items under correspondence and similar heads. 


GRANT STEELE, Athens (Mich.) Bee.— The ads. you have 
marked are very good. Nearly all the others have too much 
display, particularly those on the first page. In the ad. of 
W. M. Rider * Manufacturer and dealer in” should have been 
in about 10-point roman. The make-up is good, but the 
presswork shows an uneven color and too light an impres- 
sion. 

Etwoop (Ind.) Cal/ Leader.— The arrangement of heads 
on the first page is the best feature of the paper. The color 
throughout is miserable and not one of the issues shows the 
columns even at the bottom. The sandwiching of items on 
seventh and eighth pages is another bad feature. There is 
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an abundant supply of news and a good advertising patron- 
age, but the greater portion of the mechanical work is not 
creditable. 

EwInGc HERBERT, publisher of the Brown County World, 
Hiawatha, Kansas, never does things by halves. In January 
he published a“ Holiday Souvenir Edition ” of 112 four-column 
pages andcover, with more half-tones than an average editor 
has time to count. Among the illustrations were several full- 
page cuts of prominent Kansas men, one-quarter life size, 
that were excellent. 

Jay CRAWFORD, Shenandoah (Iowa) Sentinel.— Your 
interesting letter regarding the last ad.-setting contest is 
appreciated, and I trust that some of our Western printers 





No. 1. 


will be fortunate enough to get into the “picture gallery” 
next time. The cut used on the cover of the seed-corn cata- 
logue was very striking, and it is reproduced herewith (No. 
1). Your envelope is neat and well balanced. 

ARLINGTON (Wash.) Zuterprise.— The first page is neatly 
arranged and the paper is well supplied with advertising. 
There is room for considerable improvement in the setting of 
the ads., however, as there are too many display lines and 
too many faces of type in each ad. ‘Try and reduce the 
number of display lines, use a little roman in the ads. and 
note the improvement. 

A FEw months ago I called attention to certain ads. that 
had appeared in a paper for a number of years without 
change, but the instances then related pale into insignificance 
beside the announcement by the Yarmouth (N. S.) Herald 
of the withdrawal from its columns of an ad. that was pub- 
lished therein thirty-four years without change, save that 
made necessary by the renewal of type. 

Contest No. 7, which was announced last month, does 
not close until May 1, so that there is yet ample time to enter 
specimens. ‘This is an important contest, particularly for job 
printers, who will undoubtly gain much benefit from a study 
of the various ways in which the business card will be set. 
Aid in the contest by sending in samples, showing your own 
ideas of its proper arrangement and display. 

AMERICAN newspaper enterprise seems to have been out- 
done by the feat of Alfred Harmsworth, proprietor of the 
London J/az/, who recently conceived the idea of putting his 
paper on the streets of Manchester, four hours away by the 
fastest trains, at the same hour that it appears in London. 
This could only be accomplished by having a duplicate plant 
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in Manchester and telegraphing the entire contents of the 
London edition, advertisements and all, five special wires 
being used for the purpose. The Chicago 7imes-Herald of 
February 25 contained a three-column illustrated article 
descriptive of Mr. Harmsworth’s life and achievements in 
the newspaper business. 

OLEAN (N. Y.) Zimes.— The Times has an excellent 
advertising patronage and the ads. are well displayed. Par- 
allel rules instead of the single rules in the publisher’s 
announcement would be an improvement, and light-faced 
parallel rules should replace the heavy double rules on either 
side of the date line on the first page. A head-letter machine 
would supply the means for greatly enhancing the general 
appearance of the paper. 

J. L. Cox and L. Henry Aff, West Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Quiver.— While not particularly artistic the ads. are notable 
for their plain, correct and well-balanced display. There is 
occasionally a trifling sameness, which is more noticeable in 
the ad. of Allen T. Lewis, where “Truck ” should have been 
larger and “everything that this county produces” smaller. 
Aside from an uneven indention at the tops of columns the 
make-up is good and the presswork very satisfactory. 


E. H. Dickinson, Clark (S. D.) Pilot Review.— The 
make-up of the February number of the Review is far more 
desirable than that of December, particularly in the arrange- 
ment of the first page. The box heads on “Local Items” 
and “Neighborhood News” in the latter, however, are pref- 
erable, although the flourishes could be omitted to advan- 
The presswork is very satisfactory and the ads. notably 


tage. 
The ad. of B. A. Tibbits is original and 


neat and attractive. 
striking. 

Roy ANDERSON, Greenville (Tex.) MWessenger.— The Mes- 
senger was one of the first papers to receive criticism when 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER was started, and 
since then has received mention several times. Yourads. are 
all nicely displayed; that of Dr. Samuel A. Miller had a 
large amount of matter in it, but was well arranged. The 
make-up is carefully handled, although I can not approve the 
placing of ads. in such positions as accorded those on the 
third page. 

E. W. HaypeEn, Galeton (Pa.) Dispatch.— Aside from 
the presswork, which you say it is impossible to improve with 
your present facilities, there is little to criticise about your 
paper. “Additional Locals” is not a suitable head for the 
first page—“Locals,” “Local Items,” or “Local Para- 
graphs” would be better, as “additional ” implies that others 
precede, while in this instance they follow. The local car- 
toons by your own artist, R. Soranson, are well executed and 
a good feature. 

Acoma (Wis.) Record.— The first page is well made up, 
and the presswork, excepting the slur at the bottoms of 
pages, is good. The double-column head, “Personal Men- 
tion and Local Items,” would look much better with the 
“and” in gothic caps. Nearly all the ads. have too many 
faces of type, and the light-face ornaments are out of place ; 
in most instances, however, the proper lines are displayed. 
Correspondence and local items look neater when graded 
with the shortest first. 

Harry M. KEeEny, Carlisle (Pa.) Sezfinel, writes: “We 
have just gotten out a new rate card, which we think is just 
about right for a daily with 2,500 circulation and a weekly of 
2,000 in a prosperous section of the country. It is open for 
criticism.” Axswer.— Both your daily and weekly cards are 
compiled on sound lines. In the daily I note that after the 
first week for each succeeding week you add 60 cents, and 
after the first month $1 for each succeeding month, and that 
the same plan is followed in making up the card for the 
I reproduce the cards herewith, as they show a good 


weekly. 
The daily has the 


method of “round number” calculation. 








fault of being very low, its yearly rate being but a little over 
4 cents per inch. 
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E. O. D. insertions, three-fourths full time rate. 

Once a week in daily, one-half full time rate. 

Extra for position advertisements. 

DELAVAN W. GEE, South Side Citizen, Denver, Colorado. 
For pleasing ads., good presswork and careful make-up, it 
would be extremely difficult to find a superior to the Citizen. 
A single rule between the editorial paragraphs is the only 
change I would suggest. The holiday number simply shows 
how much better a paper looks printed on calendered stock, 
as you could hardly hope to improve upon its mechanical 
features. The ads., using only Jenson and De Vinne con- 
densed, are exceptionally neat. 


RICHARD M. Bouton, South Norwalk (Conn.) Sentinel. 

I have examined the forty or more ads. with much pleas- 
ure, as they are nearly all very artistic. I reproduce one 
(No. 2) which is “artistically arranged” and no doubt did 
“attract attention.” One ad., 
that of Comstock Brothers, ad- 
+ vertising “ Useful Christmas 
Advertising | Gifts,” was quite below your 
Artistically standard. If it had been set 
| more after the style of that of 
Arranged I. Davis & Son, cut from the 
Sentinel of December 23, the 








Always sameness would have been over- 
| come. 

| Attracts MICHAEL J. KILCULLEN, of 

Attention Olyphant, Pennsylvania, writes : 

| “I wish you would continue the 

a Let us issuing of books containing 

& —” | specimens submitted in the con- 

foryou || tests conducted in your depart- 


ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Evening I think if a plan were adopted 


, 
Sentinel requesting each competitor to 
Washington St. | accompany his specimen with, 

South Norwalk say, 25 cents or 50 cents, or 
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Drop a postal and our | 
representative will call. | 


whatever you think would be 
necessary to defray the expenses 
No. 2. of the books, that it would be 
heartily sanctioned by a majority 
of the contestants.” Amnswer.—I have had several letters of 
this character, and I am wondering just how many of my read- 
ers would be willing to send in 25 cents with their entries, 
providing they received a book containing all the specimens 
submitted in the contest. If a sufficient number will write 
me expressing a willingness to do this I shall be glad to add 
this feature to all future contests. 


TuHaApDpDEus S. WALLING, Freehold (N. J.) Zvranscript, 
writes: “Can youexplainto me through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER why my ad. for contest No. 6 was not con- 
sidered worthy of mention by the judges in said contest? 
Place the enclosed specimen by the side of Nos. 11 and 5 (as 
reproduced in the February INLAND PRINTER) and I will leave 
to your judgmentthe rest. I have beenencouraged by others 
to write you on this subject, with the request that they be 
reproduced together, that the printing fraternity may also 
judge, especially enclosed ad.and No.11. I do not want you 
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to think Iam after prominence when not worthy, but I do 
not feel satisfied, as a constant reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, to think my ad. was not mentioned as compared 
with these two. I wish to thank you for past favors and be 
remembered as an appreciative reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER.” Answer.—lI reproduce your ad. (No. 3), which 
can easily be compared with the others in our February issue. 
After a careful study of the two ads. in question and your 





ONE DEALER OFFERS YOU 


A DIAMOND.- 


perfect, clear, brilliant, weighs 
one carat, fine, white— 


FOR $100; 


another offers you one for $75 
and tells you that in every re- 
spect it is as good as the one at 
$100. Either he tells the truth 
or not. Is he the sort of dealer 
who would misrepresent ? 


WE HAVE SOME VERY CHOICE ONE- 
CARAT DIAMONDS AT THESE PRICES, 
but there isa difference in them. 


Perhaps you can see it. We 
will try and show you. 


WHEELER, 


204 MARKET STREET. 


OUR STORE CLOSES AT 6:30 P.M. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST. 
EXCEPT SATURDAYS. 











No. 3. 


own, I am led to conclude that you failed simply through 
displaying “$100” instead of “$75,” as the judges no doubt 
argued, and quite rationally, too, that “a diamond for $75” 
would be more apt to catch the eye than “a diamond for 
$100.” As a matter of fact, the compositor who set the No. 
5 specimen submitted as his other ad. one set exactly like his 
successful one except that “$100” was brought out instead of 
$75.” The choice of type and the rule border make the 
typographical appearance of your ad. superior to either of the 
others. 

H. O. Lopwick, Portsmouth (Ohio) 7imes.— The 7imes 
shows much commendable effort, it being carefully made up 
and well printed, although its appearance would be greatly 
improved if a little harder paper was used. There are some 
good ideas in ad. display, particularly in those with rule 
panels. Probably the best is that of the Parisian Cloak and 
Dry Goods Company, excepting that either the first or last 
lines of the signature should have been shortened by using 
a short “&,” or by abbreviating “company.” The ad. of J. 
Elsman & Co. is too crowded with large type, a fault more 
or less noticeable in several others. 

On Sunday, February 25, the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, 
Colonel Breckinridge’s paper, published a four-page supple- 
ment containing “A Day in the Herald Office,” giving a 
description of one day’s work in the counting-room, edito- 
rial-room and composing-room. It is true to life through- 
out, but the best portion is that describing the managing 
editor’s experiences. After the arrival of the reportorial 
force and the giving out of assignments by the city editor, 
the interest increases as the night progresses, in the way 
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so tamiliar to the newspaper man, and concludes in this 
interesting way: 


It is two o’clock sharp and space is limited. There are seven col- 
umns of matter to gointo fourcolumns of space, andthe foreman tells the 
down-stairs office so in language that sounds like a threat of assassina- 
tion. 

“Very well, then, cut the head off Congress and reduce the United 
States army to forty lines solid.” 

“I’ve killed Buller and cut the life out of Oom Paul as you ordered, 
andif I take any more out of McKinley and Congress it will ruin both of 
them.” 

“Well, then, cut the head off the Kentucky Legislature and let it go at 
that. It won’t hurt it and the difference won’t be noticed. Don’t kill Mrs. 
R.’s dog item ; that’s paid for at 20 cents a line and has to go at top of col- 
umn next to reading matter.” 

It is now 2:10 and the foreman finds that he has four inches of unfilled 
space, having cut out too much matter, and the managing editor gasps 
back up the speaking-tube to “slug ” the man who died last night until he 
fits the space and let her go to press, as only ten minutes remain in which 
to catch the south-bound train with the mail edition. 

There is a rat-a-tat-tat up in the composing-room, a hammering of 
forms, a shuffling of feet, a little back talk on the part of the “printer’s 
devil,” who has just been knocked in the head with the mallet for getting 
in the way, and the Morning //erald slides off the stone, down the chute, 
onto the press, into the packages and then to the trains. 

A night in the office of the Morning Herald, with all its trials, its labor, 
its anxiety and its unrest has been passed. 





THE IMAGINATIVE ARTIST. 


The following cartoon from the Minneapolis 7776une com- 
memorative of the Minneapolis State Editorial Convention 
may or may not be taken as a faithful conception of the per- 
formances of the modern office devil, when the editor has 





gone fishing or gone to aconvention. If the printer had a 
tail such as the imaginative artist has fixed up the devil with 
he would not fear the encroachments of the machine —he 
could use it to push down spaces and keep up with the pro- 
cession. R. C. Bowman is the artist who made the draw- 
ing, and this reproduction is shown by his courtesy. 





AN UNUSUAL IMPRINT. 


A remarkable imprint, and a rather profane one also, is 
that which appears on the book thus described in Messrs. 
Tregaskis’ last catalogue : 

617 A DICTIONARY in which many Scotch Words are explained, 
and many others omitted, by SAWNEY SCRATCH, narrow 12mo, dlue 
morocco, gold tnside borders, top edge gilt, OTHERS ENTIRELY UNCUT, RARE, 
KERMACK Copy, 2 guineas. Edinburgh: Printed by God knows who, 
and Published the Lord knows when (181—) 


































































BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 


The following list of books is given for the conveniepce of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 


THE Pasadena (Cal.) Mews is “proud of its Linotype.” 

St. JosEPH (Mo.) Gaze¢fe claims an operator who has 
worked every day for five years. 

THEODORE L. DE VINNE is reported as satisfied with the 
work produced by his Linotypes. 

THE old conservative house of Harper Brothers, of New 
York city, are installing six Linotypes. 

LINOTYPE matrices are wearing better each year, due to 
the larger number of experienced operators. 

GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & Co., of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, have recently installed Linotype machines. 

D. APPLETON & Co. has printed 410,000 copies of *“ David 
Harum” from the original set of plates made from Linotype 
slugs. 

THE Linotype Company tries to keep a stock of 7,000,000 
matrices on hand. ‘Three-fourths of these are sold to 
increase existing plants. 

WitH a few more such progressive firms as Patterson & 
White, of Philadelphia, it will not be long before every printer 
will be his own typefounder. 

BurK & MCFETRIDGE, J. B. Lippincott Company, and 
the Franklin Printing House, all Philadeiphia firms, have 
added additional Linotypes to their plants. 

TuE Washington (D. C.) Fost has used its present font 
of Linotype matrices for eight consecutive years, and the 
Philadelphia North American matrices have been in use 
seven years. 

THE Linotype has made at least one invalid printer happy. 
This particular one is forced to live in a climate beneficial to 
consumptives. Before the machine arrived his salary was 
“climate and $4 per week,” now he is a machinist-operator 
and gets “climate and $6.” 

Reports received from some of the offices using aluminum 
alloy type, furnished with the Simplex machine by the Unitype 
Company, state pretty generally in strong terms their endorse- 
ment of the wearing qualities of that type. One enthusiastic 
printer declares “it will last forever.” 





NoTHInc illustrates the vastness of the printing industry 
more than the statement made by the typefounders that the 
past year more body type was made and sold than for many 
previous years. The man who argues that the success of 
the Linotype means the ruin of the typefounder is simply 
ignorant of the situation. 

At Naas, County Kildare (Ireland), recently a Linotype 
operator sued an employer for breach of contract, and dur- 
ing the hearing a question of trade usage came up. The 
testimony of one of the employer’s witnesses on this point 
was stricken out, the judge holding that as the witness was 















not a member of the union he was incompetent to give testi- 
mony regarding customs of the trade; nor would he receive 
evidence from the defendant employer on that branch of the 
case. 

FoRTY-EIGHT cities in the country have a piece scale for 
Linotype operators. From evidence received and heard 
from these places the range of wages received are in excess 
to cities paying the weekly time scales. 

It 1s DrFunct.—C. F., Tremont street, Boston, writes: 
“Can you give me the address of the publication published 
in the interest of machine composition in your city? I 
believe I received a sample copy when first issued, but none 
since.” Aduswer.— The paper you refer to was published in 
Minneapolis, but suspended after a couple of editions. 

WITH a larger and constantly increasing number of Lino- 
types which are now running without the aid of machinists 
than the number which are run with their aid, and inasmuch 
as the tendency is to dispense with their services altogether 
except in the very largest offices, it looks as though the Lino- 
type machinist as a craftsman is not destined to 
longevity or prominence. 


THE following offices have recently installed Sim- 
plex machines: Republican, Hudson, New York ; = 
Post, Lincoln, Nebraska; Gazette, Jefferson, Ohio; 
Tucker Publishing Company, New York city; 


Sse RE 
OUVRIERS! EN ACHETANT 


LA DEPECHE 


Vous commettez un crime de Lése-Humanite 


Elle trouve que nos bras ne lui rapportent 
pas assez d'argent; elle renvoie les ouvriers 
typographes et les remplace par des machines 
acomposer. EXPLOITEURS!! AFFAMEURS!!! 


No. 1. No. 


Independent, Honesdale, Pennsylvania; Aepudlican, Belvi- 
dere, Illinois; Courier, Carmel, New York; 77zmes, Little 
Falls, New York; Library Publishing Company, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

ONE subject I have not seen discussed I think will call 
for attention before many years. In old times (before the 
machines appeared) the composing-room was a school for 
the apprentice. We all know most of our membership and 
some of the best newspaper writers of the country entered 
the office as apprentices with little or no education. Since 
the advent of the Linotype the opportunities for education 
have been knocked out or greatly reduced. The boys have 
not the same facilities for gaining the rudiments of the 
trade, acquiring the knowledge of punctuation, capitalization 
and the general use of words the old-timers had. How are 
they to gain this necessary education; or, in other words, 
who are to take the places of the present generation of com- 
posing-room educated printers ?>—D. W. F., in Typographical 
Journal. 

Isaac RisLEy, of Pleasantville, New Jersey, has been 
experimenting with a composing-machine for some twenty 
years past, and has built and thrown away six complete 
mechanisms. The seventh one, which has been recently 
completed, he thinks good enough to market, and in due 
time it will be offered to the country printers of America as 
a low-priced typographic machine. It is of the class tech- 
nically known as a matrix machine, a keyboard being used 
to align characters which are justified automatically and 
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impressed on a strip of matrix paper that resembles a sheet 
of tough blotting paper. From this matrix paper a stereo- 
type for printing is made later in the ordinary way. The 
work produced is rather coarse, and the inventor admits that 
it is not suited to fine bookwork. The general objection to 
matrix machines has been the difficulty of making correc- 
tions. Mr. Risley is working on the problem of making 
corrections more easy, and promises to give this to the trade 
in time. The most remarkable part of the machine is the 
justifying mechanism. The inventor claims to have been 
the first to justify automatically. 


A FRENCH PRINTERS’ CRUSADE.— Brief reference was 
made to the disturbances caused in the printing trade at 
Toulouse, owing to the recent introduction of typesetting 
machines into some of the local printing-offices, particularly 
that of La Depéche. The warfare still continues, and placards 
and handbills, issued by the compositors, are being showered 
all over the place. We reproduce three of these from a recent 
issue of La Fonderie Typographique. ‘They are curiosities in 
their way, especially the monumental one (No. 2), 
the inscription on which may be translated as fol- 
lows: “Here lies the Despatch, which died of indi- 
Ree gestion, the result of devouring too many comps.” 
In one of the other bills (No. 1) it is stated that any 
workman who buys the paper in question thereby 


Toulousains, 


Alia de remplir un pew plus la godssat de mos actionngires, nous vous inlormons 
gue désormais notse jouraaf sara composé par des machines achetees &/ atronger, 
ef que novus n’aurons plus besoin de typographes. 

Mie pourront ee serrer /e ventre @ leur aise ot crier : 


VIVE LA SOOIALE !1!!! 
hr contiouerens la politique que nous avous toujours 
culvle : 
A NOUS LA BONNE GALETTE !! 
Quant aux principes : 
Y N'EN FAUT PLUS!! 


LA DEPECHE 


JyraalEstrera ArrradioaleSocialiate. -- (La maligure marque da Mdbende 1) 









2. No. 3. 


commits the new crime of Lese-Humanite. And, again, it is 
said (with regard to the proprietors of the journal) that 
“finding that our arms could not earn enough money to 
please them, they turned us out to make room for machines.” 
“Greedy-minded Beggars” (Affameurs). ‘These are some- 
what stronger comments than we are accustomed to in this 
country in similar cases. 

TYPESETTING machines are affording the citizens of the 
smaller cities a source of entertainment and instruction. 
The /ndex, Bellefontaine, Ohio, was not slow in seeing an 
opportunity. After the /nvdex had installed a Simplex, 
visitors were constantly coming into the office to see the new 
machine; so Lee J. Rosbuck, the manager, announced in the 
paper that the entire office would be open to the public on 
the evening of January 29. Charles H. Duboc, the operator, 
explained to all callers the mysteries of his charge. As a 
souvenir the ladies were presented with a handsome enameled 
blotter, bearing a picture of the Simplex, and in the upper 
left-hand corner was a type, tied with a blue ribbon. From 
an account of the affair in the /udea we believe the citizens 
of Bellefontaine will now read with increased interest the 
news set on “the wonderful invention !” 

A DISPATCH to the New York Sum says: “There is an old- 
time printer in the Government printing-office who worked 
on the Hartford Courant when Robert Bonner was setting 
type in that office. A tourist came along, he says, and 
offered to bet $10 that he could set more type than any man 
in the office. He told Mr. Bonner that he was not a marker 
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to him in speed and that he was afraid to put up his money. 
Mr. Bonner told the ‘tourist’ that he was not a betting man, 
but that he would chance him a ten-spot just to keep his 
hand in. The money was put up and the two men got down 
to their cases. In twenty hours and twenty-eight minutes 
Mr. Bonner had set and corrected 25,500 ems of solid minion, 
besides taking time to consume three pieces of custard pie 
and two glasses of milk. Mr. Bonner was recognized as one 
of the swiftest printers in the country. He was the first man 











THE SAME OLD PROBLEM. 


The Rev. C. M. Sheldon finds the same trouble in the daily paper as 
he does in daily living, to wit: “How can we get rid of the Devil?” 
— Minneapolis Tribune. 


to enter a typesetting contest in America, and it is a coinci- 
dence that Leo Monheimer, the last to win one, died within 
one week of Mr. Bonner. The greatest record Bonner ever 
made was setting and correcting 33,000 ems in twenty-four 
hours, an average of about 1,376 ems per hour.” 


THE quad attachment for the Linotype which has been 
patented by Messrs. Patterson & White, printers, of Phila- 
delphia, has caused quite a commotion among the fraternity, 
judging from the numerous inquiries received by this depart- 
ment the past month. In reply to many of these inquiries : 
The device is attachable to any Linotype machine; the time 
required to adjust it is about ten minutes; from ten to eight- 
teen two and three em quads are cast at each revolution of 
the mold disk; the quads are accurate, and are made to 
justify with type; any size body can be cast up to pica by 
using the proper molds; the ejector blade is made in such a 
manner that the first quad is ejected before the last quad is 
started, thus relieving the pressure from the machine from 
starting them all simultaneously ; the mold is of special make 
and the size of the quads are determined by the adjustable 
caps which are made into sections of two and three ems each. 
The patentees have been using these quads in their book and 
job departments for months. They have had four Linotype 
machines in use since July, 1896. One machine equipped 
with this attachment is all that is necessary for any size plant. 


TuIs department is frequently asked, in effect, as follows: 
“Which is the best typesetting machine forme to buy? Will 
not some one of the new machines be better for my work ?” 
It would be improper to give individual preference. The 
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advertising pages of the various trade journals show there are 
two machines at least commercially upon the market, and 
while there are several machines which have been for some 
time apparently upon the eve of being introduced to the 
trade, yet none of these can excel in ingenuity of construction 
the machines we now have, and while each of the new con- 
templated machines claims special advantages over the other, 
nevertheless the existing machines are daily demonstrating 
their usefulness. Morever, the companies whose machines 
are already upon the market have had the opportunity of 
perfecting their mechanisms and overcoming the weaknesses 
which developed after being placed in practical use. That 
most of the new machines will prove marketable is quite cer- 
tain; the ingenuity displayed in their construction entitles 
each of them to the greatest success, but that any of them 
will out-rival the present machines for years to come is very 
unlikely. 

Do TYPESETTING MACHINES Pay ?—Employer, Boston, 
writes: “Will you kindly inform an interested reader of your 
valuable journal whether typesetting machines actually pay 
or not? The subject is much discussed and reports are so 
conflicting that I am quite undecided about the matter.” 
Answer.— It occurs to us that the rapidly universal adoption 
of typesetting machines by the printing industry should be 
a sufficient answer in the affirmative. A visit to the offices 
and factories of both the Unitype and the Linotype companies 
proves that both companies have all they can do. This 
would indicate that typesetting machines must pay. Or, 
visit the large book printing-offices of New York city and 
Philadelphia and note the additional typesetting machines 
they have purchased and contemplate purchasing. Or, scan 
the list of offices published by these two companies as users 
of their respective machines and note that there is hardly a 
village in the United States but is in evidence as possessing 
one or more. Or, ascertain the number of offices having 
machines that avail themselves of the privilege of returning 
them and resuming hand composition. Do any or all of 
these things and you will probably say: “Yes, typesetting 
machines must pay.” . 

OvER SIxTy-FouR LiInES.—A _ correspondent writes: 
“Although we have had two Linotype machines running 
here for two or three years, there have to date existed different 
opinions as to the right way of measuring the Linotype 
composition by the 1,000 ems. It is a Norwegian office and 
German type is used. The stipulation is 15 cents per 1,000 
ems for long primer, bourgeois and brevier alike, the time- 
men setting and distributing all headings. When 1,000 ems 
is stipulated, is there more than one way of measuring, be it 
German or roman type? Some claim that German type ems 
will make shorter 1,000 than the English. The Illinois Staats 
Zeitung used to have alphabet measure, but then it was not 
ems. Leaded or solid makes no difference, as the machine 
does the leading. Now, take for instance 1,000 ems long 
primer on 13-pica wide measure; will not that require 62% 
lines to make 1,000 ems? Some one wants 64 lines to make 
1,000, but we all agree that THE INLAND PRINTER is the 
authority, and hope you will favor us with an early reply.” 
Answer.— lf measured by foundry type gauge there would 
be 62% lines of long primer in 1,000 ems set 13 ems pica. In 
Linotype, if it could be measured by an accurate gauge 
using the Linotype unit of measurement, which is .014 of an 
inch, there would be a few ems over 64 lines. 


CARE OF Parts.—S. F. C. writes: “Some time ago you 
answered a question of mine, for which accept my thanks. 
(1) What is the proper way to clean spacebands, and how 
often, to keep in good order? (2) When matrices hesitate to 
slide or drop promptly down their proper channels, what is 
the proper thing to use in the channels or magazine, to allow 
easy sliding ? (3) What is the correct way to wipe or clean 
the rollers or rubber hose when the cams hesitate or stick, or 











turn half way; and, of course, at the same time preserve the 
roller?” <Answer.—(1) There are many ways of cleaning 
spacebands, and as to the proper way there is a multiplicity 
of opinions. Some machinists rub them over a cloth-covered 
board, others simply rub the band at the casting point, others 
use a very fine oilstone, dry, laying the band flat, so that the 
back part of the slide is rubbed, as well as at the casting 
point. This method prevents the wearing away at casting 
point and keeps the face of the slide perfectly flat and even. 
After they have been rubbed clean, enclose them in a small 
box partly filled with graphite, shake it slightly, then take 
the bands out and jog them up sufficient to free them from 
the graphite; this keeps them in excellent condition and they 
work very free. Clean them daily. (2) When you have 
trouble with matrices sticking in channels, look to the lugs 
of the matrices first, perhaps they have an accumulation on 
the edge that runs in the lower groove; if not, then clean 
thoroughly the channel plate with benzine and the long brush. 
Do not use any substance in your channels ; all they need is 
to be kept clean. (3) The cam roll can be cleaned very 
nicely by washing first with a rag dipped in benzine, then 
sandpaper them all over. 


In the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, under head 
“An Energetic Operator,” you publish a letter from W. L. 
Sloane, Owensboro, Kentucky, telling of the cost of sorts, 
repairs, supplies, etc., for two Linotypes, which have been 
running three years and nine months. Mr. Sloane’s letter 
particularly interested me, from the fact that when I read it 
I had just finished figuring up the cost of sorts, repairs, 
supplies, etc., for the ten machines in this office, which have 
been running sixteen hours a day the past five years and four 
months. In our eleven channel plates are contained about 
eighteen thousand matrices. To keep these up to the stand- 
ard I have added 9,398 sorts, which you will see is only 
about one-half of one font for each channel plate for the five 
years and four months, and our print compares favorably 
with the best printed newspapers. The purchase of matrices 
is the largest item of expense incurred, and were I to start 
with all new matrices again I feel confident I could reduce 
this expense fully one-third. The total cost of sorts, space- 
bands, small parts, such as springs, verges, rubber rolls, etc., 
together with a very few jobs sent out to machine shops, does 
not quite equal $10 per year per machine. The books in the 
business office will verify my statement. I would also refer 
to Mr. Seaward, Linotype Inspector, as to the condition of the 
machines. Our operators easily set 60,000 ems nonpareil in 
seven hours and forty minutes. I am not seeking notoriety, 
nor do I claim any undue amount of credit. I have received 
satisfactory wages and have given my employers what they 
have paid for. I would like, however, to learn through the 
columns of your valuable publication how this record com- 
pares with other offices. I am neither headman, stoneman, 
adman nor foreman; can not operate a little bit, would not if 
I could, preferring simply to confine myself to the work of a 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST. 


TRANSPOSITIONS AND METAL Pot.—A. F. writes: “Will 
you kindly help an old reader of THE INLAND PRINTER by 
giving me information regarding the following points of the 
Linotype: I am a machinist-operator and experience con- 
siderable trouble from transpositions; will frequently have 
from four to six in a galley of brevier (13 ems). They are 
principally in two and three letter words, the spaceband 
‘getting there’ too soon. A few months ago while setting a 
directory (long primer) I had trouble with the cap G, such 
as in the word ‘George,’ the e getting in front of the G every 
time unless I made a short pause between them, and I still 
have the same trouble, no matter what size matrix I am 
running. I keep the keyboard, cams, rubber rollers, verges 
and magazine clean and working freely, and the divisions in 
the assembler entrance present no obstruction to matrix as 
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it leaves the magazine. Assembler chute rails and star wheel 
are renewed as frequently as necessary, and all parts of space- 
band box work in unison. Another difficulty is with the 
metal pot. For some reason I am unable to get the metal 
down (without having a stick in the mold) any lower than 
4% inch from top of the well, and that lowonly recently, since 
filing about ;/; inch from face of the mouthpiece, making it 
thinner and allowing the pot more of atip. Previous to this 
treatment had to keep ears of plunger covered. Regulating 
screws in jacket legs and adjusting pot spring makes very 
little if any difference. I keep the well clear of dross. It 
has always been my impression that metal should be kept 
below top of'well. If you can help me in my troubles it will 
be greatly appreciated. The machine has been in use since 
summer of 1897.” Answer.— It would be difficult to say 
exactly the cause of your transpositions; there are several 
ways in which they could happen. If you are sure the key- 
board, cams, verges and partitions do not cause the trouble, 
it would seem that the matrix-delivery belt ran too slow; for 
instance, if your belt ran faster the cap you mentioned would 
get there quicker, thus overcoming the trouble; a loose belt 
or lack of proper lubrication of bearings will cause this gear 
to lose speed ; look into it. As to the metal pot, our opinion 
is that if the mouthpiece had been properly ventilated your 
trouble would have been averted. Be very careful about 
changing adjustments such as the legs of the pot, etc., as 
they are seldon the cause of trouble. 

LINOTYPE vs. FOUNDRY TyPE.—H. E. D., Pennsyl- 
vania, writes as follows: “Being a pressman, I am, of 








AFTER A FIERCE STRUGGLE, 


Rev. Sheldon (to the * Devil”) : “Well, I guess you can stay.” 
The “ Devil” : “Yep, I thought you’d change your mind.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune 


course, more particularly interested in ‘Pressroom Notes and 
Queries,’ but generally scan almost everything in your inval- 
uable and artistic journal. In the March number, pages 
861-2, a short article by J. H. C., New York city, draws 
rather an intemperate comparison between the use of ordi- 
nary type and Linotype. Of course, I understand it is done 
in a somewhat indirect way, by using the figure of a typeset- 
ting machine. In the course of his remarks he says: ‘It at 
once places printing from type upon the antiquated list.’ I 
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am well aware that to find a single fault, or to utter one word 
of adverse criticism of the Linotype, is by many construed 
as a badge of ignorance and prejudice, and especially so 
when coming from a pressman. Nevertheless, facts are facts, 
and as a pressman I prefer and can do better work in less 
time in printing from type forms than I can direct from 
Linotype slugs. My reference here is to bookwork on a cyl- 
inder press with hard packing. First, the matter being set 
at intervals of a few days or a week on different machines, 
the knives of which perhaps have been ground and reset, the 
slugs vary in height. The same when corrections are made 
by inserting single slugs or lines, they frequently vary in 
height from that of the original set matter. Again, when 
working say a 28 by 42 sheet, eight pages to form, the lines 
of which run parallel to the cylinder, I have more or less 
trouble by the slugs working off their feet (as per enclosed 
portion of sheet). How do I remedy the trouble? Simply 
by trying to correct the fault in the slug, which, if taken out 
and calipered, will be found out of true either on bottom or 
sides, or both. By inserting strips of thin cardboard the 
trouble can be partially overcome. Linotype people will tell 
you the slugs should be true. I am not questioning that 
fact, Iam only stating the matter as I find it in everyday 
practice. If the slugs could be kept as uniformly true as 
foundry-cast type, they should and no doubt would work 
equally well, but until that can be done, it is simply foolish- 
ness for any one to assert that work, as to quantity and 
quality, can be done with equal facility as with the type. 

The machines in this office, four in number, are used in 
setting the matter for our daily and weekly editions, which 
are worked on a Cox Duplex press and give us no trouble in 
the respect mentioned, the soft blanket not taking so firm a 
grip on the face of the slug, and with considerable less ink- 
ing-roller traction, to say nothing of the higher standard of 
work required on book forms. 

PATENTS. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company is the owner of five 
more patents. No. 643,274 comes from John Place, of Broad- 
heath, England, and shows a device for adjusting the pump 
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of a Linotype machine to casting line-slugs of different sizes. 
Compressed air is driven along the pipe V ** by the descent 
of the piston V*!. Assoon as its pressure in the cylinder V *° 
exceeds the pressure of the metal in the pot V outside that 
cylinder it closes the valve V °! and holds it closed, while the 
molten metal flows on to the mold. The setting of the 
pointer V °° affects the valve V°? and regulates the pressure 


in the pipe. For the casting of a larger slug, the pointer is 
simply moved to the left. Patent 643,976, also by Mr. Place, 
covers a longitudinal grooving of the matrices, as in the 
illustration, to assist perfect alignment. No. 643,292, by C. 
Holliwell and R. C. Elliott, is on an arrangement for utilizing 
the lesser-used keys on the right of a Linotype keyboard for 
duplicate characters, as for setting head letter at will, by 
touching a button. Two-letter matrices are used, as in the 
illustration, and the operator can obtain a line-slug with 
either the caps “DRAGON ” or the figures. 

No. 643,329, by James MackKirdy, has for its object the 
simplifying of the means for retaining the matrix-line within 
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the elevator, avoiding the necessity of codperating parts and 
still admitting of the line being shifted right and left into and 
out of the elevator without difficulty and without injury to the 
matrix characters. Patent No. 643,289, by D. A. Hensley, 
covers a change of certain mechanisms in the Linotype 
machine, for the purpose of saving wear on the ears of the 
matrices by their striking the lower corner of the mold. 

Paul F. Cox has taken out Patent No. 643,473, on a device 
for feeding crimped spaces S from a galley into his typeset- 
ting machine. It will be remembered that in his original 
machine Mr. Cox cut the spaces from a ribbon of lead, and 
crimped them shortly before using. He now proposes to 
cast the spaces, and feed them in from a galley, just as they 
come from the typefoundry. 

H.J. S. Gilbert-Stringer, of Brighton, England, in patent 
No. 642,441, shows improvements in his typecasting and 
composing machine. When one of the keys & is depressed, 
the segment M is shifted to bring the proper matrix, as a, to 
the mouth of the mold A, when the appropriate type is cast 
and pushed out into the line being composed. 





THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Printers throughout the country have a serious grievance 
against the new copyright law, and have started a movement 
to secure the passage in Congress of an amendment to the 
law, which will greatly affect the reading and studying pub- 
lic. They claim that under the present regulations publish- 
ers ship valuable plates into this country with a few damaged 
plates among them, paying only the small duty required for 
damaged plates, and by this scheme are able to run off 
expensive editions without allowing the printers to have any 
share in the business. So high an authority as S. B. Don- 
nelly, president of the International Typographical Union, 
says that a committee is at work on a bill to amend the pres- 
ent copyright law so as to stop the importation of plates and 
matrices for books and other valuable printed matter, from 
foreign countries. It is likely, Mr. Donnelly states, that the 
bill will be introduced into Congress at an early date. 
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STUART LITTLEJOHN AND THE APRIL COVER. 


HE worth of the “first impression” on the recipient of 
a a catalogue or book which has a novel and striking 

cover-design is being more and more appreciated by 
the people who order printing. A catalogue printed in an 
ordinary way, with a striking and attractive cover, is more 
apt to have a careful examination than 
a well-printed one having an ordinary 
cover. An artist who has been doing 
considerable work in the cover line, 
not only in pen-and-ink and wash 
drawing, but by the method of model- 
ing in clay, is Mr. Stuart Littlejohn, 
who designed the cover appearing upon 
this month’s issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Littlejohn has been en- 
gaged in independent work in Chicago 
for some time, having gone to that city 
from New York. The design is a speci- 
men of the splendid possibilities of 
reproduction of clay-modeled designs for any purpose, be it 
cover or advertising sign, the effect being preferable to 
embossed work from the 
standpoint of expense, and the 
results obtained being such as 
to give almost every printer a 
chance to do work equal to 
that of the one having special 
facilities for embossing. Ad- 
vertisers who wish to get away 
from the everyday cover are 
beginning to use designs like 
the one now mentioned. Mr. 
Littlejohn has taken for his 
subject the early Venetian era 
of printing, two artisans 
shown, a compositor and a 
pressman, each working by 
the primitive methods of that 
time. Through the window is seen the typical street and 
buildings of that era. For this design two models were 
made, one showing all of the design, with the exception of 
what shows through the window. That portion was made 
on a larger scale and then photographed down to be attached 
to the photograph of the other design before being half- 
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toned. The greatest care and artistic handling have been 
displayed in the lighting of the model, as therein lies to a 
great extent the successful result in the half-tone. A minia- 
ture reproduction of the cover is also shown, together with 
several other designs by Mr. Littlejohn of the same char- 
acter, as well as a half-tone of the artist made from a recent 
photograph. 


CHARACTERISTIC MANUSCRIPTS. 


The age of typical manuscripts is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, in these days of the typewriter and the 
stenographer. The editor no longer has time or yet indul- 
gence sufficient to decipher aught but the product of a few 
favored pens. The vast majority of writers must “typewrite” 
or cease to offer con- 
tributions. As a re- 
sult the editorial eyes 
are not intent upon 
discerning ina young 
author’s hand -writ- 
ing signs of his bud- 
ding genius; the 
censor can not, even 
should he so desire, 
study therein salient 
characteristics which 
may commend the 
aspirant for literary 
laurels or hopelessly 
condemn him. The 
modern editor doubt- 
less is grateful for 
exemption from this 
old-time privilege or 
penalty of office; yet 
after all, in this ad- 
vance, this turning of the wheel of progress, something of 
charm and interest is altogether lost. The publisher has 
gained a clear, readable manuscript, but to the world is 
lost a characteristic personal expression of the author’s self 
as pictured or revealed in his own writing.— Caroline Tick- 
nor, tn Truth. 





MODELED COVER. 


By Stuart Littlejohn. 





IF everybody knew everything the demand for red tape 
would be lessened.—S. O. E.R. 
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MODELED COVER-DESIGNS, BY STUART LITTLEJOHN, CHICAGO. 
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FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE COMMERCIAL 
ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 

MOST interesting exhibit of commercial designs was 
A given by the Commercial Artists’ Association of Chi- 
cago during the last two weeks of March. About two 
hundred of these pictures were arranged upon the walls 
of the club’s quarters, at 49 La Salle street, and every caller 
expressed surprise at the number of drawings that had been 
got together for the first annual exhibition, and the high 
quality of the work from an artistic standpoint. That art 
can be mixed with commercialism no one can deny after 
having an opportunity of examining the work of the mem- 
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were very grateful. The catalogue, by the way, was a cred- 
itable one, bearing upon the cover the well-known seal of 
the club. 

The following members were represented in the exhibi- 
tion: Hugo Attenberg, E. C. Barr, Arthur E. Becher, P. A. 
Berlet, A. F. Banzenmacher, Gus Baumann, Emil Biorn, 
Maurice Blinkinstine, C. G. Brown, H. C. Burdt, H. G. Car- 
nahan, Walter A. Caspar, C. F. Church, Walter R. Corlett, 
Otto Edler, Farrah, Farrar, J. Frew, C. W. Fryer, E. Hall, 
E. M. Hamer, A. Henke, A. Fr. Hansen, I. R. Henri, R. W. 
Hirchert, Frank R. Hotchkiss, Ludvig Holberg, R. Lou 
Huehne, R. E. Hummel, Chr. Kilgus, Emil C. Kleboe, M. A. 
Klein, Alfred C. Koehn, Krase, George A. Loughridge, 


\ 
\. J.L. Loveday, Carl Mauch, Meissner, William Neuen- 




















feldt, Albert Olson, A. Opstad, Harry Parkhurst, C. D. 
Pitchford, Charles J. Rohs, Frank C. Senge, Richard 
Sigmund, R. M. Smith, Corydon G. Snyder, Howard 
Stebbins, J. W. Thacher, C. S. Thompson, N. A. 
Throop, F. B. Ward, William Wendt, A. T. William- 
son, C. G. Wiltz, Albert R. Windust, C. Wright. 

The officers of the association are as follows: Henry 
M. Thiede, president; James Doyle, vice-president ; 
W. F. Moses, secretary; A. T. Williamson, treasurer ; 
H. A. Hooker, sergeant-at-arms. Executive Board: 
Harry B. Grant, Thomas Rogers, Adolph Kadlowski, 
Charles Hibbeler, Emil Kleboe. Exhibition Com- 
mittee: P. A. Berlet, chairman; A. Henke, R. E. 
Hummel, Carl Mauch, treasurer; Fred B. Ward, 
secretary. 


A NEW WAY OF WASHING TYPE. 


Mr. E. A. Seagers, of New York, sends to THE 
INLAND PRINTER the following item taken from a 
recent issue of the Ovillia Packet, Ontario, Canada, 
which shows an ingenious way in which an amateur 
printer tried to get around the apparently simple 
difficulty of cleaning type. The amateur of the story 
is the Rev. G. H. Raley, missionary among the 
Indians at Kitamaat, British Columbia: “Mr. Raley 
is among the Indians, remote from civilization, and 
has a small printing-press that a man could carry jin 
his arms. He uses it to print small sheets in his 
mission work. It seems that the composition rollers 
had got so hard that they would not take up the ink, 
so he sent them by mail to a friend in Toronto to be 
renewed. When the postman delivered them, the 
friend did not like to 
look at the things and 
got the idea that they 
were some explosive 











From wash-drawing by Meissner 


bers of this association. If any criticism could have been 
made of the exhibit it was that there were too many designs 
of a highly artistic nature and not enough of strictly mechan- 
ical work. However, this is to be expected, as every artist 
desires to show himself at his best, and naturally sends in 
for exhibition what he considers will do him the most good. 

The pictures included wash-drawings, water-colors, pen- 
and-ink work, decorative book-covers and designs by all of 
the methods known to modern illustrating. The exhibition 
was in every way successful, but will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by others at which even more creditable work will be 
presented, for all the members are determined to constantly 
strive for higher excellence. We present reproductions of 
several of the pictures, shown by the courtesy of the exhibi- 
tion committee. 

The local engraving houses, by whom most of the mem- 
bers are employed, courteously loaned much of the work 
shown upon the walls, and furnished for the catalogue a 
number of excellently engraved cuts, for which the members 


bomb, feeling sure that 
the projections of the 
iron core were caps that 
would set the things off and 
destroy the house. After con- 
sultation with his wife, it was 
decided to put the rollers in a 
tub of water to prevent explo- 
sion, and send for a detective. 
Detective Cuddy was sent for 
and he was not sure 
that even keeping 
them in water was a 
safeguard and ad- n 
vised sending for the 
inspector of explo- 

sives. That official , 
came and after ex- 
amining the rollers 
decided that they 
were not dangerous 





From pen-drawing by A. F. Banzenmacher. 
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From pen-drawing by 
C. G. Wiltz. 





From painting by 
Emil Biorn. 



































From pen-and-ink drawing by C. F. Church. 
From pen-and-ink drawing 
by R. Sigmund. 





From wash-drawing by Harry Parkhurst. 





From wash-drawing by A. Henke. 
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From wash-drawing by R. W. Hirchert. From pen-drawing by C. Mauch. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE COMMERCIAL ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
(See opposite page.) 
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to life or property, and suggested that they looked like print- 
ers’ rollers. A printer was then consulted, who, of course, 
recognized the innocent rollers of glue, glycerin, etc. To 
make the matter doubly sure, Mr. Raley’s letter then arrived, 
stating that he had sent his friend his old rollers and wished 
them renewed. Mr. Raley had not been five hours in a 
printing-office when he attempted to print his little paper. 
His first efforts at washing the type were amusing. First, 
he took one letter at a time and washed it; this was a very 
slow process, so he made ‘pi’ of the whole thing, and Auf z¢ 
in a pot and boiled it. At last he happened to be in Victoria 
and went into a printing-office, where he got a few hints 
that saved him a great deal of work. Mr. Raley returned 
this week and takes with him a larger press, to use in his 
mission work.” 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review— The Battery— The Dynamo— The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth ; 150 pages ; $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 

“ROTTEN ” MetaL.— A. G. W., Elkhart, Indiana, writes : 
“Under another wrapper I send you piece of stereotype 
plate, and ask if you will kindly inform me what is the 
trouble with our metal? You will notice the back is full of 
bubble holes, which sometimes penetrate through to the 
face of the plate. The metal is new, was well stirred, and 
contains about two pounds cf temper metal to every 100 
pounds of stereotype metal. Have tried all kinds of temper- 
ature, but can not get a good, smooth plate.” Answer .— 
Your metal is too hard. Add pure lead, a little at a time, 
until a strip when cool will bend to about a quarter circle 
before breaking. If your plates are flat, without grooves in 
the back, paste a sheet of manila paper on the cover of 
your casting-box, or lay a sheet over the gauges after the 
matrix has been placed in the box, so that the metal will be 
poured between the matrix and the paper back. The paper 
is a nonconductor, and prevents the metal from chilling too 
rapidly. If your casting-box cover is grooved, paint it with 
a mixture of lampblack and tobacco in water. The mixture 
should be boiled for some time. You could probably find 
some valuable information in the book on stereotyping sold 
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WHat Is AN AMMETER ?— Speaking of ammeters, Brother 
Dunton says: “But are these ampere-meters? Are they not 
more velocity or energy meters? Can a magnetic needle 
which is influenced by more than one ampere turn or one 
convolution of wire in its energizing field be truthfully con- 
sidered an accurate instrument for the measuring of elec- 
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I claim it can not.” 
technicalities at this time, it may be said that the ammeter 
is popularly supposed to be an instrument for measuring 
the amount or quantity of electric current employed in per- 


trical quantities ? Without going into 


forming work. The ammeter measures quantity, while the 
voltmeter measures pressure, and the product of quantity 
multiplied by pressure, as measured by these instruments, 
is called watts, and is what we who buy electric power have 
to pay for at the end of each month. The writer recently 
had occasion to make some tests with the object of ascer- 
taining the amount of power consumed in operating certain 
machines. The information was obtained by measuring the 
current with a voltmeter and an ammeter, mutiplying the 
reading of one by the reading of the other and dividing 
the product by 746, which is the number of watts per horse- 
power. The first test was made with the dynamo running 
light, the second with the shafting only in operation, and 
then the machines were added one after the other until the 
full load was connected. During all these tests there was 
practically no change in the reading of the voltmeter, while 
the ammeter reading increased as each machine was added 
to the load. It certainly requires no argument to show 
that it requires more current to operate two machines than 
one, and inasmuch as the voltmeter remained constant, 
whereas the ammeter responded to each increase or decrease 
of the load, it would seem that the ammeter is a measurer 
of quantity. As to the accuracy of its readings, the “ Wes- 
ton” and some other makes are accepted as accurate by 
engineers generally, and the method just described is con- 
sidered to be the best known method of measuring power. 


“Facts AND FicurEsS.”— The February number of the 
Process Review and Journal of Electrotyping contains some 
alleged “facts and figures” by Mr. Dunton which are sup- 
posed to demonstrate that the agitation of an electrotyping 
solution will increase the rate of deposition about two hun- 
dred per cent. Mr. Dunton’s contention is, if we understand 
him, that without making any change in the current or in 
the temperature and composition of the bath the simple 
expedient of keeping the solution in motion will have the 
above effect. These “facts and figures” of Mr. Dunton’s 
are in the nature of a reply to the writer’s statement that 
copper is deposited by electricity and not by agitation, and 
consequently there can be no material increase in the rate 
of deposition unless there be an increase of current. But 
Brother Dunton says “agitation lubricates the path of the 
current by eliminating a portion of the resistance.” The 
writer has pointed out that repeated tests fail to show any 
diminution of resistance due to agitation. Mr. Dunton 
ignores this point and relies on his “facts and figures” to 
support his contention. The writer requested him to make 
the test of depositing copper for equal periods of time both 
with and without the aid of the agitator and under other- 
wise uniform conditions, and then weighing the copper so 
deposited. This test he claims to have made and the results 
are given as follows: 

The first experiment of the series was made with the depositing 
dynamo and the agitated and quiescent solution. To be perfectly fair and 
unbiased, the first experiment was made with the agitator in operation, 
the second one after the stopping of the pump and the quieting down of 
the solution, and the third the following morning when the solution was 
in a perfectly quiescent state. Three cases, having been prepared exactly 
the same, their surfaces being perfectly smooth (without any impres- 
sion), with a depositing area 12 by 12 inches, one square foot, were hung 
in the bath in the relative order: the first when the bath was in motion; 
the second after the pump had been stopped for one hour, and the third 
before the pump was started the following morning. Each case was 
allowed to run exactly fifteen minutes, when it was lifted from the tub. 
Afterward it was taken from the bath, the deposit removed, carefully 
washed with hot lye, hot water and dried. In order to obtain an absolutely 
uniform piece of metal in each case, a piece was then cut from the middle 
of the shell 5 by 6 inches, and each weighed on the apothecaries’ scale in 
grains, with the following results: The piece deposited with the solution 
in motion weighed ninety-one grains. The piece which was deposited 
one hour after the pump had been stopped weighed sixty-eight grains, a 











difference of twenty-three grains, notwithstanding the latter was enjoying 
the benefits of the previous stirring of the solution and it had not had 
time to settle in the period of time elapsing. The third piece deposited 
the following morning, with the solution in a perfectly quiescent state, 
weighed thirty grains, a difference of over two hundred per cent. These 
results are conclusive and demonstrate that the agitation of the bath in 
the hands of competent workmen and with a suitable dynamo, one which 
is adapted to the working with the agitated bath, will very materially 
influence the rate at which the metal is thrown down. Here it is in 
“figures” a difference of sixty-one grains between the absolutely quies- 
cent solution and the agitated, and a difference of twenty-three grains 
between the shell enjoying all the beneficial results of the agitation of the 
solution, allowing sufficient time to elapse only after the stoppage of the 
pump to allow the solution to come to a state of rest, a difference of 
about sixty-five per cent. Showing that to have the solution in motion at 
the time the action is taking place results in the above increases. 
It is not supposed that the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
are interested in personal controversies, but we believe they 
are interested in ascertaining the facts concerning the influ- 
ence of agitation on depositing solutions. It will, therefore, 
be well to point out wherein there may be a possibility of 
error in Mr. Dunton’s calculations. It will be noted in the 
first place that he did not weigh a// the copper deposited, 
but only a small section out of the center of each shell. 
Now, inasmuch as the agitator is a recognized promotor of 
uniform deposits, the shell made with the aid of the agitator 
would obviously be heavier in the center than the shell made 
in the quiescent solution. Every electrotyper is familiar with 
the fact that the deposit made in a quiet solution is heaviest 
around the edges of the case, and this peculiarity is particu- 
larly noticeable when a strong current is employed. Again, 
every electrotyper who is employing an agitator is familiar 
with the further fact that movement of the solution pro- 
motes uniformity in the deposit, or, in other words, distrib- 
utes over the whole case a portion of the copper which 
would otherwise be deposited around the edges. Bearing 
these points in mind, Mr. Dunton’s figures show just what 
might have been expected, namely: that the shell produced 
with the solution in motion was ¢hicker in the center than the 
shell produced in the quiet solution; but they do not show 
how much copper was deposited on the entire case, which was 
the point at issue. Another possibility of error may be found 
in the fact that the third test, which shows the lightest 
deposit, was made in the morning when the temperature of 
the bath was presumably much lower than on the previous 
evening after it had been worked all day in a hot room. In 
the same number of his journal to which reference has been 
made, Mr. Dunton informs his readers that a few degrees of 
temperature make a very material difference in the rate of 
deposition. It is safe to say that no electrotyper will contra- 
dict this statement, for they all know that as a rule the first 
deposits in the morning are sluggish, particularly in the win- 
ter months. Diligent investigation among the users of agi- 
tators has failed to develop any support of Mr. Dunton’s 
claim. In every case the testimony is that an increase of 
current is imperative if material increase of rate is desired, 
and it is a fact that in nine cases out of ten electrotypers 
have discarded their old machines and installed new and 
larger dynamos. ‘That this condition of things is not pecul- 
iar to the West or to a particular type of agitator, is shown 
by a letter from one of Mr. Dunton’s correspondents in the 
January number of his paper, and by other instances which 
might be mentioned. The correspondent writes to Mr. 
Dunton: “We placed the pump in the tub according to your 
direction and started it up, and I must say it stirs the solu- 
tion thoroughly without roiling ita particle. . . . Butl 
have not been able to materially quicken the deposit.” In his 
reply to this correspondent Mr. Dunton gives direction to 
change the construction of the dynamo and run it at 2% to3 
volts. It seems, therefore, that Brother Dunton’s experi- 
ence and conclusions are absolutely unique. Because of this 
fact and in view of the opportunities for error which have 
been pointed out, and because Mr. Dunton’s “facts and 
figures” are in direct contravention to the established laws 
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of electrolysis, we trust that we may be pardoned for ques- 
tioning their accuracy. 


THE AUTOPLATE.— The following remarks concerning the 
“Autoplate” made by Edward P. Call, publisher of the New 
York Lvening Post, at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, February 22, 1900, may prove of interest : 

I will preface my remarks with the statements that the Autoplate has 
withstood a long period of severe testing, is finished, and within the next 
ten days will be installed in the New York Herald office. It operates at 
the rate of three and one-half plates per minute and its product is superior 
to that of the present hand method, and is more uniform. Plates from it 
have been tested in the Hera/d pressroom and pronounced perfect. So 















































































































































MOTHER GOOSE BOOK-DESIGNS, BY RALPH E, WILDER, CHICAGO. 


(By courtesy Cosmo-Buttermilk Soap Company.) 


the machine may be considered by publishers as a commercial factor to 
be reckoned with from now on. 

Furthermore, the possibility of labor opposition has been reckoned 
with, and as the result of several conferences between Stereotypers’ 
Union No. 1, of this city and the inventor, matters have been arranged; 
the union has accepted the machine, pronounced it practical, advocated 
its use, and agreed to do all in its power to further his efforts to train its 
men, and to make the transition from present hand methods to the Auto- 
plate an easy matter. A satisfactory adjustment between a labor union 
and the inventor and introducer of a labor-saving machine is unusual, but 
in this instance it has been accomplished and principally by virtue of the 
foresight and good business judgment displayed by those who are con- 
ducting the affairs of Stereotypers’ Union No. 1. These men frankly 
stated that they recognized the benefits which all labor had derived 
through the introduction of machinery, and although the Autoplate might 
at first displace many hands, yet they were confident that in the end not 
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only would the work of the others be lessened in severity but the stereo- 
typing room would attain to a size which otherwise it could not hope to 
reach. 

The possibility of casting and finishing stereotype plates by machin- 
ery occurred to the inventor in the early nineties, and a study of the prob- 
lems involved therein convinced him that they could be solved and a 
satisfactory mechanism developed. After having gone into the matter 
sufficiently to warrant his belief in an ultimate success, he went to Mr. 
G. G. Howland, general manager of the New York Herald, and told him 
what he thought he could do, and how he proposed to do it. Mr. How- 
land — much to his surprise — expressed no skepticism, but on the other 
hand gave him a hearty moral support, for which he desires to express 
his appreciation. After that a long period of gradual development under 
experiment had to be gone through, which I am pleased to say eventually 
resulted in success, and the first machine for the //era/d’s plant is now 
finished and ready for delivery. 

Description: The Autoplate consists of combined casting and finish- 
ing mechanisms which coéperate to automatically cast, shave and trim 
at the head, foot and sides, and deliver ready for use, curved stereotype 
printing-plates at the rate of three and a half per minute. 

At one end of the machine is the casting mechanism in which the 
matrix is secured (the operation of securing the matrix occupies less time 
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and may be done with more convenience than with the present hand 
box). Once the matrixis in position the operator at the casting end of the 
machine throws down a lever and the casting apparatus proceeds auto- 

atically to cast and deliver plates to the finishing mechanism which 
adjoins it. As each cast is ejected from the casting chamber it is auto- 
matically thrust into the finishing mechanism where, likewise automatic- 
ally, it is trimmed, head, foot and sides, shaved out, its bevels finished and 
delivered ready for printing. If large blanks throughout the body of a 
matrix are not properly backed up they will have to be dressed out of the 
plates by hand, but all other finishing the machine takes care of. 

The Autoplate is so arranged that a change may be made from one 
matrix to another with the loss of but one casting operation; thus it is 
easy — and results in the loss of but a small fraction of a minute —to 
change from the casting of one page to that of another. It should be 
understood that the change of matrices — which requires the stoppage of 
casting —in no wise interferes with the operation of finishing all the plates 
that are inthe machine at the time of the change. 

All the waste from finishing — sawdust, shavings and tails — goes into 
a receptacle from which it may be removed with a shovel and thrown 
back into the furnace; thus all stereotype metal is conserved and kept 
free from the floor dirt which is usually mixed with it. 

From three to four men only are necessary to the operation of an 
Autoplate machine; one to look after the casting end, another to look 
after the supply of metal, and the third or fourth to inspect the plates as 
they are delivered and lift them off the machine. 

In estimating the advantages to be derived from the use of Autoplate 
machines I shall take, forexample, a newspaper (a) the main press battery 


of which consists of five quadruples and three octuples ; a newspaper (b) 
having a battery of four sextuples, and a newspaper (c) with a battery of 
three quadruples, and will classify the gain under the heads of: The sav- 
ing of time, the increase of press capacity, the saving in fixed charge — 
which includes labor cost, floor space, waste material, etc.— and the 
improvement in quality of printing-plates. 

The saving of time may be divided into two parts: that which occurs 
in the closing of the forms which precede the last form, and that which 
occurs in starting the presses after the last form is closed. With Auto- 
plate machines the forms that are now closed early in the night or after- 
noon may be held open very much longer than is at present possible — 
which is a substantial advantage to the three examples, (a), (b) and (c); 
and the plates from the last form may be produced so much more 
rapidly as three and one-half is to one. I shall not attempt to figure 
out the time to be gained in making plates from the earlier forms, but 
the gain to be had in the starting of presses I will set forth. 

Example (a). Running on eight-page products — battery consists of 
five quadruples, each requiring to start it four plates of last form; and 
three octuples, each requiring to start it eight plates of last form. Forty- 
four minutes are now required to start these eight machines, whereas 
with Autoplates they may be started in fourteen minutes. At present, 
between the starting of the first press and that of the last, 140,000 papers 
are produced, but with the Autoplates so much of what is now waiting- 
time-of-presses may be utilized that in the same period of time 247,000 
papers will have been printed, or 107,000 more than can now be obtained 
from the same plant. In other words, at present forty-four minutes after 
the matrix of the last form is out the last press will start and 140,000 
papers will have been printed by the first seven presses of the battery; 
whereas with Autoplates in forty-four minutes after the matrix of the last 
form is out 247,000 papers will have been produced, a gain of 107,000 in the 
first forty-four minutes of press-running time; and such a gain is some- 
thing that no increase, however large, of press capacity, will bring. 
(These figures are based upon the actual time now necessary —in the 
plant I refer to—to make the forty-four plates, and upon the average 
product per press per minute which is now obtained, and the figures refer- 
ring to the Autoplate are taken from the machine itself.) In the matter 
of fixed charge, Autoplates will make a great reduction in the amount of 
labor necessary, in floor space, in the present waste of material; and the 
quality of product is better than that now produced by hand, and is 
uniform. Finally, the Autoplate is a machine. 

Example (b). Running on eight-page products, battery consists of 
four sextuples, each requiring to start it six plates of last form. To start 
this battery twenty-four minutes would now be required, whereas with 
Autoplates the last machine would start in eight minutes, which would 
yield an increase in running time of three and one-quarter minutes of the 
first press, seven and one-half minutes of the second press, eleven and 
three-quarters of the third press, and sixteen minutes of the fourth press: 
thus such a battery operated in conjunction with Autoplate machines 
would yield, during the first twenty-four minutes after the matrix of the 
last form has been made, 36,700 more papers than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. The other advantages set forth in example (a) would apply to such 
a plant as this, but in a lesser degree. 

Example (c). Running on ten, twelve, or fourteen-page products — 
battery consists of three quadruples, each requiring to start it two 
plates of last form. In this instance more forms have to be handled, and 
as the earlier forms may be held open longer than is now possible a sub- 
stantial gain will have been made before going to press. After the matrix 
of the last form is made it now requires two and one-half minutes to start 
the first press; an Autoplate machine would start it in one and one-quar- 
ter minutes— saving one and one-quarter minutes of time. It now 
requires four and one-half minutes to start the second press; an Auto- 
plate machine would start it in two minutes — saving two and one-half 
minutes of time. It now takes the third press six and three-quarters min- 
utes ; an Autoplate machine would start it in two and one-half minutes — 
saving four and one-quarter minutes of time. At present when the last 
press starts, the first press has been running four and one-quarter minutes 
and the second press two and one-quarter minutes, thus six and one-half 
minutes of product have been yielded, which — estimating the product of 
each press at 300 per minute — equals 1,950 papers which have been pro- 
duced six and three-quarters minutes after the matrix of the last form has 
been made; whereas with an Autoplate machine, in six and three-quarters 
minutes after the matrix of the last form has been made, 4,350 papers will 
have been produced. If (c) were on an eight-page product an Autoplate 
would save in starting the first press two and one-half minutes, the sec- 
ond five and one-quarter minutes, the third eight minutes, and in the first 
twelve and one-half minutes would enable the battery to produce 16,650 
papers instead of 7,200 —an increase of 9,450. The other general advan- 
tages of the Autoplate will be had in this case as in the others, but of 
course not in the same degree. 

A detailed description of the Autoplate machine will be 


given in the next number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THERE is no use trying to be up to date in typography 
or even trying to run a “print shop” without THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Enclosed find renewal of my subscription.—J/ohn 
W. Barnhart, The Herald, Auburn, Nebraska. 
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24-Point are also cast in weight fonts of 25 pounds or multiples 
thereof, at the following prices per pound: 6-Point, $1.28; 8-Point, 
$1.00; 10-Point, 82 cents; 12-Point, 74 cents; 18-Point, 66 cents; 
24-Point, 64 cents. Thirty-six point and larger sizes are put up in 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them If occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mall which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 

THE CoLoR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG READy ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual he oe for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, 


THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, po of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


OvERLAY KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


GUIDE TO PRACTICAL Empossinc. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. R 


WHITE’s MutTI-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally inuse. 40 cents. 

CAUSE OF SLURRING ON OLD STYLE GoRDONS.— E. A. 
Knight, of Utica, New York, submits the following views of 
the cause of slurring on Old Style Gordons. Mr. Knight 
says: “In some of your recent issues I have noticed several 
complaints of slurring on new Old Style Gordons, also replies 
to same. One item which has been overlooked in the replies 
is the position of the form, whether above or below the center 
of the bed of the press. I am persuaded by my own experi- 
ence that the whole difficulty lies in the fact that the forms 
in these cases were locked too high up. A careful inspection 
of the action of the press during impression would show 
whether I am right or not. I do not think that the roller on 
the stud in the cam has anything to do with the impression 
or the slurring if the form is rightly placed. When the 
platen is tilted to the impression it is locked by the move- 
ment inward of two upright ends of a movable frame under 
the feed-board. This movement is controlled by a cam and 
springs. A projection running back from the platen moves 
upward against the solid frame of the press, and the two 
ends of the frame mentioned by an inward movement locks 
the platen in place. If the form is properly locked, one 
pica below center, the strain of impression tends to increase 
the pressure upon the upper or solid part of frame, and no 
slur will occur. But if the form is locked too high, some- 
times only by one or two picas on a heavy form, the strain of 
impression forces down upon the said frame and causes it to 
push out, and a slur is the result. Sometimes the spring 
controlling the movement of this frame becomes loosened or 
broken and does not perform its work, thereby leaving the 
platen at the mercy of the stud-wheel in the cam, and in that 
case its action is never positive. 

PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ Proors.—A. E. R. sends 
the following: The more experience the practical and con- 
scientious pressman has in trying toexplain to the fault-find- 
ing employer the necessity of careful make-ready on half- 
tones, the more futile his efforts become. This condition 
probably exists because of the inexperience of the employer 
in the practical working of half-tone cuts. It is a lamentable 
fact that many first-class pressmen have to contend against 


the contorted and often absurd ideas of the employer whose 
thoughts can not get away from his bank account. In the 
February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in the editorial 
headed “ Engravers’ Proofs,” the pressman who tries to pro- 
duce the best ‘possible results in working half-tone cuts under 
circumstances widely different from those under which the 
artist’s prover worked, is referred to as a “paper-scraping, 
paste-besmeared and callous-hearted employe.” It is evident 
that the “employer” was “exasperated.” Let us try to look 
at the pressman’s side of this contention. In the first place, 
the writer, an experienced pressman in half-tone work, ques- 
tions the existence of a disparity between the effects pro- 
duced by an experienced and practical pressman and those 
secured by the artist’s prover, unless the honors, to a great 
extent, be on the pressman’s side. He, indeed, would be a 
poor pressman who could not secure the best of results from 
a single cut, as is the case in taking the engraver’s proof. 
It is to overcome the obstacles of speed, inferior stock, ink, 
bad mounting of the cut, and the working of a number of 
cuts with type at the same time, that requires the ingenuity 
of the employe and consumes considerable time. 

The writer also questions the statement that “the engrav- 
er’s prover, without overlay and ofher time-killing manipula- 
tions, produces impressions of the half-tones that are 
exquisite in their brilliancy and softness.” The engraver’s 
proof is usually made upon a press built especially for the 
purpose and the inking done by hand. The ink used will be 
just as “stiff” as the subject will admit of, and, if applied by 
hand, will be done with the greatest care (sometimes the 
hand being used to wipe out the “high lights” and vignetted 
edges), thus producing an effect impossible for the pressman 
to secure under the widely different circumstances in which 
he works. The engraver’s usual method is to underlay the 
plate where required, the underlay being placed between the 
plate and a steel bed, and is bound to be effective. After all 
this care has been taken and time expended in inking and 
making ready and the proof is “pulled ” the sheet is not taken 
from the plate at the rate of a thousand an hour, but is taken 
gently by the edge and pulled off slowly, so that the coating 
of the stock does not adhere to the cut. Not every impres- 
sion the engraver’s prover makes is a perfect one. The 
cut is ofttimes taken back to the engraver to be “touched 
up” by hand, and after that probably a number of proofs 
will be taken before one is secured that is sufficiently legible 
to accompany the cut to thecustomer. The engraver’s prover 
has the benefit of using the very best enameled stock, and the 
greatest of care is exercised in using the right side (another 
point which the pressman dare not consider when he is work- 
ing thecut). I said the press used in making the engraver’s 
proof was usually built for the purpose, but that is not 
always the case, as many so-called artist’s proofs are made 
upon platen job presses, and the work done by a skilled press- 
man, who uses many devices and schemes which the press- 
man who works the cut when it comes into service can not 
employ, and the number of copies is few, and only the choic- 
est ones are used. The speed at which this work is done 
would in no wise be profitable in an ordinary (or extraordi- 
nary) printing-house. We believe we have exposed the 
engraver and his methods enough and perhaps more than he 
deserves. Now let us consider the working of the cut by 
the skilled pressman. We will, for example, consider an 
ordinary vignetted half-tone, and notice, first, that it is now 
mounted on wood (not steel, as on the proof-press), and the 
wood is usually porous and soft to a greater or less degree, 
causing the cut to “give” under a rigid impression. Upon 
careful examination you will doubtless find it slightly (?) 
warped. These conditions must be overcome. Now, notice 
on the first legible impression the pressman makes there is 
a heavy dark line about the edge of the cut. This the 
engraver’s prover could wipe out with his hand, but the 
pressman must scrape and shave his make-ready if he would 
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have the cut give a satisfactory illustration. Now, notice 
that the solids, instead of being a nice, solid black, show the 
pores in the paper in white. This is where the time-consum- 
ing overlay is necessary. If a flat impression is used and 
made heavy enough to print the solids a full, smooth black, 
there will be too much impression on the lights. In making 
a few impressions this would not necessarily spoil the results, 
but on a long, continuous run the surplus ink would be 


squeezed into the mesh and fill it up, and instead of the 
exquisite light the 


pressman would 
produce mud. Re- 
peated washing-out 
would help this, but 
the time thus con- 
sumed would be 
greater than that 
required for making 
an overlay, and, 
furthermore, it 
would soon wear 
down the delicate 
points of the half- 
tone, so that it 
would be impos- 
sible to secure good 
results from the cut 
forever after. As 
before hinted at, the 
pressman often has 
to contend with 
illustrations of 
widely differing 
character in the 
same form. It is 
impossible to regu- 
late the supply of 
ink to suit any par- 
ticular one and have 
the rest appear 
sharp and distinct, 
so the pressman 
must strike a happy medium and secure the desired effect by 
the impression. This requires a forethought and judgment 
on his part for which he should be commended instead of cen- 
sured. The securing of the best results is just as important 
to the pressman as the matter of “profit and loss” is to the 
employer. A careful workman can, and often does, bring 
out details in an illustration that are entirely lacking in the 
engraver’s proof. The reason that a pressman so often fails 
to secure a dense black on the heavy parts of a cut is caused 
by the necessity of using an ink of light body. The engraver 
can use a heavy ink and pull his proof gently from the form, 
but the pressman must have his press deliver at a thousand 
an hour or faster, which sometimes causes the coating to pull 
off if a heavy ink is used. A pressman seldom has the privi- 
lege of using a stock as fine as that which the engraver uses, 
and is usually compelled to use both sides of the sheet (one 
side often being inferior to the other). It is too true that 
there are men who make overlays for the sake of making 
overlays and to put in hours of time, but they are not the 
pressmen that advance in the business, but rapidly recede. 
The progressive pressman will never use a thickness of tissue, 
unless it will add to the appearance of the finished work. It 
is an indisputable fact that some of the finest half-tone work 
done anywhere is done without an overlay, but it is the excep- 
tion. The time may come, and the writer believes will, when 
the overlay will be the exception. In regards to wasted 
machine.time. I wonderif the “exasperated employer” does 
not take account of make-ready time in making his esti- 
mates. If he does not, he indeed has cause to become indig- 
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nant, but it should be at himself and not at the much-abused 
pressman. 

An employer could materially help the financial side of 
the question if he were to inform the pressman how much time 
could profitably be expended on a job. The writer hopes 
that the “exasperated employer” will receive these words 
kindly, and feel more charitable toward his much-enduring 
pressman. 

PATENTS. 

Walter Scott has obtained three patents since last report. 
Nos. 642,805 and 642,806 cover details and combinations of a 
sheet-delivery apparatus. A plan or view from overhead is 
shown in the annexed drawing. C is the cylinder, 32 the 
sheet-strippers, S rollers and T travel-rollers, for rolling the 
sheet along and dropping it at 36 on the delivery table. The 
roller S is made automatically self-winding. No. 642,879 is 
an inlay-sheet supplying device by Mr. Scott. As the printed 
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sheet is taken from the cylinder B along the tapes C, an inlay- 
sheet is removed by suction devices from the top of the pile 
G', and carried with it to the delivery table. 

In patent No. 643,178, H. A. Wise Wood, of the Campbell 
Company, shows a new delivery mechanism. The central 
framework, 30, is a carriage that travels back and forth. In 
the drawing it is in a position to receive a sheet from the 
cylinder, 16. As the sheet runs on to the tapes, 37, of the 
carrier, the whole device moves backward and rolls the 
printed sheet off to the delivery board K. 

A simple and ingenious little press of the “amateur” type 
is shown in patent No. 642,115, by F. L. Harbridge, of 
Gravenhurst, Canada. The sheet is fed as on a cylinder, 
and the pulling of the hand-lever carries the platen from 
under the feed-board down to the point of impression. 
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“WHAT’S THE USE?” 


(On Denslow’s Title-Page to the Goose-Qu7/l.) 


“What is the use?” I know there is no use 

If all the end is wrapped in yonder clay; 

If all our thought and effort and the world’s desire 
Fades as the light fades at the close of day. 


We do not ask the use, nor speculate 
Upon the net result we gain from art; 

Our recompense: the joy of having done; 
The gods are just; we live our lives apart. 


We work unconscious of the scythe of time; 
We laugh at failure; for to us success, 
Gauged by the spirit art endows it with, 

Is an immortal whole that can’t grow less. 


“What is the use?” Ask Denslow, Carll or Holme; 
These never stop to ask, so sure are they 

That life to them is not a pencil point, 

Its ending not a grave with yonder clay. 


We are but resting-places in the flight 
Of strong-winged genius that creation’s dawn 
Gave to the world; we work because we must, 
And laugh at days or hours till time is gone. 
— Robert Cratk McLean. 
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AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The advance of American printing machinery in England 
is well indicated in a recent article in /ielden’s Magazine, 
London, which says that the London branch of Messrs. R. 
Hoe & Co. has recently received an order from the proprietors 
of the Scotsman, Edinburgh, for two quadruple machines and 
two four-roll presses. Each of these machines will be capa- 
ble of producing four, six or eight page papers at the rate of 
48,000 per hour; ten, twelve, fourteen orsixteen page papers, 
all inset, at 24,000 per hour; and twenty or twenty-four page 
papers at 12,000 per hour. The firm has also received orders 
from the Birmingham Daily Post for one of their four-roll 
machines ; from the /7u// Daily Mail fora quadruple press ; 
and one three-roll machine for the Adelaide Observer. Each 
of these machines is capable of producing four, six, eight, ten 
and twelve page papers, all inset, at 24,000 per hour; and 
sixteen, twenty and twenty-four page papers at 12,000 per 
hour. There is also on order one two-roll machine for the 
Southern Echo and Hampshire Advertiser, Southampton. At 
the present time there are in course of construction in the 
London works of the Hoe Company the following list of 
presses: Four quadruple machines for the Daily Mai/, Lon- 
don ; two quadruple machines for the Scofsman, Edinburgh; 
one quadruple machine for the Daz/y J/ail, Hull; two four- 
roll machines for the Sporting Chronicle, Manchester; two 
four-roll machines for the Sco/sman, Edinburgh ; one four- 
roll machine for the Jorkshire Post, Leeds; one four-roll 
machine for the déerdeen Free Press; three four-roll machines 
for the News of the World, London; one four-roll machine 
for the Birmingham Fost; one three-roll machine for the 
Nottingham Guardian; one three-roll machine for the Ade- 
laide Observer; one two-roll machine for the Southern Echo, 
Southampton ; one single-roll machine for the Daz/y Mazi, 
London; onesingle-roll machine for the North British Daily 
Mail, Glasgow ; and two single-roll machines for the //arms- 
worth Magazine, London. This list is instructive in a two- 
fold sense, showing not only how much our American 
competitors are gaining in this country, but how much our 
British printing machinists are losing. 





NEW YORK’S PRINTING EXPOSITION AND FAIR. 

The following concerns have secured space in the Printing 
Exposition and Fair to be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, under the auspices of Typographical Union No. 
6, May 2 to June 2, 1900: 

Campbell Printing Press Company, R. Hoe & Company, 
P. F. Collier & Son, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, George 
P. Hall & Son, F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, National 
Photo Machine Company, J. L. Morrison Company, Sigmund 
Ullman Company, O. O. Wurst, New York Journal, Empire 
Machine Corporation, American Printer, F. A. Ringler Com- 
pany, Clasp Envelope Company, New York; Dexter Folder 
Company, Pearl River, N. Y.; J. M. Jones Company, Pal- 
myra, N. Y.; T. A. Richards, Jersey City, N. J.; Tarbett- 
Phemister Company, J. P. Burbank, Boston Printing Press 
Company, Boston, Mass.; National Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; The Unitype Company, Manchester, Conn.; 
Harris Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio; Seybold 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio; J. S. Hoerner, Highland, 
Ill.; Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, National Printer-Jour- 
nalist, Chicago; August Brehmer, Leipzic, Germany. 

In addition to the above, the management is negotiating 
with about fifteen other firms who have agreed to take space, 
and it is expected that the majority of these will arrange to 
exhibit. Mr. Marcus Nathan, the general manager, informs 
THE INLAND PRINTER that he is also negotiating with sev- 
eral New York dailies, and a number not mentioned in this 
list will probably be included when arrangements are com- 
pleted. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


In this department there are to be given from time to time origi- 
nal and unused ideas in various kinds of advertising. The illustra- 
tions presented as new will be purchasable of The Inland Printer 
Company, yet a good proportion of the ideas will be such as require 
no outside expense to any fairly equipped printer. Will those who 
use these kindly send samples of the work, and tell as much as they 
can about results. 

Owinc to the lapses of this department in the last few 
months, there are specimens coming up for criticism in this 
number that were received some time ago. No attempt will 
be made, however, to review in order of time. 


THE Fergus Canadian has a little folder asking, “Do you 
want more trade?” Inside it answers by referring people to 
the Canadian and its printing department. It is good if you 
need it, but it is not the kind of advertisement that throws 
itself at you whether or not you care to know. 


AN announcement has been sent us from The Greek 
Lamp Book Shop, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in which an emblem of great 
possibilities is rather abused. The 
bit we reproduce, in original dimen- 
sions, was the best detail of the 
whole, but there was such a mass of 
headings and so many occurrences 
of the lamp (five times, always the 
z same size) that the result was a con- 
fusion. I believe good designers 
will say that for a typographical 
ornament an object may be best 
represented without perspective or 
shadows. Notice how the modern 
ornaments of a typefounder’s catalogue are plainly made in 
outline or solid. They print better that way. 
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THE Troy 7imes Art Press believes in the effectiveness 
of brevity and has made up a very strong advertisement 
on that plan. Some thirty 
sheets, exhibiting specimens of 
excellent steel-die embossing, 
are bound in a black rough 
cover paper with the mark of 
the Art Press simply embossed 
in white upon it and a white 
ribbon tied into a bow over the 
bound end. The first page 
inside is embossed with the 
words, * Do you Know?” which 
refers, without further com- 
ment, to the people, many of 
them hotel proprietors, whose menus, letter-headings and 
monograms make up the booklet. One thing which gives 
much dignity and beauty to this cover is the simple, tasteful 
design which stands as the printer’s work. A printer who 
has a neat and distinctive mark of his own can use it often 
where an imprint or type display would look cheap or too 
intrusive. It also adds to popular respect for his work. 
But be careful what you choose! 





A COUPLE of December cards have been received by this 
department, using the “tag-end-of-the-year” idea. One was 
from the Fergus (Ont.) Canadian, a large manila tag printed 
in red with a bit of rope tied to it; the other, from T. B. 
Blair, Neenah, Wisconsin, a little tag fastened to a calendar 


neatly printed in black, red and green. I think the latter is 
best because of the calendar with it; the man who received 
the former would smile, no doubt, but what would he do 
with it? 

A suip which The Inland Printer Company uses to 
announce the time for sending in copy is folded a little 
below the middle so that all the lower matter is hidden, and 
only the heading, NOW, in 60-point letters, is seen as the 
paper is drawn from an envelope. It is printed in aluminum 
on a dark-green cover paper, and is said to be as startling 
as a text on a rock. 

PENN YAN has aman of ideas in O. J. Townsend, Printer. 
He explains that the very jolly colored gentleman who beams 
upon us from the “Shine, Sir?” blotter is “a bootblack who 
may be found on the streets at any time of day or night, and 

















“SHINE, SIR?” 


is known by every individual in the place.” The patronizing 
interest a town takes in its local characters is a strong influ- 
ence to enlist on your side. 


RIcABY & SMITH use something of the same idea in the 
picture of * The New Opera House” to be added to the archi- 
tecture of Benton Harbor, Michigan. It is ahandsome build- 
ing, and the interest and pride of citizens is appealed to with 
profit, I dare say. 

From William Lichtenwalter, Canton, Ohio, comes a vest- 
pocket pin case, made of a folded three-inch square piece of 
manila. The outside title is “A Few Pointers . . . on 
Job Printing,” while inside is pasted a flap of lighter paper 
holding half a dozen pins. Mr. Lichtenwalter gets out some- 
thing new every month, but he says this has brought in more 
work than any of the other things. 


AN appropriate February blotter was worded as follows: 

Cupid, with his bow and arrow, would this month seek to pierce the 
heart of some fair one. 

Advertising is the arrow that you can not afford to let lie idly in the 
quiver. 

The Pinckney Dispatch is a sure bow that will carry the arrow to the 
heart of all the homes in this vicinity. Try it. 
In displaying the above, prominent lines were made of 
“Advertising,” “The Pinckney Dispatch,” and “Try It.” 
The cleverness of the wording was quite lost under this 
heading. Emphasis placed differently might have made a 
most readable advertisement of it. 

THE Union Bank Note Company, of Kansas City, which 
has as a mark a U over a cogged wheel with wings, sent us a 
Christmas and New Year greeting, printed very simply and 
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tastily inside, but outside bearing the offense of a pink rib- 
bon upon a red panel. Aside from the unpleasant combina- 
tion of color, I doubt if it pays to put out this sort of an 
announcement. Business men have little room for needless 
ribbon-bedecked cards, and the time it would be allowed 
above basket is really short. 

Now about blotters, which always predominate. Here 
is a very handsome one with a three-color half-tone, from 
The Homestead Job Print, of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
“A Neapolitan Beauty,” says the advertiser apologetically, 
“may not exactly suit your fancy, but when it comes to print- 
ing we can satisfy every taste.” The beauty in question 
stands a better show of suiting popular fancy than even the 
type work of the specimen, good as that is. 

From John T. Palmer, Philadelphia, comes another blot- 
ter, with the same picture upon it, not printed in quite so 
good a harmony of color, but having the accompanying type 
matter in two colors instead of four. The whole effect is 
better; the four-color display insisted on so much attention 
‘as to seem discourteous to the lady, and I take it that the 
picture ought to be the main point of attraction. The pic- 
ture is genefally the saving quality of a blotter; the reason 
for which it is kept. The Palmer blotter, with its much 
simpler composition, is really more legible, and having also 
upon it a calendar for the month, has added reason for use. 

From the same Philadelphia office comes a card pleas- 
ingly illustrated and well displayed, which announces they 






To better accommodate our customers and avoid 
delays we have added another Telephone. 


Cail us on 1650 Our New Number 
or 1651 Our Old Number 


We are always ready to render you 
prompt and satisfactory service. 








JOHN T. PALMER 
PRINTER 
406 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA 
















have added “Another ’Phone” to better accommodate their 
customers and avoid delays. An occasion of this sort is one 
which offers evident opportunity, for it is the most reason- 
able excuse for asking attention, and any business man is 
likely to be impressed by the indication of progress. When 
you remodel your office, or move, or put in new machinery, 
tell people. 

THE Whitman Company, New York, are “ Movin’ Ag’in.” 
This they announce on a long folder of dark red paper, 
printed in yellow and green, with a picture of a Reuben and 
a messenger boy carting the office furniture, followed by the 
office cat and kittens. “Going further down town,” it reads. 
“New landlord says we can have lots of room to grow — 
looks as tho’ we’d need it, too.” Then they have a chance 
to say something quite to the point, no doubt, about the 
quality of their work. The fold of the folder is unusual, 
being turned say three inches up at the bottom and four 
inches down at the top, then once midway, so that the stamp 
placed on upper right-hand corner comes across the edge of 
the shorter flap, holding the thing closed. 

A FIRM in Chicago presents an excellently printed and 
embossed card with their title of The Acorn Press. They 
also have sent a couple of blotters, which I consider very bad, 
and would like to know if any business was brought by 
them. One is a half-tone of a row of stripped urchins lying 
on a beach, with a fence sign in the background advertising 
the above embossers and printers. In the foreground, in 


large letters, is: ONILNING G00, but I am compelled to say 
I have been unable as yet to catch the idea. The other 
blotter, done in red and black, has an early nineteenth- 
century pun about calves, bovine and feminine, worked out 
in two stanzas of rhyme, and illustrated. Say the perpetra- 
tors, in chief display lines, ‘One might infer from the verses 
and pictures hereon that we are in the live-stock business or 
hosiery line. .” One might, indeed! 

A Foro of desk blotter, easy to handle and of decidedly 
longer life than ordinary single sheets, is made by printing 
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a rather stiff cover-paper and folding it to hold two or three 
pieces of blotting paper as shown in Fig. 1. Here is a sug- 
gested wording : 


Save This and Save Time. This blotter pad you will find easy to 
pick up. It will last three (or four) times as long as a single sheet. It 
will not get tucked under papers so often. 

Further than this, with our name in sight you will save time when you 

want to think of somebody to do your printing. 
A three or four months’ calendar may be printed on this, 
but I would advise sending new blotter-pads each month, 
since many people will not take even the little trouble neces- 
sary to renew them. A 4 by 6 inch cover (as folded) would 
allow an ordinary 4 by 9 blotter to be inserted. 


M AY | WE DO YOUR PRINTING ? 


@ Occupy this space 
with argument, prices 
or whatever you want 


Calendar 
to present. dd dda a 





Name, Business and Address. 


Fic. 2. 


Fic. 2 is a suggestion for next month. 

THE Claflin Printing Company, Chicago, sends a removal 
notice. I like the quotation, which is framed in a wreath on 
the outer leaf of the folder : 

“Tis not in mortals to command success, but 
we'll do more, Sempronius: we’ll deserve it.” 
Good mottoes and apt quotations are excellent ; they stick in 
people’s minds. And if you can follow by tacking on some 
clever reference to yourself, you may be doubly sure of 
remembrance. This Claflin announcement was evidently 
prepared for sending with some style, the printing inside 
was beyond criticism, paper and envelope were both good, 
and the latter was sealed with wax impressed with a hand- 
some monogram of C. P. Co.; but a great spreading design 
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covered more than a third of the face of the envelope map- 
ping out the vicinity of 296 Dearborn street. For showing 
the location this is decidedly good, but asa part of an adver- 
tisement of refined style it is altogether too bold. Which- 
ever is the more important in this case should be considered ; 
whether the clear direction to a new number or the exhibi- 
tion of a consistently artistic piece of work. 


To Go with the illustrated initial “I,” one might have: 


T was the print that attracted 





his attention, and so Rob- 
inson found his man Fri- 
day. If our print attracts 
your attention, you will 
gain good service by look- 
ing us up. There are lots 
of things we can do for 


you. 
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THE interesting inside matter of a booklet from the lWes¢- 
ern Garden and Poultry Journal, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
given in the December number, but I want to speak of the 
envelope in which it was received. The illustration in the 
upper left-hand corner is No. 996 of our Cut and Ornament 
Book and above the stamp is printed, *THIs 1s Goop . 

But There is Something Better inside the Envelope.” There 
is no other printing, but I think this appeal to curiosity is a 
safe one. 





A LONG-DELAYED PUBLICATION. 


Governor Bradford’s famous * History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation,” sometimes erroneously styled “The Log of the 
Mayflower,’’ which is now proudly sheltered by Boston’s 
gilded dome, is, despite its age and wanderings, clear and 
as legible as print, and withal much of it is so fine that no 
type of ordinary size will reproduce it line for line. Since 
the days of printing probably no author has waited longer 
for a publisher than did Governor Bradford, or furnished 
more legible, precise and accurate copy when the allotted 
time came. Twenty-five years were devoted by him to 
writing this history, which, although well known at the time 
and used and quoted from by several historians, mysteriously 
disappeared at the time of the American Revolution, and 
was believed to be as irrecoverable as the lost books of Livy. 
In 1846, however, Bishop Wilberforce, of Oxford, made 
quotations from a manuscript said by him to be in the 
library of the Lord Bishop of London, at Fulham Palace. 
These were recognized some years later by an American 
scholar as probably of Bradford’s authorship, and subsequent 
investigation identified the manuscript, which was for the 
first time printed in 1856, more than two centuries after it 
left the author’s hands. This immortal manuscript consists 
of 280 large folio pages, written on one side of the paper 
only, the whole strongly bound in vellum; it was recently 
restored to the custody of the State of Massachusetts by the 
Bishop of London.— Caroline Ticknor, in Truth. 





IT APPROACHES ABSOLUTE PERFECTION. 


Enclosed please find $2 to pay for another year’s subscrip- 
tion. Valuable information relative to the graphic arts 
and superior typographical appearance make THE INLAND 
PRINTER all it claims to be and more. It approaches abso- 
lute perfection, if such a thing is possible on this earth.— 
James G. Rice, manager Peerless Printing Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indl- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 


AND LITHOGRAPHY HARMONIZE UNDER 


ONE MANAGEMENT ? 


WILL TYPOGRAPHY 


Mr. P. P., Spartanburg, South Carolina.—In answer to 
your inquiry regarding the cost of a small lithographic plant, 
and estimate of the weekly running expenses for same, etc., I 
will refer you to the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in which you will find an answer to a similar question which 
I think will fill the bill in your case. I here add that the 
type-printing plant you speak of will work very well in con- 
nection with lithography, as the one will often bear out 
the other. For instance: In an ornate heading of a label, 
show card or other subject containing also a lot of body 
type, you would engrave the fine part of same on stone 
and set up the rest, lettering, border, etc., in type; then 
make transfer impression of both and transfer the whole to a 
stone, zinc or aluminum plate and print. As lithography 
does not require “high etching,” the work of “transferring” 
is very simple and inexpensive when compared to line or 
half-tone work, for a lithographic printing-plate, size 28 by 
34 inches (more or less makes little difference), can be made 
for $1.50 to $2, when a line cut increases at a rate of 8 cents 
per square inch, and half-tone at a rate of from 15 to 25 
cents for each additional square inch. Besides, lithography 
requires no “make-ready” of any kind. If there are many 
things that can be done so much better and cheaper with 
type, so there are many things that can ov/y be done in 
lithography, satisfying the demands of artistic merit, sim- 
plicity of handling and economy, that both processes, if 
harnessed together, wuder a hand that understands the merits 
of each, the most beautiful results can easily be achieved. 

Wages Paid to Litho-Designers, Engravers and Appren- 
tices.— As your letter calls for some details which the Janu- 
ary issue may not give you, I will add them here: First, you 
can get an all-round designer and engraver for about $40 to 
$50; under favorable conditions, for less. These men being 
scarce, however, at the present day of specialists, I would 
recommend ¢wo men, one an artist, for sketching, drawing 
and stippling, and a letterer, who could put in the lettering 
on the sketches, as well as engrave and do pen work. In 
large establishments they have specialists in each and every 
department. The former you can get for $25 to $35, the lat- 
ter for $20 to $30 per week —men who know their business. 
These are the minimum rates. Of course, there are many in 
the trade who would ridicule a proposition to work at the 
above figures—specially talented men who find ready 
employment in metropolitan establishments at high salaries. 
The assistance needed would be a boy who has talent for 
drawing (to learn the business) to be apprenticed for four 
years. He would have to do the machine ruling, help at 
times in the transfer room, and do other odd jobs about the 
shop, so as to get a thorough knowledge of every branch of 
the trade. Many high-class houses charge a fee of from $50 
to $100, or he must work one year for nothing; subsequent 
salary is then so arranged that the last year gives him $1.50 
to $2 per day. If he has been attentive, and had sufficient 
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technical training previous to his entry into the establish- 
ment, the firm can start him on the fifth year with $18 per 
week. 

Cost of a Small Litho Art and Engraving Plant and 
Material Used.— The outfit of the art and engraving room 
would be about as follows: Unobstructed north light, if pos- 
sible; a few tables that can be raised in the back, some- 
thing like a strongly sloping desk; a firm table, on which is 
to be placed a good ruling machine for straight lines, $60 to 
$75; a “Ben Day” film machine and inking apparatus for 
same (these machines are necessary where color-work is 
done, and are rented out by the year, at a nominal sum); 
for sketching (also in working on stone) an air-brush is nec- 
essary, which can be had from $15 up to $75; dabber and 
slab, certain acids, blocks, armboards, squares, rulers, draw- 
ing-boards, photographic apparatus for enlarging or reduc- 
ing, specimen books, stone-racks, record books, etc., are 
matters which can be figured up to say $150. Material used, 
such as water-colors, sketching boards, tracing paper, gela- 
tin folios, pencils, gum and ink, brushes, etc., are compara- 
tively insignificant, under careful management, and ought 
not to exceed $100 per year for a few men. Good light, airy 
room, free from jarring floor, is essential. 

The Transter and Printing Room and Arrangement for a 
Small Plant.—Second. The fitting up of a printing-room is 
where the proper judgment must prevail. Errors here can 
not be so easily rectified. First of all a well-lighted, dry, 
airy room is of the highest importance. If metal plates are 
used (consequently considerable acid) this section should be 
isolated from presses, types or stone-racks. If bronzing is 
done, the sheets should be passed into a separate compart- 
ment where the bronzer is kept. Away from these divisions 
should be the transferring and proving department, and, if 
possible, in direct communication with the art and engrav- 
ing room (just as the latter should be adjacent to business 
office); then the grinding and stone-polishing department, 
and as the grinder usually is expected to attend to the 
metal plates, these two departments can be kept together, 
as, in many instances, a graining machine is run for the 
metal plates. ‘Then comes the steam press, in this instance 
a flat-bed machine of medium size, with an iron bed for 
metal plates. There must be light enough on the stone or 
metal form in the press and a good light on the printed 
sheets as they are thrown down by the “fly.” 

Litho-printing Room Help and Wages Paid.— The press- 
man’s salary runs from $25 to $35; he must have a feeder 
and a helper; the feeder gets $12 and the helper usually $6 
(of course, local conditions change the prices here quoted 
somewhat). The transferrer should also have a helper if 
possible, although, in starting a place, much can be accom- 
plished by the intelligence and good will of but a few hands, 
until it can be determined by peculiarity of the work just 
what special help is needed. A transferrer gets from $20 to 
$30 and his helper comes under the head of apprentice. Just 
according to the ability of either the sketch artist, engraver, 
transferrer or pressman, the foremanship can be vested in 
one of these gentlemen, in such a small plant (always sub- 
ject to the supervision of the principal, or an able superin- 
tendent). 

Presses and Other Machines of the Litho-printing Room.— 
For the purposes of a small plant a secondhand steam press 
and hand press are sufficient. There are many concerns in 
New York and vicinity often making changes, that would be 
willing to sell a press in first-class condition for very little 
money, say from $1,000 to $1,500. I would be pleased to put 
Mr. P. in communication with such parties in case he 
thought of purchasing. A few good hand presses are neces- 
sary — one for the transferrer to pull impressions from small 
stone, one for putting down the same on large stone or plates 
(iron bed for latter), and one for proving; $150 to $200 
might cover that item. A small cutting machine, large 


enough to take the largest sheet the firm intends to print will 
cost from $200 to $500. Bronzing machine, troughs, grain- 
ing machine, paper racks, tables, rubber reducing machine, 
boards, shelves, rollers, partitions, etc., may add $500 to the 
establishment. There are many ways of economizing and 
arranging with a judicious system so that the percentage of 
loss and waste will reach a minimum. 

How to Secure the Proper Help for a New Plant.—In case 
Mr. P. contemplates starting a plant I will communicate 
further on special matters. As manager of the employment 
agency of the * Engravers and Designers League of America,” 
and being in constant and close touch with the printers and 
steam-press printers of the country, I may be able to supply 
him with many suggestions, or furnish help in the various 
branches in which he will need advice. 

Cost of Weekly Wages and Material for a Small Plant: 





Help (ten men) per week, all branches.................. $150.00 
Material in alt THOM, HET WEEK ...0.0.5.5.05505:650005seecee cee 2.00 
Material in printing-room — as inks, chemicals, etc.... 25.00 

$177.00 


The running expenses of office, insurance, wear and tear, 
light, power, heat, etc., I have omitted. In such a plant 
they can be determined by the already existing typo-estab- 
lishment, as the litho part is only in this case an auxiliary to 
the same. We will also take it for granted that a cutting 
machine, shafting and similar appurtenances are already at 
hand, and graining and bronzing is to be done by manual 
labor. 

Cost of and Capacity ef Secondhand Machinery, and Prices 
Paid for Litho-printing.—The cost of printing per 100 sheets, 
size 28 by 32 inches, is from 80 cents to $1.25 and up to 
$1.50. Transfers are charged from $1.50 to $2.50 each in 
addition ; all paper-cutting, sketches, engraving and chang- 
ing is charged extra (as to time spent by workman). The 
capacity of the steam press, on small runs, is 3,000 to 4,000 


‘per day. Transferrers usually make from three to five small 


transfers perday. When longer runs are made on the steam 

press the price per 1,000 is reduced, and may reach, in favor- 

able cases, down to 60 cents per 100 impressions; in still 

more favorable cases the transfer is thrown in, and on espe- 

cially large orders, where a press can be kept running without 

intermission for weeks or months on one color, all extra 

charges for sketching, engraving or transferring are left out, 

even affecting the price of printing more or less in favor of 

the customer. This has naturally led to the “combination- 
sheet” in lithography, in which the size of an edition is 

increased, and the time for letting the press stand idle is 

diminished. The cost of an impression, determined by the 

wages of those around the press and the color and chemicals 
used, ought to average 1 cent.each. The cost of furnishing 
all the necessary machinery would be about as follows: 





One No. 3 steam press (secondhand).......... RahwnkGowas $1,500 
Three hand presses (secondhand).................2eeeee+ 175 
Shelving, troughs, partitions, racks, etc................-. 200 
Art and engraving department (machines, etc.)......... 150 
Cone GOROR SEDMOS BAG PUMICE. oon ccc cciccaccccccccseccscvees 125 

$2,150 


LITHO-TINT PLATES ON CELLULOID.— Take thin, trans- 
parent sheet celluloid; lay over drawing; paint out white 
places with gum solution and finally dab over with ink ; then 
lay in water and all gummed places will come out white. 
Fasten on a press bed and print in the usual way. 


THE Loss oF LUSTER IN LITHOGRAPHIC ZTHREE-COLOR 
HALF-TONE PRINTING.— Sequard, Buffalo, New York, wishes 
to know how half-tone works from aluminum, and why the 
three-color work does not come out so well from stone as it 
does from relief printing ? Anxswer.— Half-tone works very 
well from aluminum plates, in the steam press. The reason 
why the richness of color can not be obtained, so far, from 
surface printing is the necessity of dampening the plate; 
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this weakens the color. Still there seems no reason why 
some kind of wax could not be added to the color in its man- 
ufacture that would hold out against this fault; if indeed the 
matter may not be overcome by printing some day from flat 
surfaces without dampening. 

ENGRAVERS’ LoupsEs.— A. F., London, England: “ Would 
you kindly let me know, in the next issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, what kind of a magnifying glass is used by stone 
engravers for making vignettes, and where I could procure 
such a glass?” Answer.— Lithographic vignette engravers 
generally use a glass enlarging the object about 2% times; a 
double achromatic glass is the best, as it does not distort the 
subject. The most convenient size is about 13¢ inches diam- 
eter. The best place to buy these glasses is at any first-class 
optician’s. 

VARNISH FOR LITHO-STONE ETCHING.— L. Bros. & Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, write: “Will you kindly put in your 
next publication a recipe for a ground or varnish for litho- 
stone etching, etc.?” Answer.—This subject has been treated 
at various times in this department. Will add that a very 
serviceable ground is made by ordinary dammar varnish, 
bought in the paint shop; add to a pint of same a little 
venice turpentine the size of a pea. A little sulphur-washed 
ether and turpentine will make it flow well. Asphaltum can 
also be added to advantage. 

THE FUTURE OF THE FLAT-BED STEAM PRESS.— It has 
been asked by several parties, more or less interested in the 
trade, “What will become of the flat-bed lithographic steam 
press after the large lithographic establishments gradually 
discard them to make room for the modern fast-running 
rotaries?” In answer to the above we will venture to pre- 
dict that they will not go to the junk dealer, but will see 
years of usefulness ahead, in more or less secluded spots of 
the globe, where their cheap price will open up small 
lithographic establishments for limited local orders. The 
result will be an increased output of lithographic product, 
and carry in its train the employment of great numbers of 
lithographers in various capacities. At the same time, we 
must not forget that for quite a long while the “ flat-bed,” both 
for stone or metal-surface printing, will be an indispensable 
instrument in every first-class lithographic establishment 
everywhere. 

A WONDERFUL INVENTION.— They say two heads are 
better than one; if that is mathematically correct, then four 
heads must be better than two. The wonderful multicolor 
printing-press, which has been carefully guarded so long by 
the American Lithographic Company, is the work of four 
clever men—Paul G. Fraunfelder, manager of the art 
department of the above company, William H. McEntee, 
Claude A. O. Rosell and Edward Hett, every one of them 
conspicuous in a particular branch, besides being aided by 
the veteran electrotyper and process engraver, F. A. Ringler. 
By combining their respective ideas in printing they have 
produced what may be called the largest, most complex, 
novel and multiform printing-machine that was ever devised. 
There are no plates used, but copper ¢uées are deftly slipped 
over cylinders. Upon these tubes is deposited a base of p/at- 
inum or aluminum, upon which in turn is deposited a she// 
of chemically pure zzzc, upon which in turn is then placed 
the transfer, and the free zinc etched away to the platinum 
(apparently a very simple operation which does away with 
all your “make-ready ” [on {the type press). Another nice 
arrangement is the azr-tight ink fountains, under air pres- 
sure. In order to obviate the trouble which the tardily dry- 
ing ink creates, the paper must be forous and kept mozst, 
yet it can be fed in sheets or printed from the web or roll, 
just as you like. As far as I know this quintessential inven- 
tion has one parallel and that is the inkless-printing patent, 
which “does” one or more reams with one“ treatment” (after 
each sheet has been duly coated and afterward developed in 


a chemical bath). 1900 you are starting in well! Let us 
conclude by quoting the 7ypothete and Platemaker : “There 
will be quite a revolution in color printing, 2f a// this mechan- 
ism proves practical.” , 
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In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “* Lessons on Decorative Design’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the ‘lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

*Photo-Trichromatic Printing.”” The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manrer 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 


A. Ss 


ANSWERS TO SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.— Adolph Jan- 
sen, New York, might perfect himself in designing book- 
plates, posters, and general mercantile work, by obtaining a 
position in a designer’s office, or with a lithographic or 
engraving concern. “Subscriber,” Newark, New Jersey, 
will find several formulas in back numbers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for mediums to render the retouching of glossy 
photos less difficult. “J. E. De M.,” Pierre, South Dakota, 
is assured that he could not “get a sufficient insight into 
half-tone work from a home course to illustrate a magazine” 
thereby. 

EXCHANGES RECEIVED.— Among the publications received 
is the Process Photogram, of London, which keeps up its old- 
time vigor; there is the Process Review and Journal of Elec- 
trotyping, of Buffalo; Process Work, a small monthly 
circular issued by Penrose & Co., of London; 7he Photo- 
Era, of Boston, leads in the artistic quality of its illustra- 
tions and make-up; Zhe Photo-Beacon, of Chicago, which 
improves with age; the American Amateur Photographer, of 
New York; Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, which is in its 
thirty-first year; the Photo-American, of New York, and the 
first number of Zhe National Photographic News and Views, 
of Washington, D.C. Newspaperdom, of New York, begins 
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its ninth volume improved in appearance. It was News- 
paperdom in its early days that was the first to advocate 
half-tones for ordinary newspaper illustrations. 

AN ENGLISH OPINION OF AMERICAN PROCESS WoRK.— 
Mr. William Gamble makes the following comparison, in the 
British Journal almanac, of process-work in the various 
countries, as regards the quality of work turned out: Two 
or three years ago America easily held the first place, but 
now.even the Americans themselves admit that English and 
Continental work is equal, if, indeed, it does not surpass 
theirs. For the greatest volume of work, I should say 
America leads. For the greatest average of good work, I 
think England would carry off the palm, while France, Ger- 
many and Austria hold about an equal place. France is 
poor on the photographic side of the process, but skilled in 
the etching. Germany and Austria excel in the photo- 
graphic department, but are not so successful in etching and 
finishing. England turns out excellent work by sheer plod- 
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tomary with some etchers to add a little muriatic acid, when 
it will be found to keep the copper free from oxide. 
HALF-TONE VERSUS GRAIN FOR THREE-COLOR.— Some 
samples of three-color work have been received in which 
one or more of the plates were made in grain, and an opin- 
ion has been requested regarding them. This query pops 
up every now and then. It would appear that some people 
prefer the grain, notably lithographers. Abe Lincoln would 
have put it this way: “For people who like grain effects, I 
should think grain effects would be just about the sort of 
thing such people would like.” For the writer’s part, much 
as he admits the inartistic qualities of the mathematical 
half-tone dot, yet he has never seen a relief plate made in 
grain that appealed to him as an improvement over the regu- 
lar cross-line screen half-tone. It was thought that grain 
plates would print better than half-tone on cheap newspaper, 
for the theoretical reason that if dots in the grain failed to 
print, owing to the roughness of the paper, it would be less 
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From St. Paul ‘* Pioneer Press.”’ 


SHELDON RELINQUISHES HIS POSITION AS EDITOR. 


ding, and through the excellence of the apparatus employed. 


America owes the excellence of the work to rigid system, by’ 


strict adherence to a well-beaten track in regard to the 
processesemployed. English operators would consider much 
of the American apparatus crude and insufficient. 
PERCHLORIDE OF IRON.—W. T. R., Denver, Colorado, 
wants to know which is better to buy, the lump perchloride 
of iron or the solution as it comes in the chemical supply 
stores? The latter is much dearer, gives him no trouble, 
but he would rather buy the cheaper article if it wiil answer 
as well. Answer.— The lump perchloride of iron is much 
cheaper to use. The facts are that the choice of purchasing 
perchloride of iron in lump or liquid is about evenly divided 
among etchers. No complaints are received about this 
chemical, and, by-the-way, if there was any trouble this 
department would be sure to hear it. The ordinary perchlo- 
ride of iron that one buys in lumps is liable to run in color 
from yellow to orange, and sometimes to a dark red. The 
yellow colored seems to be the best, though the darker per- 
chloride may be brought to etch just as well by the addition 
of a little muriatic acid. When speaking of muriatic or 
hydrochloric acid it might be mentioned that when the per- 
chloride solution does not etch the copper clean it is cus- 


noticeable with the grain plate. Those who tried it gave it 
up in favor of half-tone. Grain is now suggested for one of 
the three-color plates in order to avoid any patent contro- 
versy. It will be found that the grain color-plate will not 
have the vigor or the fine gradation of the other two-color 
plates in half-tone, consequently the balance necessary in 
three-color will be lost, and the result never equal to that in 
which the three plates are made with a cross-line screen. 
TROUBLE WITH ENAMEL CominG OrF.— From far-away 
India comes a tribute to Tor INLAND PRINTER in general, 
and this department in particular. We can only reciprocate 
by complimenting our correspondent on the excellence of 
the few half-tone proofs sent for criticism. From the long 
letter describing his methods, it is judged that he performs 
some of the operations with too great care. For instance, 
the buffing of the copper “until it shines like a mirror,” is 
needless, and one of the reasons why the enamel does not 
adhere firmly to the copper. Labor costs little out there, 
which accounts for the extravagant polish of the copper. 
Soaking these highly polished plates in clean lye or potash 
solution, and then taking off the high polish with fine willow 
charcoal, will partly cure his trouble. This is from his 
description of the care with which the etching and reétching 
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is performed: “Sometimes several hours are spent in etching 
with perchloride of iron, washing off the mordant fre- 
quently, and examining the progress of the etching with a 
magnifying glass.” No wonder the enamel is softened by all 
this washing. If he will drive out the water which pene- 
trated the hardened enamel while developing the print by 
flowing it with wood alcohol, or grain alcohol, and then use 
a strong solution of perchloride of iron:to etch with, and no 
washing with water until the etching is complete, he will 
find the enamel to hold firmly to the copper. 

VARIATION IN ENAMEL FORMULZ.— Mr. William Gamble 
prints in the January number of the Process Photogram a 
comparison of nineteen different formule for the enamel 
solution for half-tones which he has found published at 
various times. After printing the formulze he comments on 
them in part as follows: The first thing that strikes one is 
the varying proportions of glue and albumen, though the 
usual custom is to make them equal in amount. Then to 
seven ounces of water one calls for thirty grains of bichro- 
mate of ammonia, while others run it up to 210 grains. I 
have always considered about six grains of bichromate per 
ounce of solution sufficient, but I have at the same time used 
about two grains per ounce of chromic acid. And in the 
formule under comparison it is noted that where chromic 
acid is used the proportion of bichromate is low. The 
chromic acid is believed to increase the sensitiveness, yield a 
harder film after exposure, and increase the adherence to 
the zinc. The amount of ammonia added is as a rule 
very small, scarcely enough to neutralize the acidity, which 
is supposed to be the reason for adding the ammonia. My 
own opinion is that the acidity of the glue is of no account. 
I am inclined to think that the troubles that were set down to 
acidity were due really to differences in the solubility of the 
glue. Certainly albumen has the effect of toughening the 
film and preventing the glue from swelling up, gelatin-like. 
Reverting to the use of ammonia, it is supposed to improve 
the keeping qualities of the solution, by preventing sponta- 
' neous insolubility setting in. 

Mr. Ives’ ENAMEL FORMULA FOR His IDEAL HALF-TONE 
NEGATIVE.— Anything that Mr. Fred E. Ives, of Philadel- 
phia, says on half-tone, is of exceptional interest. Ina 
course of lectures on process-work which he delivered in 
London, he described the ideal half-tone negative as a vigor- 
ous one, where the graduation of line and dot is complete, 
and there are no dots to print out in the shadows, while the 
dots in the high lights are sufficiently fine and sharp without 
any of the whittling down, which may be accomplished by 
fine etching. Some will wonder how I would, in the etching 
process, keep such fine dots in the shadows, which they 
would print out by the methods which they usually employ, 
or such fine dots in the lights, which they would etch out in 
the ordinary course of procedure. To accomplish this, I 
prefer a fish-glue without albumen enamel for copper etch- 
ing, as follows: 


Bi I BD in aia vncneccscventavncacncenee 5 ounces 
Bichromate of potash...................88 grains 
CHrOele SEI (BUTE) ococccccccccccccescess 40 grains 
Aqua ammonia (strong) ..........0..c600<6 134 drams 
WE ACEL ose veait osc endaspeeeeseesscsesens 12 ounces 


Dissolve the bichromate in ten ounces of water, then add the 
glue and thoroughly mix, then the chromic acid dissolved in 
two ounces of water should be added drop by drop, while con- 
stantly stirring, and finally the ammonia. This solution 
keeps better than one containing albumen, and though it 
sometimes goes wrong in a few days, Mr. Ives says he has 
used it with perfect success when five months old. 

To THOSE DEsIROUS OF LEARNING PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— 
W. B. S., Emporia, Mississippi, writes: “I see by your 
folder that you have quite a collection of works on photo- 
engraving. Have you anything that is simple enough for 
use in an ordinary ‘country print shop?’ I have investi- 
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gated some along that line, but so far found that the outlay 
would not justify the smaller concerns of the country to try 
anything of the sort. Now, if you have something that is 
simple and moderately economical, let me know.” Answer. 
This is a sample letter. Another one is from the propri- 
etor of a paint store in Vancouver, a third from a clergy- 
man, all imagining evidently that photo-engraving is a 
simple operation, like snap-shot photography, where you 
simply “push the button.” It can not be impressed too 
strongly on the readers of this, that photo-engraving is a 
business requiring a knowledge of a great many formulz 
gained only after long experimenting. One must be trained 
to calculate the exposure of light-sensitive surfaces in ever- 
changing light. The effect of heat,cold and moisture in the 
various operations must also be known. Besides, there are 
fickle chemical solutions to be constantly contended with. A 
simple error in any one of the numerous steps of the process 
required to make a photo-engraving will mar the perfection 
of the finished proof. There are also ingenious apparatus 
and expensive machinery brought to the aid of the profes- 
sional photo-engraver. One little machine alone, the one that 
engraves the white line around the edge of a half-tone, costs 
$300. Photo-engravings can be had now so cheaply from firms 
who have systematized the business, where each workman 
performs but one part of the process and becomes expert at 
it, that there is no excuse for individuals or firms requiring 
but a few cuts to attempt doing it themselves. If the prices 
charged for half-tones, or other photo-engraving, seem 
high, they are really as low as cut-throat competition can 
bring them, for there are few photo-engraving firms in 
the whole country making much money. If these amateurs 
want to learn something of the procedure in process-work, let 
them read ‘‘ Photo-Engraving,” by H. Jenkins, and this will 
not tell them all. For there is no royal road to the business 
of photo-engraving. 
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This Department is intended for a helpful exchange of views on 
practical subjects pertaining to the Binders’ Trade, and Contribu- 
tions, Inquiries and Comments from subscribers are cordially 
invited. 

BANQUET OF THE BOOKBINDERS’ ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK. 

Some eighty guests sat down to the second annual ban- 
quet of the Bookbinders’ Association at the Hotel Savoy, 
in New York, on February 24. 

At President Rosenquest’s table were the orators of the 
evening —A. V. S. Anthony, Edwin Markham, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Robert Rutter (father of the bookbinders and 
promoter of the association), and Francis W. Halsey, editor 
of the Saturday Times Review that is now devoted to news 
of the book world from the readers’, publishers’ and book- 
binders’ points of view. 

The menu was an achievement of good taste and excel- 
lence on the part of the hotel and a delight to the many 
guests. 

Among other novel features ice cream was served in little 
facsimile full sheep volumes created by the pastry cook. 

To the first toast, “A Word About Books,” Mr. Anthony 
replied in a light, humorous and anecdotal address of but a 
few moments, as if anxious to make way for Edwin Mark- 
ham, who replied to “How Books Are Bound.” “I am to 
talk on how books are bound,” he said. “Now there are 
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two sorts of bindings. There is that which gives the book 
its outward appearance, the sort of binding of which you are 
the best master, but on that subject I shall not venture to 
speak tonight. There is another binding, and that is the 
binding which it receives in the hearts of the people. How 
is it made a part of the living literature of the people; in 
other words, what gives the book immortality ? Let me say 
at the very beginning that there are two things which go 
to the binding of books in the hearts of the people — the 
style in which it is written and the way it gives to us some 
sort of a light on life. In other words, a book must have 
style, and next it must be an illumination of life. 

“Now, what is this thing we call style? Style, I take it, 
is that which makes thought permanent. It is that which 
gives it life ; it is the feather in the arrow of thought. Many 
books have perished that were full of thought and weighted 
with ideals because they had no style. 

“What is style? Well, I would be a remarkable man if I 
could tell you. It is something we feel, but ail we can do is 
talk about it. I can say that style is a certain aristocracy of 
expression. It is a grand manner of utterance. It must 
have always serenity at its bottom. When an impressive fact 
is told with simplicity we have style; that is to say, when a 
great thought, great idea, is expressed in the very lowest 
terms of expression, then we have style. Style is the thing 
that binds the book with immortality. 

“The next great idea of the binding of a book is that it 
shall be in some way an illumination of life, that it shall cast 
some interesting or humorous light on life. The newspaper 
is made notable because it is so full of this taste of life. 
Man is the conscript of an endless question, and that ques- 
tion is to find out what life is; in other words, to find out 
what he is himself. If man can know himself he will then 
have solved the deepest and most interesting problem of his 
existence. What is the good of knowing one another? If 
you know your neighbor you can love him, or at least you 
will have sympathy with him ; I believe that all hate is caused 
by a lack of knowledge of our neighbor.” 

When John Kendrick Bangs was introduced somebody 
started the song, “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, Which 
Nobody Can Deny,” which was promptly joined in by the 
members of the association. “Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bangs, 
after bowing his acknowledgments, “you are fully correct; I 
have never met the man who could deny that fact.” Mr. 
Bangs, whose subject was “ What I Don’t Know About Book- 
binding,” made a humorous speech, in which his friend, Mr. 
Rosenquest, had to bear the brunt of his humor. “While I 
am a lover of books,” he said, “and a lover of fine bindings, 
and I treasure and keep them in my home, I have never had 
to go beyond the confines of New York city when I wanted a 
book clad. I know that this shows my ignorance, but I am 
proud of my ignorance.” In conclusion, Mr. Bangs described 
an experience of his. “One summer,” he said, “while sum- 
mering along the Atlantic Coast, 1 promised Mrs. Bangs on 
my return to New York, to which I had come for rest, to 
send her some light reading. On my way from the Uni- 
versity Club to the boat I found that I had forgotten this 
promise. I then stepped into Brentano’s salesrooms and 
made a request for some light reading, and the clerk 
promply handed me for inspection a copy of ‘ The Christian,’ 
by Hall Caine. I handed this back and received in return a 
copy of ‘ The Sorrows of Correlli,’ by Satan, and one or two 
other light works, including a thoughtful one of my own. 
‘What,’ I said, ‘why, I can’t read Bangs.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
salesman, ‘to tell you the truth, neither can I.’ I was suffi- 
ciently tactful to give him the address of somebody else when 
I recovered myself and had paid for the books I had ordered. 
The books, however, never reached me, for I failed to recol- 
lect the name of the person to whom they were addressed.” 

After Mr. Bangs had spoken, Mr. Rutter, who is the old- 
est bookbinder in New York in active service, entertained 


the company with remarks of a reminiscent and humorous 
character, and Mr. Halsey made an address on “Good Bind- 
ings and Good Literature: Their Relations to Each Other.” 


THE Roycrofts, of East Aurora, New York, are coming 
to the popular notice as idealists in bookbinding and the 
printing of books. 


RovuGHLy figuring, the production of 10,000 cloth books 
per day requires a floor-space of 30,000 square feet. Cheap 
rent is a necessity to the bookbinder. 


EXCEPTING the popular T-pattern the book world seems 
to have deserted the embossed styles of cloth entirely in favor 
of the smooth vellum patterns. Perhaps the fact that these 
cloths lend themselves particularly to the fine ink work of 
modern cloth binding has as much to do with the change as 
anything else. 

MARBLED edges have for many years been gradually 
dropping out of favor excepting in the blank-book trade, the 
rough edged gilt top taking its place as the standard for 
library binding. Now, however, there seems to be a ten- 
dency to revert to some of the beautiful old patterns that 
were once so popular. 


GATHERING MACHINES.—F. C. T., Dallas, Texas, wants 
to know whether there is a gathering machine patented and in 
use, or a machine witha patent applied for. Answer.— Gath- 
ering machines have been patented but no machine has been 
so practical and economical so far as to find place in the 
modern bindery. One machine consisted of a gang of tables 
or small shelves traveling vertically over two drums in such 
a manner that the piles of folded sheets could be succes- 
sively rested on them. These shelves followed around the 
drums until reaching a table at one side, when the section 
is automatically removed. The cost of gathering, however, 
is so slight that it will never pay to construct expensive and 
complicated machines to do the work. 


Faint LINE RULING ON BOND AND FLAT PAPER.— E. K. 
C., Galveston, Texas, writes as follows: “The samples of 
ruling I send you were ruled in the same shade of ink. Can 
you tell me why the faint lining on the bond paper is lighter 
than that onthe flat paper? I used ‘Gaine’s Best Blue Paste’ ; 
first using it alone, and then adding a little ox gall and alco- 
hol, which did not seem to help it any. I do not have trouble 
with all bond papers. In the ‘Notes on Practical Bookbind- 
ing’ in the October issue the writer mentioned the use of 
vinegar for finishing, but did not state whether the book was 
to be washed first with the vinegar, then apply the paste wash 
and glair, or if it was used in either the paste wash or glair 
and what amount, and willit affect different kinds of leather 
differently? Is there a substitute for gilding powder or egg- 
albumen for finishing’ books bound in full cloth (book 
cloth)? The powder rubs off and the glair stains the 
cloth.” Answer.—The fault in the specimens of ruling 
you send is not with you but with the paper. You should 
complain to your paper dealer. An animal sizing is used 
on bond paper, and this does not lay evenly over the surface 
but will be found in streaks so that in places the ink will not 
flow smoothly. Flat writing paper is sized with resinous siz- 
ing made from balsam or resin. The only way to overcome 
this difficulty is by the liberal use of alcohol and gall. 
Morocco levant and cowhide require to be well scrubbed with 
vinegar before hand-finishing. On these leathers nothing 
more is required but one or two coats of glair. Calf and sheep 
must be first well paste-washed to fill up the pores and after- 
ward glaired twice. When preparing a bowl of albumen it 
is well to add a teaspoonful of vinegar and a pinch of sal am- 
moniac. Hand-finishing book cloth is a difficult undertak- 
ing; such work should be done in a stamping press, using a 
size of well-diluted fish glue or gelatin. For dutch metal 
and aluminum, gelatin is preferable. The stamper must size 
a cover and after it has dried observe if the finish of the 
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cloth has been disturbed before proceeding with his work. 
Between albumen, fish glue and gelatin, a suitable sizing 
may generally be found. The slight addition of vinegar or 
sal ammoniac will generally be found to rectify an obstinate 
sizing. 











In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column Is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

New York has a new monthly art publication called Les 
Jeunes, edited by Helen Woljeska, the first number of which 
appeared on March 1. It is a modest, unassuming sheet of 
eight pages and cover, printed in brown ink, but gives 
promise of growing. Among the artists represented in this 
issue are W. B. Dyer, Ralph C. Ott, Lew C. Stone, Jack 
Willard and H. Woljeska. 

ONE of the curious things about the methods of modern 
war correspondence is well shown in the April Scribner’s, 
where H. J. Whigham’s article on the battle of Magersfon- 
tein appears richly illustrated with photographs which were 
developed, printed and engraved thousands of miles from 
the battlefield. Mr. Whigham will know nothing of his 
results until at some future day he picks up a copy of the 
magazine. He simply knows that he snapped a camera in 
the direction of the fighting, and enclosed the films in a tin 
box. 

Forses & COMPANY, Boston, announce the publication 
of a“ Book of Verses,” by Nixon Waterman. Mr. Waterman 
was for a considerable time engaged in journalism in Chi- 
cago, and collected and edited Ben King’s verse for the 
Chicago Press Club. He is at present editor of -//iott’s 
Magazine. He is widely known as a writer of excellent 
verse, graced with a genial humor that is always pleasing. 
The cordial reception which his verse is receiving in the 
several publications where it has appeared and the increas- 
ing demand for a volume of his poems have led to the publi- 
cation of this volume. 

Wuy should not New York have its yearly artists’ ball, 
like Paris, Brussels, Munich and other European cities ? The 
March Art Amateur makes the suggestion and hints that the 
Architectural League, the National Sculptors’ Society and 
the Rural Painters’ Society might prepare the decorations, 
the other artistic societies might prepare tableaux vivants, 
and individual artists from all parts of the country might 
attend in costumes of their own designing. It would be glo- 
rious. And that an immediate motive may not be lacking, 
our contemporary proposes that the proceeds of the first ball 
be added to the fund for the perpetuation of the Dewey 
Arch. The Art Amateur has also started a Dewey Arch 
Fund of its own, and appears to be bringing all the picture- 
dealers and bric-a-brac dealers of note into line in favor of 
the project. It wants to start a national subscription to make 
the nation’s metropolis worthy of the nation. 

Davip RAMALEY, of St. Paul, Minnesota, has issued a 
fourth edition of his “Employing Printers’ Price List of 
Job Printing.” The work comes before the printers of 
this country at a time when their courage needs strengthen- 
ing so far as prices are concerned, and will undoubtedly be 
all the more welcome on that account. It is an eighty-four 
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page book, giving a mass of information of interest to every 
one who has to deal with the matter of making figures in a 
printing-office. Prices vary in different localities, but the 
book can be arranged to apply to almost any city. The 
articles on “What is Cost ?” "To Employing Printers” and 
“General Rules” are alone worth the price of the book. 
Every owner of a print shop and every man who figures on 
printing should have one. The price is 75 cents. The book 
can be purchased of Mr. Ramaley or through THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

NINE-HOUR-A-DAY WAGE CALCULATOR.—A very useful 
work under this title has just been published by Will Lef- 
fingwell, 3853 Poplar street, Philadelphia. The book shows 
the amount for every quarter of an hour, from one-quarter of 
an hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each 
quarter of a dollar of wages from $1 to $25 per week. The 
work is bound in leather and is carefully indexed so that any 
amount required can be turned to almost instantly. Pro- 
prietors of printing-offices, bookbinderies, electrotype foun- 
dries and other lines will find the work a very convenient one, 
saving, as it does, so 
large an amount of 
reckoning. The au- 
thor states that every 
amount in his book 
is guaranteed to be 
absolutely accurate. 
The price of the cal- 
culator is $2. It is 
well worth it, and 
without question it 
will be in great de- 
mand. 

THE first issue of 
The Bachelor Book, a 
Chicago magazine, 
edited by Marion 
Thornton Egbert and 
Page Waller Samp- 
son, made its bow to 
the public on March 
1, and from appear- 
ances seems to have 
come to stay. The 
cover, a reproduction 
of which is here 
shown, is in two col- 
ors. Its striking pos- 
ter effect at once 
appeals to the eye of 
the individual look- 
ing for new things at 
the book stalls. Of the paper itself, there is undoubtedly 
enough in it to satisfy the buyer of this class of literature, 
and the number of advertisements in the first issue augurs 
well for success financially. 
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COVER-DESIGN, BY R. J. CAMPBELL, 





SUBSCRIBES FOR TWO YEARS. 


I have been a reader of your valuable journal for a num- 
ber of years, having, previous to the past year, always 
bought a copy at a dealer’s warehouse; but owing to the fact 
that it was always so late in arriving, and being compelled 
to frequently make several calls before receiving the same, I 
at last concluded to subscribe for it and get it at the earliest 
possible moment. I enclose check for $4 to cover two years’ 
subscription, and would consider it a favor if at the end of 
that time, or a month before, you would notify me that my 
subscription is about to expire, just as a reminder, for I do 
not see how I can do without such a valuable journal.—John 
D. Migeot, 2545 Jessup street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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JoHn Dickinson & Company, Ltd., papermakers, have 
removed to 78 Fifth avenue, New York, a few doors from 
their old location. 


WELD & STURTEVANT, dealers in bookbinders’ machinery, - 


have removed their Chicago office to rooms 1516 and 1517 
Manhattan building. 

Tue News and Herald, of Joplin, Missouri, have been 
consolidated under the name of the News-Herald. The 
paper is the only evening publication in Joplin. 

H. R. Crissoitp, publisher of the Bakers’ Helper, an- 
nounces the removal of the office of that monthly from the 
Security building to room 1205, Manhattan building, 315 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

WE understand that John Haddon & Co., proprietors of 
the Caxton Type Foundry, London, England, have opened a 
depot for the sale of their manufactures in Toronto, under 
the management of Mr. J. C. Pankhurst. 

Tue Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been so rushed to meet their increasing business 
that an enlargement of the plant has been decided upon. 
Additions and alterations to their already large facilities will 
be commenced at once. 

BARRETT’S BINDERY, Chicago, has removed to 180 Mon- 
roe street, where the entire second floor, comprising 10,000 
square feet, is used. This gives greatly increased facilities 
for handling the large business of the bindery, being double 
the floor space formerly occupied. 

ROESSLER BROTHERS have opened a printing-office at 
114-116 West Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, equipped with 
new type and with the latest machinery. They will do a 
general line of work in both the English and German lan- 
guages. Their announcement is printed in both tongues. 
and bears upon the first page half-tone portraits of the 
two brothers, Andrew and Emil. 

THE frontispiece of this issue is a three-color half-tone 
reproduction of an oil painting by R. Ernst, of Paris. The 
original painting is the property of the Chicago Colortype 
Company, the makers of the reproduction, and cost $1,500. 
This picture is one of the subjects selected for calendar 
designs by H. H. Willcox, of South Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, and is shown through his courtesy. 

THE decision of Judge Swan of the Circuit Court, that 
the Duplex Printing Press Company did not infringe either 
the Kidder or the Stonemetz patents in its * Duplex” press, 
has been affirmed by the United States Court of Appeals of 
the sixth circuit. The opinion was handed down March 9, 
1900, at Cincinnati, the court consisting of Judges Taft, 
Lurton and Severens. The litigation which has been carried 
on for the past eight years now terminates, this being the 
final decision in the case. 

A REPRESENTATIVE Of THE INLAND PRINTER had an 
opportunity recently, through the courtesy of Mr. Chandler, 
of going through the various departments of the manufac- 
tory of the Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
was very much surprised at the magnitude of their plant and 
enormous amount of stock carried by them. Not less than 
a thousand tons of castings of the parts used in the various 
machines made by the company were to be seen piled up in 
every part of the building, as well as hundreds of machines 
in the testing rooms being made ready for shipment. It is 
easy to understand the popularity of the Chandler & Price 
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machines, and the reason for their extensive sale after going 
through their factory. 

It Is possible that within the present year at the University 
of Chicago a chair of journalism will be established. A 
committee has been appointed, with Prof. C. E. Miller as 
chairman, to look up the matter and report to the senior 
college faculty. Not more than four courses will be offered, 
and will deal particularly with the history of the newspapers, 
the methods of news gathering, the Associated Press, printing 
and printing machinery, the newspaper in politics and sub- 
jects on a similar line, which will give the student an idea of 
the theory of newspapers. 

EDWARD JAENECKE, son of the senior member of the 
European firm-of printing-ink makers of the same name, 
has been elected president of the Jaenecke Printing Ink 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, and Franklin Kissam, Mr. 
Jaenecke’s father-in-law, is secretary-treasurer. Louis Jaen- 
ecke, of the European firm, is the third director. The new 
president has been connected with the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the business, and therefore understands thoroughly 
the process of printing-ink making. After May 1, 1900, the 
New York offices of the company will be located at 27 Rose 
street. 

HOLLISTER BROTHERS, the progressive Chicago printers, 
expect to change their quarters about April 15. The old 
Rand-McNally building at 148-154 Monroe street, where they 
are now located, is to be torn down shortly to make room 
for the new building of the Chicago National Bank. They 
have secured quarters at the southeast corner of Madison 
and Market streets, where they will occupy three floors and 
will have nearly three times the space they had in the old 
building. A novelty for Chicago printeries is the placing of 
the business offices and pressroom on the ground floor where 
they will have plate-glass windows on three sides. 

GEORGE H. BENEDICT, of Chicago, although having 
many. duties in connection with his engraving and electro- 
typing business, still finds time to take a little relaxation 
now and then. He is unusualiy fond of bowling, and can 
frequently be found with friends at the Athletic Club, enjoy- 
ing that healthful exercise. Mr. Benedict is an enthusiastic 
member of the Royal Arcanum, and is regent of Occidental 
Council No. 610, Chicago. He believes in fraternal orders, 
and never fails to suggest to his engraving and electrotyping 
friends the advantages of joining the Royal Arcanum. Occi- 
dental Council has upon its roll numbers of gentlemen in the 
engraving and electrotyping business, many of whom can 
trace their connection with the order to the missionary work 
of Mr. Benedict. 

THE employes of the Harris Automatic Press Company, a 
body of gentlemen who take great pride in their work and in 
the institution where they are employed, gave an entertain- 
ment and dance on March 5 to celebrate the completion of 
the company’s new factory building. This new factory is of 
the one-story, saw-tooth construction, which is the latest and 
best thing in factories, however unlovely to the eye the out- 
side appearance may be. On the inside the appearance is 
most admirable and the magnificent arrangement for giving 
the same flood of light to every cubic foot of space in the 
factory is at once apparent. The new factory, exclusive of 
engine and boiler house, has some nine thousand square feet 
of floor space, more than double the capacity of the old fac- 
tory. It is to be fitted with all the up-to-date appliances 
which are thought to be valuable. The employes asked the 
privilege of using it for an evening before the machinery was 
moved in, and the result was one of the nicest entertainments 
and dances that Niles people have ever attended, and one 
which reflects great credit on every one concerned.— Niles 
(Ohio) Daily News. 

TWENTY-SEVEN pressmen and feeders employed by the 
Blakely Printing Company were injured by the falling of a 
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freight elevator in the rear of the building at 126 Market 
street, Chicago, on March 20. It is not thought that any of 
the men will die, but several were hurt seriously. The men 
form the printing company’s night force and they had 
finished their work and were on their way out of the build- 
ing when the accident happened. They crowded into the 
car, which is only 6 by 8 feet, Harry Olson acting as 
operator. At the third floor the machinery broke and the 
car fell. Patrol wagons, ambulances and carriages were 
called and the injured men were sent to their residences or 
to hospitals by the police. Inspectors from the Building 
Commissioner’s office made an examination of the elevator 
and reported that the accident was caused by the breaking 
of bolts on the drum shaft. James Delaney and Walter 
Hartwig were injured the most seriously. Both of Delaney’s 
legs were broken and one of Hartwig’s was broken. Both 
men sustained bad bruises all over the body. William Phil- 
lips was the only man in the car who was not hurt. All the 
others received cuts, ‘bruises or sprains. 











CONDUCTED BY J. I. C. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estl- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be marked “ J. I. C.,” care The Inland Printer, and addressed 
to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost oF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST PocKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator oncolored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

ParER Stock ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. 

WHITE’S MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink— black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


MINNEAPOLIS PRINTERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The following paper on “General Expense” was read by 
Mr. Gilbert L. Byron at a recent banquet of the Minneapolis 
Printers’ and Manufacturers’ Association. This organiza- 
tion, as many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are aware, 
was formed a year ago, and includes the majority of the craft 
in Minneapolis. It is in a flourishing condition, but in order 
to be of greater benefit to its members it will hold monthly 
feasts, at which time a feature of the evening will be the 
reading of some instructive paper, to be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. Mr. Byron said: “In every business there 
is an item of expense; it may be large of small, nevertheless 
it is an important factor in helping to decide the margin of 
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profit. 
business. 

“Especially in the manufacturing industries is this item of 
no little magnitude. There is probably no greater room for 
disagreement as of what this shall consist than in the busi- 
ness of printing and binding. 

“If the printer would show a profit at the end of the year, 
he must include in the price of his products a just allowance 
for running expenses. 

“It costs a certain amount of money to merely handle 
goods. The merchant knows what expense is involved in 
the purchase of his wares, then to transport them to his 
shelves, to advertise them, to sell them. He also knows how 
much it costs him while they are in his possession. This 
cost includes taxes, insurance, interest on the investment and 
sometimes depreciation. 

“The printer and binder, who, in the broadest sense is a 
manufacturer, has more than double the expense of the mer- 
chant who only buys and sells the same article, at compara- 
tively little risk. 

“We frequently realize that our profit sometimes hangs 
in the balance, liable to go one way or the other, at, I am 
sorry to say, the caprice of the customer, and we fail to 
realize that a slight cut in price, on our usual basis of figur- 
ing, means an actual loss. 

“ For this evening’s discussion, our topic is general expense, 
and in my opinion, it is the most important item entering 
into any job, and I regret to say, one that is most frequently 
omitted. 

“No rule can be laid down as to what the general expense 
is, although it is practically the same in every establishment, 
whether it employs one man or a hundred. Of course, slight 
variations are inevitable, although general proportions will 
be found to remain about the same. 

“Taking everything into consideration there ought to be 
in our business a profit of 20 per cent, not including salaries 
of the proprietors. 

“In the past ten years the most successful establishments 
have been fortunate to realize 10 per cent, while many of us 
have done well ( so we think ) to play even. 

“Aside from the fact that the printing fraternity in and 
about our own neighborhood (except in a few instances) 
have not had the stamina to charge what its work was worth 
—and a thing is worth what it will sell for—the printer as a 
rule is ignorant of what his actual running expenses do con- 
ist. Of course, this assertion is not intended for a reflection 
upon those present. It is with the hope that this paper may 
find its way into print, and that it will be read by the unedu- 
cated printers outside of our own realm, that this statement 
is made. Nevertheless, no two ideas are alike and that is the 
reason it is going to be of mutual benefit to discuss this topic 
at this time. 

“The renowned Theo. L. De Vinne, one of the best in- 
formed printers of today, a gentleman who has made printing 
a study for the past fifty years, and who, by the way, has 
kept abreast of the times during all of that time, says: ‘That 
for every compositor employed, there is an investment of a 
thousand dollars.’ 

“Analyze that as you may, you will find it to be a very 
accurate assertion. 

“By this, Mr. De Vinne does not mean that every composi- 
tor handles a thousand dollars’ worth of type, but that the 
entire plant (including all machinery, utensils and stock, etc.) 
is equal to one thousand dollars for each compositor em- 
ployed. Thus a business whose plant is worth $10,000 would 
employ ten compositors; one worth $40,000 would employ 
forty compositors, and so on, always about in this same pro- 
portion. 

“This leads us up to the item of investment. 

“In the following table, from which we may be able to 
form comparisons, I have used as a basis, for convenience of 


I refer to certain fixed expenses for operating the 
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making decimal additions or subtractions, a plant valued at 
$10,000, doing an average business of $36,000 per year. This 
is about the normal capacity of such a plant, although, of 
course, it is subject to slight variations. 

‘‘Following is a tabulated list of fixed expenses incidental 
to such a business as just described, under conditions that 
prevail in Minneapolis at the present time. You will note 
that no wages, except those of the office force (whom we will 
term non-producers) are included in this list. We will sup- 
pose that this is a partnership consisting of two. 


SEGIREEG WEE AGN oo cccuscsccsadsonnsceseseceeepuusaseencvosseesse e000 
EXPENSES. 
Salaries of two economical partners at $100 each per month........ $200.00 
[ED POOKRREDOL OE DOOD backs acc tcensec sevscecscseesssensas 50.00 
SOND BOUCUOL civansepanberesaee sesh baresee sees aesude sas sshneeesesawnes 60.00 
TWO OTICE DOGS Bt $3 HOT WEEK BAGH bonne ncicsp ews escdsssannscnccee< 27.00 
BROT BEE BORE...o cv ccccccscnvccrccoscscscescocscncccseccecsnseecessesse 100.00 
SUM CSh ERS akuce kesh ase an bare SAGeESE MRR USA beh ESSUbabESAbaseneahene ss 25.00 
Rineeit, SEND SEN ORE MINING 2550 cabicsnsns ended kun akenesuesns bones 10,00 
EIBDUONES (EW OODLE MGI ) 6. nnsx0 650s ses amen ssc esinnnssesnesedicass 10.00 
Postage, stationery and supplies, wrapping papers, soap, towels, 
benzine, wipers, brooms, drinking water, and a great many 
OTIC FODIE occ ccnccccsnsccnccececccscesacsceusssonnsercvensesesecs 20.00 
EOE, GIOk RUN: cissccsussebesehosaesinewebsbabspeeesbnnaddasebeph te 3.00 
Insurance on $10,000. This item includes plant. stock of paper, 
work done on standing forms, etc., electrotypes and all work in 
RE. SN ts RUE SE g cinch none ones oeanaceexbeecere esha ns 15.00 
Repairs, which include new rollers, repairs to machinery, changes 
in Squinments, FOMOUNEING CUES, CIC. ....0.cccneesvcccsscsc-cccse 12.00 
Bad bills, equal to 1 per cent of gross business. This item will be 
found to be a very conservative estimate for a printer .......... 30,00 
Rebates and discounts, usually more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
There are so many chances in our business for misunderstand- 
ings between ourselves and customers. Also let us include in 
this estimate another one-half of 1 per cent for spoiled work. 
This too is a conservative estimate. Total, 1 per cent.......... 30.00 
Wear and tear or depreciation is a most important item, and 
should be assessed at the rate of at least 5 per cent a year. 
This allows twenty years for the life of the plant. It is about 
the life of the machinery, but type will have to be replaced or 
42.00 


renewed at least every ten yeEars.........sccccccccccecesscccsccccs 
Interest on the investment at the rate of 8 per cent, which is the 

rate we have to pay the banks at present.................seee00- 65. 
This list, though perhaps not wholly complete, comprises the bulk 

of our everyday expenses and makes for the month............ 

“Or a fixed expense of just 2313; per cent on the gross out- 
put. This reckoning is based on a business that holds its 
own. If it should fall behind the production of $3,000 worth 
of business any month, the rate would necessarily be higher, 
and for this contingency we have made no provision. 

“In times of depression, business in nearly every line falls 
off. This fact should be borne in mind. 

“In the foregoing estimate, some may take exception to 
the items of repairs, rebates and discounts and bad bills. 
The compiler of this table thinks that he has had sufficient 
experience in the printing business to warrant his insisting 
that they be included at the schedule rates. 

“You will observe that the fewest number of non-pro- 
ducers are included, foreman and superintendent not enter- 
ing into expenses above. 

“If then, on a business of $3,000 per month the expense is 
$700, would it remain in the same ratio on a business of say 
$1,000 per month, bringing the expense to $233 ? 

“By carefully figuring over your own expenses, those of 
you whose business is about $1,000 per month, you will find 
that your expenses tally pretty accurately with the office that 
is doing three times as much. 

* Just so with an establishment doing a greater business, 
say one whose monthly capacity is $6,000; its expenses will 
not be far from $1,400, or just double that of the plant which 
turns out $3,000 worth of work a month at a fixed expense 
of $700. 

“Up to this point I have gone, perhaps, as far as my sub- 
ject will properly take me, but I am constrained to proceed 
still further. 

“During the past year we have all experienced prosperity 
to a greater or less degree. It is needless to ask if such a con- 
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dition of affairs does not come to the struggling printers with 
an enthusiastic reception? If we have had a sample, are we 
not well enough satisfied with it to want a whole piece? If 
a profit of 5 per cent, or possibly 10 per cent is a good thing 
would not 15 per cent or 20 per cent be better ? 

“It is a wrong principle to try to see for how little we can 
sell our products. Our aim ought to be to get the very 
highest prices possible for our goods. 

“Think of any business in existence and then compare it 
to ours. Is there so much risk, so much detail, so much 
expense connected with its production? Does it require so 
skilled and intelligent workmen? If it does, you will find 
that the proprietors of that business get rich in a few years. 

“If this is a fact, why are we content, we who represent 
the noblest, most progressive craft in existence —a business 
that requires not only brains, but good business judgment, 
large capital (in proportion to work turned out ), and in fact, 
a business requiring unceasing energy withal to assure its 
financial success; why are we content to let our customers 
and a few inconsequential competitors dictate whether we 
shall leave a swamped printing business or a fortune to our 
posterity ? 

“Let us, at no very distant day, determine upon and 
charge a good percentage of profit for the years of labor that 
we have before us.” 


THE following letter of inquiry comes from a Mississippi 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and is another example of 
reckless bidding for business: 

J.I. C., Inland Printer, Chicago: February 20, 1900. 

DEAR Srir,— We have been much interested in your department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and have received benefit from the estimates 
given. We have a case now on which we want to ask your opinion. 

We charged $8.50 for 2,000 of the enclosed poster, and when another 
job of the same size and style was wanted a compositor offered to do the 
2,000 for $4. Now, we know, in reason, that his figures are a mistake, but 
are ours excessive? We should be pleased to have your estimate by 
mail. We have no objection to your using the inquiry and reply in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, if you wish, if you will omit name and address. 

Our estimate on the work was as follows: 

2,000 posters. 


Composition, 9,600 of 9-point, at 35 cents, $3.36; and 





Head and tail; 75:CENES ? TOtAl :....5 3 sccvccccccwsccsecs Stell 
PRET, SS PORE, OE 4 COE a aiiisie cs siccncevciackasicsnvecs 1.92 
PRCESWOTK, C1000, TE BL, 25 se cv sinvocscese cowsnsasseeenne 2.50 

$8.53 


Composition costs 30 cents if hired by the piece; the paper on which 
these bills were printed cost us, !aid down, $3.80; worth more now. 
W. B. 


Answer.— You should have had at least $15.25 for the job. 
I would figure the job in your city about as follows: 





Composition and lock-up, 20 hours, at 50 cents....... $10.00 
SICK ADT OLE MUUEL) 5 cindy acs 6 scneesesesweeseseescricn 2.28 
gp A | er errr 3.00 

$15.28 


The above job is a sheet 13% by 25% inches, and is set up 
in display 8'4 inches deep at top and 2 inches at bottom. 
The center being set in four columns, with large figures in 
the right of each column, justified with 9-point. 

THE following letter, from a New York subscriber, 
explains itself: 
JI. C., Inland Printer, Chicago : February 21, 1900. 

DEAR S1r,— We notice an estimate in the February number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for 5,000 catalogues, 7% by 10%, 60 pages, taking 13% 
reams, 140 pounds, 7% cents. The cost would be $141.75, and you have 
added nothing for handling and profit. This is a considerable item in the 
bill. Would you not add something for profit? The cover paper you 
reckon as 3% reams, 110 pounds, at 16 cents. This comes to $61.60. Do 
you mean to add only 48 cents for handling and profit ? 

Yours truly, 

Answer.— Market price in February last on enamel book, 
laid down in Chicago, was 6% cents per pound, and on 
Princess 14 cents per pound. I very rarely show the stock 
figured in an estimate at the actual cost, taking it for 
granted that the man in any printing-house who does esti- 
mating is familiar with the cost of paper stock. Were I to 


K. A. B. & Co. 



































show in this department the actual cost of each and every 
item entering into an estimate and then add to the cost a cer- 
tain per cent, the department would be a detriment to all 
printers rather than a help to those who now look to it for 
information. 


INCREASED Cost OF PRODUCTION IN THE PRINTING BUuSI- 
NESs.— The following circular letter has been approved by 
the Chicago Typothetz, and copies been mailed to customers 
dealing with members of that organization : 

CHICAGO TYPOTHETZ. 
Cuicaco, March 1, 1900. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Typothetz (the Employing Printers’ 
Association ), held February 8, a discussion upon the increased cost of 
printing took place, and a committee was appointed to draw up a list of 
the actual increase in printing and binding supplies within the past twelve 
months, the report to be a candid statement to be presented to the con- 
sumers of printed matter, blank books, stationery, etc. The following 
is the list, which is absolutely correct: 


INCREASED COST OF PRINTING, BINDING SUPPLIES AND LABOR. 


MON soi eda ccleienacineaaevcie 11 per cent. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
PEC GNI oo sak be lcsnatiawiusenn 60 Envelopes, average........... 50 
ie Bs PN 6s cobs cevecewctenecs 40 Bitiders’ BOard......cccsecccess 50 
Card stock, average...........+. 30 RE sists satvevensecsussnses ae 
Book papers, for all grades of BN oi scan secu ited cuntesse ress 15 
book and pamphlet work.... 50 WO here .eclaccceneasereetacd vans 100 
Pine whiting Papers: <.66.sccceece 20 Og Se eee 10 
Bond papers, average........... 20 Type and foundry sundries... 20 
Ledger papers, average......... 20 OLCCOPOLYV DING. <6 cicsivis sn civicevscs 25 
Linen papers, average........... 20 NGG hea ieee cocice Seccmeneneaes GOOFS 


Market still on upward grade. 

Total output of all printing plants has been reduced ten per cent by a 
reduction of hours without a corresponding reduction in wages. 

These advances are authentic, and represent the actual conditions 
today. 

This condition of the market may seem at first glance to be due to the 
operations of trusts or trade combinations, but this is only true to a 
limited extent. Unprecedented demand for the past year, scarcity of 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


L. E. Morrison, of Kensington, Connecticut, has devised 
the feeding machine protected by patent No. 642,915, which 
feeds from the bottom of the pile by suction devices. 

Charles D. Mattison, of Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, 
in patent No. 643,384 illustrates a sheet-feeding machine of 
much the same superficial appearance as the Economic. Its 
leading feature is the combination of a traveling support or 
carrier with a rigid sheet-gripping plate or finger. 

H. F. Bechman, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has patented 
as No. 643,999, an improvement for the Cox Duplex press. 
The object is to shorten the travel of the cylinder and thus 
shorten the press and give it capacity for greater speed, and 
also to give more time between the impressions to shift the 
web. No. 642,571, by the same inventor, shows an arrange- 
ment for supplying the same press with more form-rollers, 
without.increasing the length. 

B. H. Sfreckbauch, of Newport, Kentucky, shows a 
rotary press in patent No. 643,692, in which he usesa yielding 
surface on the impression cylinder. 

James A. Keyes, of New York city, has assigned to the 
Carter-Crume Company, of Niagara Falls, his patent No. 
642,131, on a rotary printing and numbering machine. 

E. Brooks and Winfield S. Huson, of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, in patent No. 643,940 illustrates a register gearing, 





No. 642.571 
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bleaching material used in the manipulation of wood pulp and rags, the 
denuding of young spruce trees within reach of pulp mills, low water in 
New England during the greater part of the year, all go to accounting for 
this extraordinary scarcity in the paper market. The limit is probably 
not yet reached. and prices will go somewhat higher in the near future. 
Joun C. RYAN, 
W. P. DuNN, 
Tosy Rusovirts, 
THOS. KNAPP, 
President Chicago Typothetz. 


Committee. 


W. F. HALL, 
Secretary. 
Notices of a similar character have been sent out in other 
cities. Printers are becoming aware of the importance of a 
thorough knowledge of cost when making estimates, and 
statistics of this nature certainly serve to emphasize the 
necessity of extreme caution in this regard. 





assigned to the Aluminum Plate & Press Company. The 
invention consists in gearing together a plate-cylinder and 
impression-cylinder at both ends, one gear on each end being 
circumferentially adjustable by bolts, so that should either 
cylinder be slightly shifted, the gears can yet be set so that 
backlash or interference with register is impossible. In an 
accompanying patent, No. 643,941, the same parties exhibit 
a form-dampening mechanism suitable for an alumino- 
graphic printing-press. 

Charles Sears, of Cleveland, Ohio, has taken out two new 
patents. No. 642,264 is on his differential feed typewriter, in 
which the characters are printed in widths of certain units, 
like ordinary type, instead of all the same width, as the 
ordinary typewriter. No. 642,263 is on his matrix-making 
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machine, for impressing matrices against a wood block, 
from which a line-slug may be cast for printing. 

George R. Cornwall, of Mount Vernon, New York, an 
officer of the Aluminum Plate & Press Company, has taken 
out patent No. 643,372, covering means for removing water 
from the inking devices of an aluminographic printing-press. 

George Assenmacher, of New York city, has patented the 
printers’ quoin, shown as No. 642,890. He ought to name it 
the “ Neverslip,” for it is evident from the illustration that it 
will stay where it is set by the key. 

















CONDUCTED BY “POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “POSTE,” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


HAND-STAMP IMPRESSIONS ON PRINTED MATTER. 


M. B. A., of Des Moines, Iowa, asks: “What hand-stamp 
impressions may be made upon printed matter of the third 
class without raising the classification?” Answer.—Im- 
prints made upon paper by hand-stamp (when not having 
the character of an actual and personal correspondence), are 
held to be printed matter within the intendment of Section 
315, Postal Laws and Regulations. Imprints by hand-stamp 
upon printed matter of the third class are held not to affect 
its classification, except when the added print is in itself per- 
sonal or converts that to which it is added into a personal 
communication; but when such appears to be the fact, in 
either case, the presentation at one time at the postoffice 
window of not less than twenty identical copies to separate 
addresses is held to be sufficient evidence of impersonal 
character to entitle such matter to the third-class rates of 


postage. 

For the information of all interested, we copy the follow- 
ing order by the Department from the February issue of the 
Supplement to the Postal Guide: 

PRINTED MATTER. 
PosToOrFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 15, 1900. 

Referring to the following Departmental Order No. 412, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1898, postmasters are instructed as follows: 

First.— That original manuscript and typewritten matter, together 
with letterpress or manifold copies thereof, are first-class mail matter. 

Second.— That facsimile copies of manuscript or typewriting 
obtained by a mechanical process, in order to be entitled to the third- 
class rate of postage, must be presented for mailing at the postoffice or 
depository designated by the postmaster, and in a minimum of twenty 
perfectly identical copies separately addressed. 

Third.— That where such matter is mailed elsewhere than at the post- 
office or depository designated by the postmaster, or in a less number 
than twenty identical copies, separately addressed, postage at the first- 
class rate will be required. 

Fourth.— Circular of this office, dated October 4, 1898, is hereby can- 


celed. 
Epwin C. MADDEN, 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
This is Order No. 412: 
POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 27, 1898. 
Order No. 412. 
Section 316, Postal Laws and Regulations, is hereby modified so as to 
read as follows: 
Section 316. Further points of definition: 
PRINTED MATTER. 
First.— Allimpressions obtained upon paper or cardboard, by means 
of printing, engraving, lithographing, or any other mechanical process 
easy to recognize — except the typewriter, letterpress or manifold copy — 
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are held to be printed matter, if not in the nature of an actual and personal 
correspondence. 

Second.— Matter prepared by the typewriter must be regarded as per- 
sonal correspondence and unmailable at the third-class rate of postage; 
but facsimile copies of manuscript or typewriting, obtained by a mechan- 
ical process, such as the printing-press, electric pen, mimeograph, hekto- 
graph, copygraph, etc., are assimilated to printing and may be regarded 
as third-class matter, provided they are presented for mailing at the 
postoffice windows, and in the minimum number of twenty perfectly 
identical copies. If mailed elsewhere, or in a less number, postage at the 


first-class rate must be required. 
CHARLES Emory SMITH, 


Postmaster-General. 

ENTERING A PAPER AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER.— Recent 
rulings by the Postoffice Department provide that a publica- 
tion being offered for entry must have approximating fifty 
per cent bona fide subscribers to the number of copies issued 
(printed), and where the bulk of the issue is ordered by 
newsdealers or booksellers the publisher must satisfy the 
postmaster that the newsdealers have subscriptions for the 
publication the same as though made to the publisher. This 
changes information conveyed under heading, “Entering a 
Paper as Second-class Matter,” page 724, February issue, 
especially as to the number of subscribers never being less 
than twenty-five. 

THE “HousE ORGAN” PROBLEM.—A subscriber in Wis- 
consin asks: “Why is Agricultural Advertising — the house 
organ of Frank B. White Company — admitted to the mails 
as second-class matter?”  <Amnswer.— First, because the 
Frank B. White Company, by its president, swore to a given 
number of subscribers, and while his publication is to a cer- 
tain extent a “house organ,” yet not nearly so much so as 
Printers’ Ink, and other similar publications that are well- 
known to our readers. Therefore, dgricultural Advertising, 
having presumably complied with the requirements of the 
law, is as much entitled to the second-class rates as other 
similar publications enjoying the same privileges. 

Tax Notices IN County PApPERS.— W. G. S., of Odin, 
Illinois, asks: “Can a publisher of a county paper send, 
folded within his paper, in the mails at the second-class rate 
of postage, a printed sheet conveying information of great 
importance to taxpayers, concerning the time of payment of 
taxes, delinquent taxes, etc., prepared by the county treas- 
urer, and sent to a list of names furnished by the county 
treasurer to the publisher ?” Axswer.— Under date of June 
16, 1899, the Postoffice Department issued the following 
order: “Inquiry is often made as to whether copies of 
second-class publications containing information which 
county treasurers, assessors, or other persons desire to place 
in the hands of taxpayers, can be mailed by the publishers to 
names furnished them at the pound rate of postage. Post- 
masters are reminded that under the rules of the Depart- 
ment, copies of publications so mailed are subject to the 
same postage as though mailed by the person furnishing the 
list of names; namely, 1 cent for every four ounces or frac- 
tion thereof to a separate address, or where single copies are 
sent, 1 cent each.” 

SIZE OF PRIVATE MAILING CARDs.—J. W. H., Norfolk, 
Nebraska, says: “Why is it that postal cards much larger 
than 34 by 5% inches are sent through the mails every day ? 
To what class of mail matter do these large cards belong ? 
How large may they be when no writing appears on the 
back? We have an order for private mailing cards 5 by 7.” 
Answer.—J. W. H. evidently has the wrong conception as 
to what constitutes a postal card or a private mailing card. 
We wish to explain that the official Government postal card 
authorized by Act of Congress, and the private mailing 
card authorized also by Act of Congress, have their size and 
the restrictions as to what must and must not appear thereon 
as technical features, described by law. Therefore, these are 
the only postal cards, as such, and the cards referred to by 
Mr. H. are nothing more than circulars, not postal cards at 
all, and they may be as big as a barn door; if all in print 























and do not weigh in excess of two ounces, they will pass in 
the mails at the rate of 1 cent each; but if there be any 
writing on these cards, they are subject to the letter rates of 
postage. It must not be printed thereon that they are postal 
cards or private mailing cards. You will, therefore, see that 
your card 5 by 7, all in print, except the address, would be 
entitled to pass in the mails at the rate of 1 cent each. 


SAMPLE CopliEs.—J. M. O., Daytona, Florida, says: 
“You allege in your Postoffice Department that for each 
thousand subscribers one thousand sample copies can be 
sent. Where do you get your authority?” Answer.— We 
get our authority from Section 290, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, paragraph 5, which reads: “After a publication has 
been admitted to the second class, the continuous mailing by 
the publisher of sample copies in numbers exceeding the 
issue to regular subscribers or of such copies continuously to 
the same persons will be deemed evidence that the publica- 
tion is primarily designed for advertising or free circulation.” 
It will be clearly seen that the regulation above provides that 
the continuous mailing by the publisher of sample copies in 
numbers exceeding the issue to regular subscribers, etc., is 
forbidden, but the inference is clearly left that the publisher 
has the right to send as many sample copies as he has bona- 
fide subscribers. We would suggest that you call upon the 
inspector referred to for his authority for the statement that 
you are only allowed to send ten per cent of your issue as 
sample copies. 

THE QUESTION OF MONEY ORDERS.— O. K., of Madison, 
Wisconsin, sends in blank forms of money orders with little 
stickers or pasters, having printed upon them the words, 
“Please make remittance by means of a postoffice money 
order to be drawn in favor of -’; the blank space to 
be filled in with the payee’s name. O. K. further states: 
“The plan of the Department is to insure accuracy in remit- 
tances in the printed application blank, and a little induce- 
ment toward the purchase of a money order, and the sticker 
is an out and out plug for the Department. Is it a good 
idea?” Answer.— The Postoffice Department has for some 
time been sending out circulars to the postmasters and to the 
business public who are large users of money orders offering 
to have printed in the blank application for money orders 
the name of the payees. This is done because a great 
amount of delay and confusion was occasioned by the failure 
to plainly write the name of the payees in the application 
blanks, resulting in refusal on the part of the paying office 
to pay the money out, because the name of the payee was 
incorrectly written in the advice by the sending postmaster. 
We believe this to be a matter of public interest, and think 
the Department fully justified in doing any printing of this 
kind that will aid in rendering a better service to the people 
at large. Evidently these are the Department’s reasons for 
this innovation. 


PRIVATE MAILING CARDS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES.— A 
reader of this department asks: “Why was the following 
requirement added to private mailing cards addressed for 
delivery in foreign countries, namely, the words ‘ Postal Card 
and Carte Postale’? This order acts as ‘ex post facto law,’ 
as I had several hundred sets of souvenir mailing cards on 
hand, and under the ruling by the Postoffice Department I 
had to print on a Gordon press the above words. Why must 
I be put to the expense if the Department erred in its first 
or original order as to what must be printed on these 
cards?” Answer.— The technical requirements regarding 
private mailing cards to be used in the international mail are 
governed by treaty regulations between the several countries 
of the Universal Postal Union. If one of the postal adminis- 
trations, acting under treaty agreement, fails to comply with 
all the requirements, the other countries to which the irregu- 
lar matter is sent will rate such parcels at a higher rate of 
postage. Of course in such cases the offending administra- 
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tion must amend its orders to meet the requirements of the 
treaty, and, as is too often the case, innocent citizens suffer 
loss. This was the case with the officials of this Govern- 
ment, we assume, if they failed to include the words referred 
to in the first orders issued. We fail to see, however, admit- 
ting our Government officials to be in error, how they can 
help you unless they refund you the amount you are out. 

MAILING PAPERS AT THE Pounpd RaTE.—G. W. R., 
Boston, Massachusetts, says: “I have decided to start a 
country newspaper, and in order to build up a subscription 
list have planned to send out 2,800 or 3,000 sample copies, 
independent of the bona fide list of subscribers which I shall 
secure at the outset, so that the paper can be entered as 
second-class matter and benefit by the low rates of postage 
for that class. At the expiration of two or three months I 
shall notify by circular those receivers of the paper who do 
not care to become regular subscribers to refuse to accept 
the paper at the postoffice. Will this plan conflict with the 
requirements of the Postoffice Department? If it will, how 
can I modify it so as to legally send a large number of papers 
to prospective subscribers and yet not be obliged to pay a 
high rate of postage?” Answer.— You can not do this. 
Neither has there been any time when you could legally do 
this, because under date of March 29, 1895, Order 202, the 
Postmaster-General ruled as follows: “Postmasters must 
require. satisfactory evidence that publications offered for 
mailing at the pound rate have a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers, made up, not of persons whose names are furnished 
by advertisers or by others interested in the circulation of the 
publication, BUT OF THOSE WHO VOLUNTARILY SEEK IT AND 
PAY FOR IT WITH THEIR OWN MONEY.” Again, postal laws 
and regulations with reference to sample copies provide that 
the continuous mailing by the publisher of sample copies in 
numbers exceeding the issue to regular subscribers, or of 
such copies continuously to the same person, will be deemed 
evidence that the publication is primarily designed for adver- 
tising or free circulation.” Under date of February 20, 1900, 
the Department rules that “ The legitimate list of subscribers 
contemplated by Par. 4, Sec. 277, P. L. & R., as a basis of 
entry for a publication to the second class, should approxi- 
mate fifty per cent of the number of copies issued. Where 
the bulk of the list claimed consists of news agents’ orders, 
satisfactory evidence must be submitted by the publisher that 
the agency making the order has subscriptions from other 
parties, the same as though the subscriptions were made 
directly to the publisher. Orders for subscriptions for a 
single issue can not be accepted as the legitimate list of 
subscribers required by law.” 


AN OPINION OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


In sending your paper, please address it to John W. 
Campsie, manager Printing Department, Evening Wisconsin 
Company, instead of to the firm. I find that a good many 
of the numbers do not reach their destination; as the paper 
is so attractive it is very apt to be taken up by the first one 
coming in contact with it, they doubtless supposing that it 
is “public property”; whereas the writer, after reading it, 
places it in the hands of the employes of the composition 
room, that it may be of benefit to them all. We find that 
it creates a desire among our employes to be better work- 
men, and we can trace direct results of the improvement in 
the work from their efforts to surpass samples of display 
work as shown in the several advertisements, etc. It is the 
best method we know of for educating workmen up to a 
high standard.— 7he Evening Wisconsin Company, John 
W. Campsie, Manager Printing Department, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





SOME men can fill a ready-made suit of clothes better than 
many can fill clothes made to order. 
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“Geisha Bazaar.” The work is a beautiful piece of printing, both in com- 
position and presswork, showing that great pains and expense have been 
taken to make it a souvenir worth preserving. The half-tone work is 
especially good. 

From the Pacific Press Publishing Company we have received a book- 
let with the title A Gilt-Edged Idea.” A gold line is printed around the 
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The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 


cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 

J. C. Wetcnu, Dodd City, Texas.— The note-head is a neat piece of 
composition, and the presswork in two colors is good. 

L. H. AFF, 
mitted by you is good, and presswork excellent. 
neat piece of printing. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Composition on the jobs sub- 
The letter-head is a very 


A FEw specimens of commercial work from Jester, The Printer, 
Eaton, Indiana, show that he knows how to display type to good advan- 
tage, and follow it up with excellent presswork. 

CHARLES P. POLLARD, with the Herald, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.— 
The samples submitted are all excellent, the composition being neat and 
in up-to-date style, and presswork of good quality. 

A TITLE-PAGE and business card by George W. O’Neal, with the 
Joseph J. Stone Printing Company, Greensboro, North Carolina, are very 
good samples of neat and artistic composition, and careful presswork. 

TuHeE blotters sent out by Thomas P. Nichols, Market street, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, are very neat specimens of both composition and press- 
work, and as an advertising medium should be productive of profitable 
returns. 

Leon B. WARNER, News Printery, Mansfield, Ohio.—The News 
Printing Company letter-head is a neat sample of display composition. 
The John H. Miller folder is artistic. The other samples are very good in 
composition and presswork. 

G. M. Boornu, 743 North Robey street, Chicago.— The specimens sub- 
mitted by you are very neat in composition, and the presswork above 
criticism. The litho-gravure tints have been treated with much delicacy, 
and have a pleasing appearance. 

A SAMPLE book of designs and illustrations from the engraving house 
of West & Hahn. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is printed in first-class style 
on good enameled stock, the presswork showing up to perfection the good 
qualities of the engravings. Half-tone, zinc and three-color work are 
shown. 

H. MunNGER, Cardington, Ohio.— The samples of commercial printing 
which you send are neat in composition, and fairly good in presswork. 
You are making good use of the lessons learned from your teacher—THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Will be pleased to see more of your work at some 
future time. 

H. A. Bricuam, High Point, North Carolina.— Your composition on 
the jobs submitted is fairly good, with a tendency, however, to a too free 
use of ornamentation. The“ Revival Meetings” announcement is a poor 
piece of work ; bold type of the De Vinne, or some similar series, would be 
much better. 

H. G. Lauain, Williamsport, Pennsylvania.— The letter-heads, cards, 
blotters, etc , submitted show that you have the right idea of effective dis- 
play. All the samples are neat, and the designs on some are very attrac- 
tive. The blotter in red and blue is a striking piece of advertising. 
Presswork is of good quality. 

A VERY artistic calendar is sent out by the Clark Engraving Com- 
pany, Mason street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A reproduction in colors of 
a water-color drawing, “ The Young Mother,” is the illustration on the card, 
and is enclosed in gold frame, printed and embossed, which gives it a 
finished appearance. The composition and presswork are good 

MICHENER & JOHNSON, 196-198 Clark street, Chicago, are printers of 
fine labels for use on liquors and candy packages, and for other purposes. 
Their designs are very artistic and are printed in colors and gold and sil- 
ver bronzes, and the embossing is of a very high degree of excellence. 
Their own business card is an excellent piece of color and bronze printing 
and embossing. 

E. W. SHERRIFF, with the Gazet/e, Picton, Ontario, forwards a bur- 
lesque menu card of a supposed luncheon at the residence of Lord Cecil 
Rhodes, at Kimberley. The style in which it is gotten up is good, the 
composition being artistic, and presswork of the best quality. The mat- 
ter of the menu treats of the successes and reverses of the British army 
in South Africa. 

From Hurst Brothers, Stockport, England, we have received a pro- 
gram, of ninety-six pages and cover, of a church festival called the 


edge of each page, and the type is set within a rule border, allowing 
a liberal margin between the rule and the gilt edge. The “idea” is 
explained in the reading matter. The brochure is an excellent piece of 
typography and presswork. 

SEVERAL samples of work have been sent by Jacob Wolfe, foreman 
Warren Republican, Wiliamsport, Indiana. The composition is of fair 
quality, but presswork could be improved. Donot use such gaudy colors 
on church and Epworth League work. Thesamples look more like circus 
work. Quiet colors are more in keeping with the aims of such literature. 
Your newspaper ads. are good. 

“A BUDGET OF StuFrr”is a package of samples of printing “sent 
out now and then from the Ivy Press, a Print Shop at the Sign of the Ivy 
Leaf, in Lincoln, Nebraska, U. S. A.” The specimens cover a great 
variety of work, all of which are executed in a pleasing manner — compo- 
sition, presswork and stock being of the best quality. The Ivy Press 
deserves to be well patronized. 

McKEE &Co., Wellington, New Zealand, forward a poster about 38 by 
50 inches, lithographed in several colors, which they executed for the 
New Zealand Government. The de- 
sign and lettering are very artistic, 
colors bright, well selected and har- 
monious, making an attractive and 
striking poster that would arrest the 
eye of any passer-by. The work 
from inception to finish is very good. 


Tue Grand Rapids Engraving 
Company has printed for the New 
England Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, a fifty-six 
page catalogue illustrated with fine 
half-tone engravings, which shows 
clearly the excellent quality of work 
executed by the above-named com- 
pany. The catalogue is printed on 
fine enameled stock, and is an excel- 
lent sample of neat composition and 
first-class presswork. 


THE Springfield (Ohio) Publish- 
ing Company has sent out a booklet 
of eight pages and cover relating 
the advantages of its publications. 
The work is neatly set, and well 
printed in red and green on enam- 
eled stock. The cover is an artistic 
design printed in silver on a heavy 
violet cover stock, the lettering being 
“Ammunition For Your Pipe.” Mr. 
G. A. McClellan, advertising mana- 
ger, is deserving of praise for the 
excellence of this production. 


SAMPLES of letter-heads printed 
in various colors and embossed are 
submitted by Frank A. Cunning- 
ham, of Cunningham & Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. The em- 
bossing is sharp and clean and illus- 
trates the practicability of their 
method of doing this work as de- 
scribed in Mr. Cunningham’s book 
* Practical Embossing,” advertised in this journal, and of which a large 
number have been sold. Engraving, composition and presswork are 
all good. 

THE Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company has issued a handsome 
booklet showing samples of its work in half-tone and line engraving. It is 
printed on extra heavy enameled stock in the highest style of the press- 
man’s art. The cover is a unique design, the title being, “A 20th Century 
Plant,” representing a plant growing from a flower-pot, the colors being 
red and black and green bronze on a chocolate-colored stock. Design and 
execution are of admirable quality. 





COVER-DESIGN FOR RAILWAY 
FOLDER. 
By Ralph E. Wilder, Chicago. 


“A 'PREATISE ON EXPANSION” is a booklet sent out by the Metropoli- 
tan Printing & Binding Company, Seattle, Washington. It consists of 
four pages printed in red and green, with a wide margin on the right-hand 
side of the page between the type and the border rule, and.a cover of 
dark green imitation alligator skin with gold lettering. The work is well 
designed and executed in first-class style, its character being out of the 
ordinary style for this class of announcement. 

®VickK’sS GARDEN AND FLORAL GUIDE” and “Vick’s Little Gem Cata- 
logue” are two works sent out by James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, New 
York, advertising their seeds for 1900. Both are excellent specimens of 
composition and presswork. The cover of the Guide is lithographed in 




















several colors and gold, and is a very artistic piece of work. The com- 
position was done in the printing department of James Vick’s Sons, under 
the care of E. F. Rowe, and the presswork and binding by Matthews- 
Northrup Company, of Buffalo, New York. 


“A TERSE TALE FoR TAILors” is the title of a booklet issued by the 
Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, New York, showing samples of three 
colors of their “American Pattern” papers— slate, blue and green. 
These papers are furnished in thirty-pound rolls, nine inches in diameter, 
and are especially adapted for tailors’ use. The method of fastening the 
samples together in the booklet is unique, a needle being used to hold 
them, and around this is wrapped an ordinary needleful of white thread. 


THE Chicago & North-Western Railway has issued a four-page cir- 
cular advertising its ‘Overland Limited,” the * Pacific Express,” the * Chi- 
cago-Portland Special” and the * Colorado Special,” the principal feature 
of which is a handsome half-tone, daintily colored, upon the first page. It 
represents a lady seated in one of the luxurious sleepers of the North- 
Western line, jooking over one of its folders. It gives one an impression 
that comfort in traveling can be secured by patronizing the road, and on 
that account will appeal to many people who travel. The work is by 
Poole Brothers, Chicago. 


A PACKAGE of assorted printing from Frederick Borne, foreman for 
William Smith, Invercargill, New Zealand, shows versatility of treatment 
in an artistic manner, though in a style that has gone out of date in the 
United States. Some blotters areexcellent samples of advertising, being 
effectively displayed and well printed in strong and harmonious colors. 
The motto adopted by Mr. Smith, * Keep Pegging Away,” is an excellent 
one to live up to and will undoubtedly bring him success, if it has not 
already done so. The presswork on all the samples is of first-class 
quality. 


From Frank B. Barrett, with the Alfred M. Slocum Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, we have received a package of the very excellent 
work for which the company has gained an enviable reputation. So 
many samples are sent that it would be impossible to even mention them 
individually. Each one is a work of art as far as type and typographic 
ornaments, rules and borders, combined with artistic ability, can make it. 
Colors and bronzes have been selected and eombined with a view to pro- 
ducing the most striking effects, and composition and presswork are far 
above the average. Mr. Barrett has every reason to feel proud of his 
work, 

A TASTY pamphlet showing the new Camelot Old Style series of type 
and ornaments has been issued from the press of the Dickinson Type 
Foundry branch of the American Type Founders Company. The type 
is printed on two styles of stock, one being a rough white paper with the 
printing in black and red; the other a smooth tinted stock with the matter 
in olive. We understand that copies of this book can be obtained of any 
of the branches of the American Type Founders Company. A calendar, 
set in Camelot type, accompanies the pamphlet. The Camelot promises 
to have a large sale. A four-page insert, attractively presenting this 
candidate for favor, appeared in the March issue. 


WE acknowledge receipt of the March number of the Black Diamond 
Express,a publication issued by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad from its New York office, 26 Cortlandt street. It consists of 
twenty-four pages and cover,7 by 10 inches in size, containing a lot of 
well-written articles and valuable information in its pages and illustrated 
with half-tones of excellent quality. The front cover is printed by the 
three-color process, showing the Black Diamond Express on its way 
through the picturesque country traversed by the road. We advise our 
readers to send for a sample copy, incidentally mentioning THE INLAND 
PRINTER as the journal in which you saw this notice. The printing is 
first-class throughout. 


THE Salvation Army in the United States has issued from its printing 
department at New York, under the care of Staff Captain William H. 
Gooding, a report of eighty pages and cover, about 7 by 9 oblong, printed 
in black and red, and freely illustrated with half-tone views and portraits 
of the principal workers in the Army. The presswork is nothing near so 
good as it might be, the half-tones being flat, the make-ready having 
apparently been overlooked. The titles below the cuts would look better 
if set in a small gothic or in plain caps and small caps; the Pen Text used 
is not at all suitable for such a purpose. The composition is good, and 
the front page of the cover, printed in green and gold, embossed, is a 
fairly good piece of work. 


THE Chicago Colortype Company, Chicago, seem to be doing an 
increasing amount of three-color half-tone work. One of their most 
recent productions is a series of Rinehart’s Indians, with bright red 
borders decorated with Indian weapons, feathers and pipes, with space 
at the bottom for calendar or printing. The highly colored blankets, 
feathers and other Indian trappings seem to be reproduced with the most 
life-like effect. A striking poster advertising Cohasset punch has been 
printed for Williams & Newman. The design is by H.G. Maratta. The 
three-color half-tone process has been used for the faces, dresses and 
light portions of the figures in the picture, and the background and 
clothing of the gentlemen brought out in dead black. It is an extremely 
effective hanger. A large three-color reproduction of “The Captive,” 
similar to the frontispiece in this issue but of a larger size, is also among 
the more recent productions of this house. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INSERT. 

The Sigmund Ullman Company, makers of printing inks, 
bronze powders, dry colors and varnishes, One Hundred and 
Forty-sixth street and Park avenue, New York city, show in 
this issue an insert that can not fail to attract attention. 
The design is printed in four colors, red, blue, black and 
gray. The makers desire to call special attention to the 
gray, which is a perfectly neutral color, and which adds 
greatly to the artistic effect of the design as a whole. All of 
these colors, as well as many others which the firm manufac- 
tures, can be supplied with the utmost promptness. 


THE NEW “RIBBON”-FACE TYPE, 


Not one printer buying the new “Ribbon”-face type- 
writer type has expressed dissatisfaction. On the contrary, 
they all enthuse over it, and many write after this style: 

“The Typewriter-Type Co., Boston. Gentlemen,— 
The first job worked off with your new type has very 
much pleased our customer. I think it will be a great 
success here.— J/eyers Printing House.” 

* How to Get Business,” and full information and samples, 
mailed on request to the Typewriter-Type Company, 146 
Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

See January insert showing “ribbon” effect of the type. 

Remember — no “ Royalties” to pay. 


A BLOW AT THE ENVELOPE TRUST. 

Myers’ Printing House, New Orleans, Louisiana, has 
applied for a patent on a combination note sheet and 
envelope that is a novelty in its way; made from a sheet of 
paper 6 by 9 inches or larger; no “cut-outs” or fancy shapes 
employed ; any printer can do the work, by securing city or 
county rights. Suitable for spring and summer announce- 
ments, removal notices, monthly statements, etc. It is new 
and sells on sight. Up-to-date printers can control all the 
circular work in their vicinity. Terms very low to introduce. 
Write for samples and get the first contract in your city. 
Sold only to first-class printers, who can control good trade. 
Address Myers’ Printing House, 617-619 Camp street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


TOURISTS MADE WELCOME. 


Transatlantic travel has reached a point where the dis- 
comforts that used to exist years ago in connection with the 
details of arranging trips are no longer known, the railroads 
and steamship ,companies furnishing facilities that remove 
any difficulty whatever, and making it very easy and simple 
for a passenger to complete his arrangements. ‘The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad has made it a custom for some years of 
having passenger representatives located at New York city 
meet all incoming passenger steamers from European ports, 
and also passengers arriving by its trains, who are going 
abroad ; and in fact attend to all business in connection with 
arranging for hotel accommodations, sleeping or parlor car 
tickets, and the checking of baggage, etc., that is necessary 
for passengers destined to points beyond New York via the 
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Lehigh Valley Line, or the transfer to steamers of passengers 
and baggage, looking after steamship accommodations, etc., 
for passengers to foreign points. Mr. Charles A. Foucart, 
who is the steamship passenger agent representing the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, is always on hand to meet incoming 
steamers, and will also meet parties on arrival of Lehigh 
Valley trains to see to their comfortable transfer to the 
steamship. Mr. Foucart is a thoroughly experienced man, 
and his manner of performing any service for passengers is 
so cheerful that it is in reality a pleasure for one just coming 
off a long ocean trip to meet him.—Daily Press. 
REMOVAL NOTICE. 

The New York office of the Latham Machinery Company, 
which was formerly at No. 12 Reade street, has recently been 
moved into larger quarters at No. 8 Reade street, affording 
them an abundance of room for displaying their * Monitor 
Machinery.” Mr. E. C. Latham has assumed the manage- 
ment of this office, assisted by Mr. H. G. La Sor, both of 
whom will be pleased to be favored with a call from the 
trade, and to show them through the salesrooms. They 
carry in stock a full line of machinery specialties, consisting 
of the well-known “Monitor” wire stitchers, “Monitor” 
paging and numbering machines, “Monitor” multiplex 
punching machines, “ Monitor” perforators, standing presses, 
job backers, table shears, embossers, etc., also a large stock 
of the best steel wire. 


A NEW PHOTO-ENGRAVING LAMP. 

The accompanying illustration shows an exceedingly sim- 
ple and durable photo-engraver’s lamp, intended for direct- 
current constant-potential circuits, made by the Helios-Upton 
Company, 1229 Callowhill 
street, Philadelphia. All 
photo-engravers know that 
the arc lamp is one of the 
most important features of 
their whole establishment. 
Nothing but the best in this 
line will enable them to 
turn out perfect photo-en- 
gravings. The lamp illustrated is 
of large candle-power, taking a 
strong current, and is so simple 
and correctly constructed that it is 
not liable to get out of order. The 
lamp has only one rocking arm, to 
one end of which are attached the 
plunger of the coil and an air-dash 
pot, and to the other the positive 
carbon holder, there being no 
clutches or clockwork used in the 
feeding mechanism, and the lamp 
feeding solely by the motion of the 
plunger in the coil. All parts are 
made extra large so as to stand 
abuse, and the wire on the spool 
has a large carrying capacity. The 
carbons and reflector are held out 
some distance from the body of 
the lamp so as to keep the in- 
tense heat as far from the working 
parts as possible. There are no delicate springs or anything 
which can possibly give trouble. The lamps are made from 
4,000 to 10,000 candle-power. Full information regarding 
them can be obtained by writing to the company at the above 
address, or any of the other addresses given in the advertise- 
ment appearing on page 128. Gatchel & Manning, Philadel- 
phia, have purchased four of these lamps and report that 
they are the best they have ever used. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ECLIPSE ELECTROTYPE & ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Readers of this month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
especially those who study the advertisements, will notice a 
new firm among the advertisers. We have reference to the 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, of Cleveland, 

Ohio. As the excel- 

lence of the work of os, 
this firm may not be Oe) 
as well known to ; 
others as it is to us, 
we take pleasure in 
saying that the com- 
pany is thoroughly 

FRANK H. CLARK, reliable and entirely CHAS. J. WOLFRAM. 
up-to-date, and hitherto has made a remarkable success in all 
its undertakings, its motto being: ‘We Challenge Compari- 
son!” The proprietors of the Eclipse Electrotype & Engrav- 
ing Company, Messrs. Frank H. Clark and Charles J. Wolf- 
ram, are men of years of varied experience, capable of 
getting out work of any nature, and especially the kind 
which calls for particular and careful handling. Mr. Clark 
is secretary of the National Electrotypers’ Association of 
America, having been elected to that office at the New 
Haven convention in 1899, and has been in charge of the 
electrotyping end of the business for many years. Mr. Wolf- 
ram is in charge of the departments embracing process and 
wood engraving, designing, etc., and is a gentleman whose 
wide experience has given him a complete, practical knowl- 
edge of the business, which he is ever ready to place at the 
disposal of patrons. The company has been established 
for twenty years, and its host of customers extends from 
beyond the Mississippi to the Atlantic and south to the Gulf. 
The small portraits of Messrs. Clark and Wolfram will serve 
to remind their many friends that time has not dealt heavily 
with either of them. 








BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS. 


The Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, New York, has 
disposed of its old factory on Brace street, and moved into a 
new one, fully four times the size, at 1541 to 1551 Niagara 
street. The new factory is fitted up with new mills, engine 
and other equipment, which will enable them to better take 
care of orders, something they could not do to good advan- 
tage at the old works. All of the standard inks heretofore 
manufactured will be turned out as usual, and a number of 
new specialties will be introduced, as it is the intention of 
the house to keep strictly up to date in every particular. 
The proprietors, E. F. Rychen and R. E. Pollock, are thor- 
oughly posted as to the needs of the trade, and it goes with- 
out saying that the quality of the goods turned out and the 
prices they can make on them will be in every way satisfac- 
tory to consumers of ink. Orders by mail will have prompt 
attention. New specimen books are being issued, and those 
interested in the output of the Buffalo factory should write 
at once for information in this line. 





THE FACTORY OF THE DEXTER FOLDER 
COMPANY. 


Among the advertisements in this number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be found an excellent illustration of the Dexter 
Folder Company’s factory at Pearl River, Rockland Co., 
N. Y., twenty-five miles from New York city on the New 
Jersey & New York Branch of the Erie Railroad. 

The illustration will show a two-story brick building with 
a frontage of three hundred feet on the railroad, and, with its 
three large wings, the whole forms the capital letter E. The 
north wing contains the foundry, the central wing the power 
plant and stock rooms, and the south wing the experimental 
department and the special machines’ department on the 
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lower floor and the pattern shop and wood-working depart- 
ment on the upper floor. Throughout the building will be 
found a great variety of the most improved tools and appli- 
ances for the manufacture of folding and feeding machinery. 
There are two erecting floors, each two hundred feet in 
length, filled with machines in course of construction. 

To the north of the main structure are the blacksmith 
shop, polishing and grinding rooms, and the castings store 
house, also the foundry coal and coke house; in the rear are 
the pattern store house, the lumber, oil and scrap iron 
houses. 

This plant, which covers an area of three and a half acres 
and in which an average of two hundred men are employed, 
is the largest manufactory of paper folding and feeding 
machinery in the world, with a capacity of over one standard 
machine per day. 


THE BEST NUMBERING MACHINE — PRICE, $12.60. 


In the opinion of experts this is the finest piece of num- 
bering mechanism ever designed for the printer. The steel 
figures are practically 
indestructible. The non- 
breaking mainspring 
insures absolutely accu- 
rate numbering, and the 
latest construction, pro- 
viding for instant cleans- 
ing, without removing 
a screw, is not equaled. 
All wearing parts are 
tool steel and could not 
be better made at any 
price. Write for cata- 
logue to the Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, U. S. A., or Printing Machinery Company, Ltd., 
London, England. 





Model No. 27.— Size: 1% in. by 18 in. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_ We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘ Situations Wanted ’’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure Insertion In cur- 
rent number. No ee of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be In our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 





BIT, and another bit —two bits, 25 cents— brings to you 

a copy of my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six 
photogravured cards. You need it if you're interested. OTTO KNEY, 
Madison, Wis. 


BOUT PRICES FOR JOB PRINTING — Ramaley’s 
New Price List. Fifth edition. Upto date. 75 cents, or two for $1. 
DB, RAMALEY, Box A, St. Paul, Minn. 
OOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. 
We have secured a small edition of this book, which was so popular 
a short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 
as long as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
OMPLETE PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTING. Good 
for any locality. A backbone stiffener. Intended for daily use. 75 
cents, or two for $1. D. RAMALEY, Box A, St. Paul, Minn. 











ONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume L 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 

THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 

Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, and is a 

valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 





[DECEMBER, 1899, INLAND PRINTER— We now have 
a few copies of this number, and can supply them to parties wish- 

ing to complete their files, at 20 cents each. Order at onceif you wish 

one, as the supply is small. THE INLAND PRINTER ComMPANy, C hicago. 





RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 
Containing complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of 
drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 
Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
LECTROTYPING, a "practical treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery 
required, and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, 
by C. S. Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; 
cloth, $1. 50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
stating BY PERCE} NTAG E, by Henry E. Seeman. 
An exposition of a method of estimating profit and expense by per- 
centage which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 

OB COMPOSITION ; ‘Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together witb a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. S0cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 


AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribu- 
tion, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago and New York. 
RACTICAL =MBOSSING, by Frank A. C unningham, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is the standard work on embossing. It 
explains all about it, from the type in the case to the completed job. Cir- 
culars on application. 


PROOF-READING, a series of essays for readers and their 
employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 
HE INLAND “PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 
BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which 
we will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane ; 

a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 

tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from 

THE INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form. convenient for reference; illus- 

trated; price, 10 cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any 

printer or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
w warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ALF-INTEREST in job printing office and bookbindery 

in Southern city of 18,000; present owner has run business success- 

fully past twelve years; now doing $6,000 to $9,000 yearly: profits 33's per 

cent; a first-class up-to-date sober printer can buy half-interest for $2,500; 

not more than $1,000 cash necessary, but would prefer all cash; the right 

man can have entire charge; the business can be easily doubled in twelve 

months by a hustler ; in the heart of the * New South,” with practically no 

opposition; can give Chicago references. Address for full particulars, 
FLE TCHE R SMITH, Rome, Ga. 


OR SALE—An up-to-date, well-established electrotype 
foundry; excellent opportunity for finisher and molder. A 617, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE — Biggest job printing plant in Joplin mining 


belt: old established. ZINC, Box 227, Carthage, Missouri. 


OR SALE—I am going to Pacific coast; if you want 
well-equipped job plant and established business in live city of 
35,000, address without delay A 637, INLAND PRINTER. 





2 Xx STEEL DIE-: 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, $1,000 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





THE BLACKHALIL MEG. COxr, - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, IN. We 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FO SALE — Modern job office, good business, Western 


city 180,000 population; good reasons for selling; investigation 
A 661, INt AND PRINTER. 





Solicited. 





OR SALE OR TRADE—An idle printing plant, just the 
thing for country newspaper and job office. Seven-column quarto, 
steam-power Campbell,7 by 11 O. S. Gordon, No. 56 Brehmer stitcher, 
about 200 fonts job and display type, 18 fonts wood type, 200 pounds pos- 
ter type, imposing stone, cabinet, racks, cases, etc.; well worth $2,000, to 
sell quick $1,400. Make offer; might consider good trade in real estate. 
Particulars of W. D. HORD, Lafayette, Indiana. 


UST SELL AT ONCE— Finely equipped job printing- 
office in live manufacturing city of 30,000; everything up-to-date; 
established business; proprietor has other business interests, and must 
sell at once; will sell at a big sacrifice for quick action; answer at once if 
you mean business. A 656, INLAND PRINTER. 


JEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING- OF FICE in Min- 

nesota; business $250 month; established thirteen years ; town of 

1,000; clear field; three presses; owner’s health necessitates change; 
requires $3,000 cash. A 601, INLAND PRINTER. 


I ARE OPPORTUNITY for thoro 








OPPORTUNI TY for thorough printer. with $5,000 

to $10,000 cash to secure half interest and have inside management 
of large job office in the East, handling first-class work; 16 presses and 
80 people, doing $60,000 a year and making money; highest reference 
required and given; the right man is the essential; do not apply unless 
capable of managing and turning out high-class, clean work; will guar- 
antee $2,000 a year salary: thorough investigation courted, and good 
reasons given for the changes contemplated. Address in confidence, 
A 633, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 
Letters in reply to “these aavertisoments will be “forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BOON TO PROGRE SSIVE PRINTE RS— Small, com- 
pact electrotype and stereotype outfit, constructed on modern prin- 
ciples ; easy and inexpensive to operate; no power and little space; built 
expressly for job printers’ needs; will take forms upto 12 by 20 stereo, 
15 by 24 electro; have outgrown and engaged in larger work. Full infor- 
mation and price by addressing WM. A. DE BOLD, engraver and 
electrotyper, Peoria, Illinois. 
OR SAL = — Cheap, if quick, small complete. stereotyping 
plant, in good order; three casting boxes fitted for either cored or 
solid work: two metal pots, steam table, saw, trimmer, planer, etc. 
N ATIONAL ADV ERTISING CoO., 130 F ulton street, New York. 





OR SALE — Hoe Washington hand press, in first-class 
condition, bed 29% by 43%. BOX 631, Frederick, Md. 


OR SALE—Three Thorne typesetting machines, one 
Washington hand press, twenty-four iron galley racks, all in good, 
first-class order. CHARLES CRASKE, 441 Pearl street, corner William, 
New York city. 


OR SALE —25-inch paper cutter, interlocking back 

gauge, accurate and strong, used less than year; 10 by 15 O. S. Gor- 

don, steam fixtures, good as new, easy running. Don’t answer unless 
willing to pay $200 cash. F. A. CLARKE, Monticello, Ind. 


OR SALE —Two Steinheil lenses, Sixth Series, wide- 

angle aplanats, forcopying 20 by 20 and 34 by 34 sizes, respectively. 

One Dallmeyer 23 by 20. Will sell at a sacrifice. GOLDESMAN, 2868 
Third ave., New York. 

EW OR SECONDHAND MACHINERY, presses, type 

and supplies ; highest discount. A. McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 

SI. 50 will purchase one C. ‘Bz Cottrell & Sons two-revo- 


lution press, 43 by 60, four rollers, air springs, in first- 
Can be seen and examined atwork. A647, INLAND PRINTE R. 





rate a rs 


HELP WANTED. 











Letters in teply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ALF-TONE OPERA TOR wanted at ¢ once ; ‘must be first- 

class in every respect; state experience and salary wanted in first 
letter; yearly contract to right party. SEATTLE ENGRAVING CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 


OB OFFICE FOREMAN —An excellent position for up- 
to-date man; no drone need answer; position is that of business 
manager rather than of ordinary mechanical foreman; must influ- 

ence business and bring trade, and have practical knowledge of twentieth- 
century methods. Good salary, appreciative employers, and excellent 
place for proper man; location of plant south of Philadelphia; give ref- 
erence as to character, habits and ability; state age. A 653, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OLICITOR of ability, posted in the printing, engraving 
and electrotyping business, to represent locally an old-established 
house in securing high-grade work ; must possess first-class business 
qualifications and sufficient technical knowledge to make intelligent repre- 
sentation and prices in above lines. Give full particulars, terms, etc. 
A 645, INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—A young man, good make-up and stone 
7 hand, who is thorough Linotype machinist; steady position to the 
right party. Address, stating experience, references, etc., Box 1265, 
Boston, Mass, 


ANTED — By large Philadelphia firm, foreman compe- 

tent to take complete charge of pressroom, Hoe presses; steady 

work; must be well up on half-tone printing, also man of executive ability. 

Write fully, giving experience, salary expected and reference. A 596, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Competent and reliable man to take entire 

charge of composing-room; up-to-date office; cylinders and 
platens; Mergenthaler; commercial and color-plate printing; union; 80 
miles from Chicago. The right man, who proves to be an economical 
manager, can have, if he desires, a financial interest in the business ; 
steady situation; references wanted; state salary expected, also age, and 
if married or single. A625, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Competent, artistic job compositor; must 
possess original ideas; permanent employment. Address, with 
sneapies, REVIEW PRINTING & STATIONERY CO., Decatur, Ill. 


ANTED — Man to photograph and etch half-tones ; send 
specimens of work; give references. WICHITA ENGRAVING 
CO,, Wichita, Kan. 


ANTED—Reliable salesman for New York city for 
bookbinding, printer’ s and other trades; must have good refer- 
ences; salary and commission. A 609, INLAND PRINTER, New York. 


ANTED — Several printers, feeders, compositors, offered 
business college course with board for services. AMERICAN 
HOME UNIV ERSITY, St. Louis. 


ANTED to correspond with a ‘first- class half- tone pho- 
tographer, and also an artist. Address, with full particulars, 
A 607, INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Treasurer for a printing and lithographing 

establishment doing a business of $50,000 annually ; must be com- 

petent to take entire charge of double-entry books andinvest some money ; 
good opening for right party. A599, INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Up-to-date reliable half-tone negative maker 
for permanent position; send samples of work and reference, and 
State experience, age and salary to start. A 632, INLAND PRINTER. 



































SITUATIONS WANTED. 





N ALL-ROUND PRINTER of eight years’ experience, 

25 years’ old, university education, wants position, either working 

under instructions in city job office, or as foreman good country weekly 

or small city daily; prefer Western State; very best references as to 
ability and habits. A 666, INLAND PRINTER. 


A SKETCH ARTIST, photographer and designer, wishes 
to superintend fine souvenir or booklet work. A 629, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





AS FOREMAN OR “MANAGER of up-to- date weekly and 
job office in New England; age 26; good every way. A603, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
(ya PRESSMAN, union, at present foreman of 
large office doing highest class of work; best references or samples. 
A 626, INLAND PRINTER. 
Dpto PRESSMAN desires steady position ; first-class, 
hustler, strictly temperate, steady worker; first- class cylinder and 
platen pressman ; single, age 27, 11 years’ experience ; angle-bar preferred. 
A 636, INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN— 
wants change of location. Sober; 
sure way of handling “position ” ads. 


ALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, 10 years’ experience 

as operator and manager for best firms in the country, accustomed 

to handling high-class work, will be open for position April 2. Highest 
testimonials as to ability and character. A 627, INL AND ) PRINTER. 


Now in n charge of ‘daily and weekly plant, 
successful; reasonable salary; 
A 585, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, with experience in all 
other departments, competent to take full charge of plant. <A 605, 
INL AND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITOR wishes position in first- -class, up- -to- 
date office ; sober and reliable; references and samples furnished if 
desired ; East or middle West preferred. A 600, INLAND PRINTER. 





CHALK PLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 





























SITUATIONS WANTED. 
OB FOREMAN — Up to-date printer, experienced on “the 


best class of work, capable of originating artistic ideas in type dis- 
play, desires engagement with progressive firm anxious to improve 
the quality. of their work. <A 648, INLAND PRINTER. 
INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST of 5 years’ ex- 
perience on book, tabulated and news work, capable of composing 
9,000 ems per hour, would change for paying position, day work; could 
take part interest in small plant. A 606, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR— Steady position on an after- 
noon paper, or machinist-operator on job machine; 6 years’ ex- 
perience ; union; sober ; reference. A 634, INLAND PRINTER. 











PERATOR- MACHINIST — First- class in both capacities; 

references; large tool kit; would take charge of plant or single 

machine. Please give full particulars when writing. A 660, INLAND 
PRINTER, New York. 


ERFECTING PRESSMAN, es years’ experience, wants 
place where sober, steady man would be appreciated ; up-to-date on 
newspaper half-tone work; handle anything up to quadruple press; lost 
last place through change of management; best references. A 611, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


HOTOGRAPHER-ETCHER and router, experienced in 


newspaper work, line and half- tone. A 605%, INL AND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN — All- around A-1, capable of — charge; 


amet years experience ; reference. A 613, INLAND PRINTER 














DRESSMAN, capable of taking charge, desires steady sit- 


uation. A 638, INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen, large experience, capable 
z taking charge ; sober, reliable, first-class references. A 639, INLAND 
RINTER. 


PRESSMAN, first-class on half-tone book and job work, 
desires steady position; at present employed. A 641, INLAND 
PRINTER. 








RINTER, of exceptional experience and push, thoroughly 

intimate with every kind of work, used to handling large forces, 

wants composing-room foremanship or superintendency ; location im- 
material. A 654, INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER-PROOFREADER seeks change of position, 

extensive proofroom experience, practical printer, careful reviser, 

strictly up to date, can O. K. for press; would accept foremanship; union. 
A 616 INLAND PRINTER 








ITUATION — First-class jobman, original, artistic ideas, 
sober and reliable; foremanship desired. A 619, INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED —A thoroughly experienced half- 
tone etcher desires permanent position with some reliable engraving 
house. A 663, INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED — Experienced Hoe web pressman 
and stereotyper, on daily paper at present, also experienced on Cox 
duplex, cylinder and job presses, is desirous of making change; refer- 
=: strictly sober; eight years with present employer, A 630, INLAND 
RINTER. 


UPERINTENDENT OF PRESSROOM, desiring to make 

change, would like to correspond with any one needing man capable 

of producing the highest class of color-work and embossing. A 618, 
INLAND PRINTER. 

















ANTED—Permanent situation by | an energetic and 
hustling job printer; neat and tasty work executed; strictly tem- 
perate; salary expected, $15 a week; also capable of running daily 
paper; at present employed, but wish to change climate. A 620, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





WY eecteasn Position by Linotype machinist ; five years’ 
experience ; good references. A 623, INLAND PRINTER. 
TANTED — Position with first-class house as superin- 
tendent or manager; extended experience in management, esti- 
mating, stock, etc., in one of the largest houses of the West; can give 
good references; state location, equipment and class of work. A 644, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED — Situation by a a | young man as traveling sales- 
man for wholesale paper or printers’ supply house; eight years’ 
experience in the paper line. A 649, INLAND PRINTER. 


\ ANTED — Steady position by first-class ruler; can for- 
ward; twelve years’ experience, had charge. <A 659, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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WANT TO MAKE A CHANGE— Good practical work- 

ing or nonworking pressroom foreman; good, economical man- 
ager, up to date and a hustler; will guarantee to turn out good work 
and keep presses in good order; strictly sober and steady; good refer- 
ences ; willing togo anywhere. <A 643, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


OOD WEEKLY or small daily in Colorado, or plateau 
region of Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia or New York. 
A 612, INLAND PRINTER. 


ENS WANTED—A Dallmeyer, Goerz or Bausch & 

Lomb lens for half-tone negatives: must cvt a clean negative 14 by 

17 in size, and be in first-class condition. Name cash price, describe 
fully, and address at once A 662, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED A ‘Mitchell mitering machine, in good order. 





NICKLIN’S SOUTHWEST PRINTERS’ SUPPLY, 11 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ANTED—Good secondhand ruling machine; give 

name, number, size and condition; GURNEY BROS., 45 Sheriff 


street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘\WyANTep — Secondhand 
horse-power Sintz gasoline 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE —3 
A 595, 


Linotype. 
engine, perfect condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


“CHANCE TO LEARN THE LINO TYPE. — Codperative 

union class; $25 per month: mechanism and operating taught. 
WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 636 G street, N.-W., Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 


BOUT THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints 
direct from face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work — 

see insert January issue. Particulars of THE TYPEWRITER TYPE 
Cco., Boston. 





NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 

are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 
Price of process, $1. All materia! costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


ARE YOU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent per ‘square ‘inch ; 
no infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OR SALE—A complete druggists’ and physicians’ label 
outfit, with plates of catalogue, etc.; rare opportunity to start mail 
order business at one-fourth cost. A 664, INLAND PRINTER. 


ARDWOOD RUBBING-UP stick for magazine bands 

saves time; better than band nippers. Also receipt for padding 

gum. Price for the two, 25 cents. Send atonce. JOHN HORN,11 S. 
Third street, Lafayette, Ind. 


MET ‘and WEISS GAS AND KEROSENE ENGINES 

are made from 1 to 15 actual horse-power ; no dangerous gasoline 
used; automatic igniter; perfect engine for all printers at low cost; send 
for catalogues. JUDSON N. BURTON, Madison, N. Y 


ERFECTION CARD CASE, with patent spring; we 
make eight sizes: samples, 20 cents. ROSENTHAL BROS., 140 
Monroe street, Chicago. 








UBBER STAMPS - —6 cents a ‘line, postpaid, ‘to printers. 


Circulars, sample free. H. P. MAYNARD, Box 387, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GTEREO TYPING PAPER, prepared ready for use, best 
and cheapest. Manufactured by F.SC HREINE R, Plainfield, N. J. 





~ 

has phe toe EMBOSSING COMPOST’ rl ION at $1 the pound, 
the cheapest and best embossing composition on the market. The 

Embossing plates made by us will 

AND COM- 


old reliable. Sold all over the world. 
save you 50 per cent. SUPERIOR EMBOSSING PLATE 
POSITION CO., 322 N. Third street, Camden, N. J. 


Wit EXCHANGE — By mail, 100 samples of fine jobs 
or adozen of yours: want one-color jobs strikingly simple, neat 


or ian PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco. 








THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 
NIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Sotp as a SPECIALTY ay att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





TANTED— Master printers to use index time-card system ; 
Saves money; shows cost at each stage; can quickly place job in 
transit and its cost that far without inquiring through the works; corre- 
spondence invited. GAUNTLETT, 38 Trinity Place, Albany, N. Y. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! 300 to 500 per cent profit in 
i the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Verysmall capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
fullinformation. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








> 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of 
process-work, being in daily use by many of the best 
engravers. Its speed, covering power, even distribu- 
tion of light and the absolute sharpness with which 
it reproduces every line and dot, from full size to the 
greatest reduction, especially commend it. Sent 
anywhere on trial. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK. 


THE CALIFORNIA ELECTROTYPING CO, has issued a New 
Catalogue of 450 pages, showind 40,000 Cuts, Borders, 
Designs, etc., full bound, weighs 4 Ibs. SENT FREE. 


CAL. ELECTROTYPING CO, 510 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FLEXIGLUE 


(for bookbinding) and R. R. B. PADDING GLUE are the highest types 
of flexible glue made. Manufactured by 


Robt. R. Burrage, 35 Frankfort Street, New York. 

















NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


eee MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. 
eee? Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. 


TAKE AN OLDS 


gas or gasoline engine, put it on your 
work and if it does not fulfill our claims 
and satisfy you that there is no better 
engine on the market, send it back, with- 
out expense to you. Our electric and 
tube igniters are unsurpassed. Our self- 
contained engines are most convenient. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE instantly without taking it out of 
the machine with 


HOERNER’S LITTLE WONDER SHARPENER. 


Tried and found a success in large and small 
establishments. Saves time, trouble and money. Avoids danger, never 
becomes uneven like a stone, never injures the knife, always preserves a 
true edge, and lasts a lifetime. Price, $3.00. Cash with order, only $2.70. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on 
application. For sale by Type Founders and Dealers, or by the inventor, 


J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 











Used and recommended by 


D ixon’s -_« se = = ot the word sea 
Slectrotypin g different work. 
Graphite - - - - 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. MO 





DAINTY | RUBBEROID | NOVEL 
ALUMINUM CASES 


FOR UNPERFORATED CARDS. 





The gleam of the bright cut metal against the dull black finish is won- 
derfully effective. If you are looking for a prize-winner, and want an 
exclusive agency, inclose 20 cents and we will send you one with your 
name engraved, together with full particulars. Made in three sizes: 
No. 1, 234x4% in.; No. 2, 24x 3% in.; No. 3,2x3%in. State size wanted. 
Door plate at same price. They cost a little more, but — 


MASS. PUBLISHING CO. 
ATTRACTIVE | 


EVERETT, MASS. 
We know you need it. TRY IT. It will cost you nothing 
if you are not satisfied with it. 
ZAratewe! Sense Device — accu- 


| STYLISH 








rate,reliable,simple and dura- 
ble—the invention of a prac- 
tical printer. Greatest time-saver 
and most needed appliance ever 
attached to a press. 
he Guides can be set in the 
fraction of a minute. Packing 
can be changed without danger 
of displacing pins. Same 
tympan can beused overand 
over again. A setwill outlast 
a new press. Thirty days’ 














Nou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE 
WATHOUT Vt. 









— 2) trial given, and if not en- 


> / tirely_ satisfactory, price 
refunded. 
Send for descriptive circu- 
Manufactured and for sale only by lar and price list. 


THE McGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DoYLESsTowNn, Pa. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


and Summer Kollers 


We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 
perfect rollers by the best formulas. 

Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 
sufficient address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





Detroit, Mich.: Office and Factory, 1310 Jeff. Ave. Lansing, Mich.: Factory. 
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Why not try 


LEATHERETTE and FELTINE? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made ? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 


Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





273, 275, 277 MONROE STREET 
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Na DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING 


fie CIEMO— 


|Z, NEWSPAPER 


MAGAZINE 
= WORK ~ 
a)PECALTY. 


RADSENOWE COMPA) 
GENERAL ENGRAVERS. 


373 DEARBORN ST. * * * CHICAGO. 

















Before ‘Removal. 
COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS! 
REBUILT COMPLETE. 
A postal brings Illustrations, 


—_ ito I 
Terms and Prices. Now Write ! 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 


Don’t Bother 


with home-made contrivances for making 
male dies for Embossing when you can get 


Burbanhk’s 
Embossing 
Compo. 


This article has been on the market four 
years, and we have many customers who 
have used it from the start, some buying it 
in 25 to 100 lb. lots. One English concern 
has sent over three times for a supply. 





It's a good thing. Suppose you try it. 
75 cents per can. 
Kept in stock by all branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FouNDRY Co. 


Burbank Engraving 
Manufacturers 
Company # Boston, Mass. 


T= MORTON LOCK-UP 


The QUICKEST, SAFEST and MOST COMPLETE LOCK-UP 
made. All in One Piece. 


Fifteen Regular Lengths —3 inches to 18 inches. 











An Iron Side-Stick with broad bearings, true and square, 
attached to the best machine-finished Steel Quoins. 
RIGID, DIRECT, QUICK, SECURE. 


Place directly against type, putting furniture (if yay hg between 
chase and quoins. Give key a half-turn and the work is ne. No skew 
or spring, no waste of time or patience, and NO QUOIN CAN DROP OUT 
through carelessness, if any one has sufficient bearing. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





Bound Volumes of 
The Inland Printer 


at less than cost. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 


$1.00 Fach pre tie parchaser, 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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The Test of Time. 


Time discards 99 per cent of the books that are written and about the 


same percentage of the new inventions discovered. While it is easy to do 
a thing for today, it is hard to tell what will satisfy tomorrow. This is why 
men attach so great a value to the test of time. 

The Cottrell Press has stood the test of time; it has been measured by | 
every standard of the past thirty years, and it is in greater demand today 
than ever before. 

Isn’t it for your interest to know why it is so often preferred to all 
others? A postal card request brings you our catalogue and full information 


about our New Series Cottrell Press for tg00. This press attains the highest 






record of steadily-maintained speed of any Two-Revolution in the market. 









Remember that if you write us it commits you to nothing. We don’t 






bother you to buy. Send for printed matter. We provide for easy pay- 






ments and make allowance for your old press. 







C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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According to last month’s Inland Printer, the publisher wants not a “has been’ 
or a “will be,” but an “IS.” 


The SIMPLEX Jame 


ON 


ONE-MAN wt = 
TYPE SETTER 


SAVING ‘Publishers from 
Oe [. $40 to $150 per month 


According to amount of composition user has for machine to do. 











WHY WAIT FOR PROBLEMATICAL “WONDERS” 
WHICH ARE NO NEARER PRACTICAL RESULTS 
TODAY THAN SEVERAL YEARS AGO? * * * # 


The Time to Save Money == JHE SIMPLEX 


Is reasonable in price and sold 

| NOW ] || on easy terms, or leased, to re- 
S > || sponsible publishers. In fact, 
our terms are such that the 


monthly paymentsarelessthan 
its saving, so that it pays for 


You Lose Every Month itself and makes a profit, _ 


MAY WE TELL YOU ALL 


and the Simplex will do it in the simplest, easiest and cheapest way. 








Y OU W ait ABOUT IT?.# tt 
, COSTS NOTHING TO 
No other investment will pay such large percentage of profit. INVESTIGATE .% .% .% wt 








THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


————— 
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The Color Printer 


A VERITABLE WORK OF ART 


——— ay VSS 














The Standard Work on 


Color Printing in America 


| iiaaaiaa iain ial 


NO PRINTER’S LIBRARY OR 
OFFICE COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THIS VALUABLE PRODUCTION 


“S355555593999993999999999999999999999999999997" 


HIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10™% inches in size, 
and contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
| plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 


bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To 
4 einen ¢zZ produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different 
San : forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 
sat colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 


ARS RAE colors each, with proportions printed below each. 


LECEKEKEKK CCE 
>>>>>>>>>>97 


>. 
_ 





Facsimile of the Book 


a Pies Price... $ ](), O00 , ; 








Co Use Colors Tutelligently and Effectively 


every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
As no reprint of the work will ever be made, the early placing 
of orders is recommended. We have purchased the entire ~ 
edition, and are desirous of disposing of it at the earliest 
possible moment. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


=arcacnces]  THEINLAND PRINTER CO 
of RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co., Ltd., «@ 


either at 1 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 


gate Circus, E.C., London, England, 212-214 MONROE STREET:::::::: CHICAGO 
or at the D& MONTFORT PRESS 


Leicester, England. 150 NASSAU STREET :::::::::: NEW YORK 


























This is a Specimen of 


Our 40c. CUT BLACK 


(No Discounts—go Cents net) 








Lt is Black 
and Clean 
Working 


You can see that 
at a glance 








It is sold at 


4O Cents 


in pound lots 
in roo pound lots 
in 1000 pound lots 








No 
Off-Setting 


No 
Slip-Sheeting 


Regarding its other 
qualities 


It is dense, soft and 
SJree-flowing. 











9ieseineicniamiaeaninen ah ienilimnenleennaiaitaenamntetctnats aati 














Dries rapidly when printed. Some of our customers claim they 
can send wor” to the bindery in three hours after printing 
Three grades of Softness of this Ink always in stock. Try tt. 


F. E. Okie Company 


High-Grade Printing Inks P hiladelphia (Kenton Place) 











Good, but Not Good Enough 

















We have just finished a complete revision of our formule. 
Every ink we manufacture has had its formula taken up for 
examination, and any changes that could be made to improve it 
or to fit it for the present conditions have been accomplished. 
Finally, each was thoroughly tested by a competent pressman. As 
it now goes out to our customers we know it’s right. 

But for fear we should n't know it, our customers have been 
lately writing us letters like this: 

‘* Please send 100 pounds same as last. It just suits us.’’ 
‘‘ Kindly duplicate order of 6th inst. Best we ever used.’’ 


‘Send 200 pounds more at once. It is perfect. Shall need 


400 next month.”’ 





The best is just about good enough to satisfy us. No 





matter how good an ink is, it doesn't get any rest until it is the 





best that can be made. 
We may also mention that the best seems to be just about 






good enough for the printers. No matter how much of our ink 





they ordered before, they are ordering more now. 
o 






It makes business good. 






It makes it easy to do business. 








F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Kenton Place 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 












Okie Inks. 
Huber Press. 
Ferris Printing. 








Printed on Pure White Coated Book, 






TADS mee 
Made by Dill & Collins, Philadelphia, 
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PRINTING PI:ATES BY ALL PROCESSES |) 


DESIGNS ~~ LEUSTRATIONS 49g 
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Goss Patented 4-Deck 
Straig htline which will be exhibited at the 


coming Paris Exposition in the 
United States Building of 


Newsbaber uct cnr cick 


Industries, at Paris, France, 


f April 14 N ber 5, 
Dres » oo pri to November 












It will be in daily operation between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., turning out papers 
at the rate of 50,000 per hour. @ @ Jd It is the most practical, modern and 
up-to-date Press manufactured. &# @ @ When taking in the Exposition, 
don’t fail to see this wonderful machine in operation. 











WILL BE RUN BY DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 





THE 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 














The Fuchs & Lang Sify. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 


PRINTING BRONZE POWDERS 
mr itp ki I Mn ks l ALL LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 


. MACHINERYY.. 





mi 
qt! 
oo 


Combination Bronzing / =... 
and Dusting Machine (<. 


A PERFECTED MACHINE OF SCIENTIFIC, SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 





| ALUMINUM PLATES, 


"SOLEACENTS The ALUMINUM PROCESSES LITHO STONES 





328 Dearborn Street Factories 135 South Fifth Street 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN and NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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INORDERMONINIRODUCE 
GUREINEGRADEOR 





aa MIHFDRINFING TR: 
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PRECUEAR RATES. 


cs 


—We LISTAND SAMPLES 


“LECTRIC CITY ENGRAVINGCO 


807-515 Washington BUFrALS a 
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WHEREVER YOU GO 


in this country you will see ## #422424 


Imprint 





on striking advertising illustrations, news- 
papers, catalogues, booklets, magazines, 
posters, announcements. # We have the 
largest force of commercial artists in 
America. # We do work in all mediums 
and by all processes. 


THE BEST PRINTERS 


are our customers. # They send to us for 
portraits in half-tone and zinc, for letter= 
heads and commercial designs, for adver= 
tising cuts and reproduction work of all 
Kinds. ## Write us about what you,want. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 
BARNES-CROSBY CO. 4 a 
AETNA ENGRAVING CO. ) 


Barnes:= 
Crosby Co. 


Chicago 








Part of a poster made for St. Louis South-Western Railroad. Original printed in colors. 
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BE Babb 


WE ARE HE FOREIGN FIELD 
O should be a producer 

JUST ACR §§ of revenue to American 
~*~ manufacturers —if they 

have a salable article. The great 

TH F WAY difficulty in an export business is 
to secure agents with organiza- 

















tion, reputation and financial 
strength. The Printing Machinery 
Co., Ltd., has those essential 
qualities, and is doing a big 
business in American Machinery. 
The main point, however, with 
the directors of that concern is 
that they only want the best of 
everything in the line of machin- 
ery for the printing trade. Floor 
space in the exhibition rooms in 
London is of a very considerable 
value to The Printing Machinery 
Company and the firms it repre- 
sents, and while there is room 
for good articles, there is none 
for ‘‘cheap” bargain-house sort. 


PIPPI III IWC CCC Cece 


3 tae 
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WE REPRESENT SUCH FIRMS AS WE PAY O N R EC E I PT 
oalgeneionnctb OF BILL OF LADING 


The Latham Machinery Co 


The Challenge Machinery es PIPPI III a CeCe rere eee ( 
a JIISIIIIIISSSIIIIOCUVGCCCCCCUGUGC 


The Carter Co. 


M \aearaninaewanideen ita ant If you have what we want and feel 


The Rowe Roller-Making Machinery Co. e B ; i 
The Bates Machinery Co., etc., ete. export-business inclined, write to 





AND WE OWN FOR GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. 


ina ==THE PRINTING== 
THE MULTIPRESS, MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 


THE CENTURY, 15 TUDOR ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 


== THE NEW MODEL, 
ETC., BIC. 


rien  sasaisaisaioalpatsaleaiogteateaieatoateteaieateatsarecteg 
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Do Not thportun 
opportunity 
We will send, charges prepaid, for cash with order, 


10 lbs. Crow Black . . . . . . for $5.00 
10 lbs. Standard Half-tone Black, . “ 7.50 





We make this exceptional offer, good only until April 20, knowing that after making 
your own practical test you will be convinced that these inks are superior to any in 
the world and will adopt their use permanently. 

CROW BLACK is a soft, free-flowing, quick-drying BLACK INK, adapted to 
any paper and all kinds of work. 

STANDARD HALF-TONE BLACK is made expressly for the finest half-tone 
and carriage catalogue work. It dries instantaneously on paper but not on the rollers, 
and will not peel on any coated paper. 

As the working qualities and merits of an ink can not be determined by samples 
or price, we make this extraordinary offer to enable you to make your own test at a 
very small cost. 


THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Crow Black and other high-grade Black and Colored Printing Inks, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Branch, No. 71 Plymouth Place. 








Speed, Half-tone and Embossing dsdsstestestestectestecte ste ste ste ste ste ste ste ste te 
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S| MONON TRAINS 


ZZ ALUN TMU x 


‘MONON ROUTE 
2) c.H.< D.Rw CI” 


THE DIRELT LINE BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, & 
INDIANAPOLIS; 


AND 


CINCINNATI. 


, 4 Trains daily 
S CITY OFFICE 232 CLARK ST, 
4A CHICAGO. 
NVeIBIaIsI6 al ciipelaletato at 


sNchmume Perfected 
Prouty 


Job 
Presses 


so popular. 


Perfect ink distribution. 


Noiseless, strong and simple 
of construction. 


Two main gear wheels. 


Sion ie 
BAST 


Not a CAM on the press. 

Presses running in every 
civilized country. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. 


TIMP DEISE 


IDIGIBI 


Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 


7 Water St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, IAA SA AIA AICS 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ISIBIgIe 
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COVER PAPERS 
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COVER PAPERS 


COVER PAPERS 












Tatieta 
Queen 









Royal Meltom 


¥Y E s Defender 





Vietorieux 


Sultam 
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THREE NEW MELTON COLORS THIS MONTH 
-~C Spring Shades ow 


Write our Mill, which is at Lockport, N.Y., and we will show them to you 
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Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kingsley Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City 


Garrett-Buchanan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown & Clark Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. Zellerbach & Sons, San Francisco and 


Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


W. W. McBride & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Alling & Cory, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Courier Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J.& F.B. Garrett, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley — Co., oe i: S 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, } 

McClellan Paper Co., 7 Minn. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
C. M. Rice Paper Co., Portland, Me. 


YOU CAN 


PROCURE N.P. MILLS COVER PAPERS FROM THE 


FOLLOWING 


E. Morrison Paper Co., Washington, D.C. 


Plymouth Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Peters Paper Co., Denver, Colo. 

The S. P. Richards Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. N. Richmond Paper Co., Seattle and 
Tacoma. 

Pacific Paper Co., Portland, Ore. 


Richmond Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Johnston & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. A. Stowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. V. Dawson, exclusive Agent for the 
Dominion of Canada. 

















PAPERS 





COVER 






COVER 





PAPERS 


COVER PAPERS 








American Griting 
$eb¢64¢64¢44544 





COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS 


AGAWAM PAPER CO., - - - - - 
ALBION PAPER Co., - ss 2s 
Brest & HOLBROOK Co., - - - - 
CHESTER PAPER CO., - - - - - 
CrocKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - 
G. K. Barrp ParPER Co., - - - - 
Grorce C. Girt PAPER CO., - - - 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co.,-—  - 
HARDING PAPER Co., - - - . - 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - - - - - 
Hurytsut PAPER MANUFACTURING 
LINDEN PAPER Co., ae ee 
NoNOTUCK PAPER Co., * je 
NORMAN PAPER CO., - - - - - 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - - - - - 
PARSONS PAPER CO., - - - - - 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG.Co., - 
RIVERSIDE PaPER Co., ay ten 7s 
SHmattuck & Bascock Co., =~ aa oe 
Syms & DupLEY PaPpeRCo., - - - 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., eee, 
Winpsor PaPpERCo., - - - =- - 


Mittineague, Mass. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Huntington, Mass. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
South Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Manchester, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Unionville, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
De Pere, Wis. 
Watervliet, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


+ 
+ 
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Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
aso ENGINE-SIZED 


(riting Papers 
a 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 


For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 
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Dry Colors 
Varnishes 
Lithographic 
eee diiileece 


Letterpress 
ePrintinge 


Inks 























ot in Any Crust 





Huber’s Inks are the best ne they are made 


om Dry Colors, Var- 










nishes, Dryers, etc., all made by himself. He makes the 
best Colors in the market, and he can shape at the very 
start the qualities of his Colors, Varnishes, Dryers, etc., to 
suit the Ink, the paper, and your work. 


Huber’s Tnks are the cheapest because he makes 


the Dry Colors, 











Varnishes, etc., used in his Inks. He saves the cost of 
selling, packing and shipping the Colors and Varnishes 
from the Color and Varnish makers’ factories to the Ink 
factory. He saves the Color maker’s profit and the Var- 
nish maker’s rake-off. He can, therefore, give you the 
best value for the least money. 


Kuber’s Inks are the most reliable Having con 


trol over his 












Dry Colors, Varnishes, etc., their quality can not be 
changed without his knowing it. He doesn’t have to 
take anybody’s word for the ingredients used in the same, 
and he doesn’t change his supplier to save a penny, as 
nobody could sell him better goods, nobody could give 
him better value, than his own factory. 


lise Kuber’s Tanks By doing so you save the cost of 


an ink-grinding plant. If you had 













the mills, you would have to buy your Colors from a 
Color maker and your Varnishes from a Varnish maker. 
You would have to pay them profit. You would be 
dependent on them for information necessary to com- 
pound Inks. How can they give it? You might buy 
some Painters’ Colors, and then your recipe will not 
wotk to your satisfaction. Huber’s Colors and Var- 
nishes are made each for the other and for his Inks, which 
are therefore prepared harmoniously and scientifically. 


dise Huber’s Tks Then you know that an expert 


Color maker and an up-to-date 















exxsMain Officeazeo 


275 Water St., New York 


Factory, Brooklyn. 







PHILADELPHIA, - 424 SANSOM ST. 
CHICAGO, - 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 
BOSTON, - - = = = 133 PEARL ST. 

















Varnish maker always combine their ability with the 
best-informed Ink maker to produce at all times just 
the ink you need. Huber’s Inks are tested on a printing, 
press before !eaving the factory. 


GP GP GP G GP GD 





Huber’s 
Colors 
Tn Use 
Since 


el /80 
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What Wescl makes | Is Well Made 








ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


A complete, up-to-date line, all of well-known 
Wesel Quality. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EQUIPMENTS FOR LINOTYPE OFFICES 


Coal and Gas Metal Furnaces, Ingot Casting 
Molds, Linotype Saw Tables, Slug Cutter ($12), 
Beveled Column Rules, etc. Send for catalogue. 


SELF-INKING WEB AND FLAT-PAPER 
— = FR PRES: - 


, The Galley Proof Press is behind the times. 



















This is the WESEL 
RADIAL-ARM 
ROUTER. 


PANE OB FLW ee e THE VERY BEST Router made. 
ay = Has highest speed and more con- 
veniences than any other Router. 

The price is moderate. :::::: 














F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
82 Fulton St... NEW YORK 


- AGENTS IN LONDON - 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Lrp.,. . 15 Tupor STREET, E.C. 
AGENTS IN BERLIN 


PISCBER @ ERECES, . i. sss uss 16 FRIEDRICH STRASSE 


HIESEL makes Iron-top Imposing 
W Surfaces, All-brass and Brass- 
lined Galleys, Electric-welded 
Chases, Stereo Blocks of all kinds, 
Benzine Cans, Brass Rules, Rule and 
Lead Cutters, and the most complete 
line of Printing Material. oe 


i 
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KIDDER PRESS CoO. 


Rotary WRAPPING PAPER Machinery 



































With these three machines 
you have 


A “BATTERY” 



































and can handle anything in Roll —— 
or Sheet Wrapping Paper. 7 | 4 
Used by leading concerns in = | - - =f 
the United States and Europe. at - —— - 
ee — = = —= = oe 
Pica 
co SHEET CUTTING MACHINE 





oP The same machine cuts 30 x 40 and 36 x 48 





Prints both sides of web; numbers in another color; 
prints name of station; cuts corners, and can perforate 
both ways; has slitting attachment; adjustable to any 
size from 34 inch square up to 3x12. Speed, 72,000 
one-inch tickets per hour. 











3x12 TICKET PRESS 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 150 Nassau St. 


SOLE AGENTS N eC W 4 or K 
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THE JAENECKE 
PRINTING INK 
COMPANY a 


. 
i @X 4 
INCORPORATED AY xperience of nearly 
60 years in the manu- 





| 
Formerly | facture of Black and Colored 
Jaenecke Bros.& Fr.Schneeman printing and _ Lithographic 


| 


NEWARK, N. J. 22inkKs 
adNEW YORK © 


insures a product suited to 
the needs of the most exact- 
ing users JAENECKE 
PRINTING INK is known 
' on both sides of the Atlantic 


and in every place in the 





world where good printing 


is done. 


Dry Colors 


of our own make a specialty. 


Also all kinds of 














ALL CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD 


BE ADDRESSED TO THE MAIN Varnishes 
OFFICE IN NEWARK, N. J. 2 ot vt 

and Bronze 
Powders 











ON AND AFTER MAY 1 OUR NEW YORK OFFICE 
WILL BE LOCATED AT 27 ROSE STREET 


Factories at 
NEWARK,N.J.;: HANOVER, GERMANY; MOSCOW, RUSSIA 
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A NEW RECORD 


> 


ye 


N twenty-three working days, that is, in the month of Feb- 
| ruary, 1900, we shipped thirty-six of our “Colt’s Armory” 
Presses, an average of 1.56 presses daily. During the same 
period we booked orders for fifty-one machines, nearly all of 
the larger sizes. 

This, naturally, would in itself be quite gratifying to us if 
from no other view-point than the profit side of the question. 
But it is especially to our liking for another reason, namely : 
that it indicates, in unmistakable manner, the awakening of 
printers to the fact that the new era of expansion is permanently 
with us; that old-time over-conservatism and archaic appliances 
will not do if there is any desire to keep step with the march 
of modern progress in the arts. 


RINDLY TAKE NOTICE. 


We have too many of our Bartlett (Orr Press ) Laureat 
Catalogues on hand. They are magnificent specimens of tint 
and half-tone printing and embossing. Moreover, they inciden- 
tally denote the excellence of our presses. Every printer and 
pressman ought to have one; it will only require a request to 
secure a copy. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


253 Broapway, New York City 
936 Monapnock Brock, Cuicaco 
57 SHoE Lane, Lonpon 


Platen Presses for Printing ; for Embossing ; 
for Book-cover Stamping ; for Book-cover 
Inlaying and for Paper-box Cutting and 
Scoring. The strongest, most rigid and 
fastest, and of the finest construction. : : : 
Built at COLT’S ARMORY, Hartford. 


Marcu, 1900 
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QUEEN CITY INKS 








Inks for 
Letterpress 
Work. 


HooaonWeAnoOnoag 


InKs for 
Lithograph 
Work. 


OononOnoAoOoOAOnnAg 


Poster 
InKs. 


OononoOooOoOOnoOOoOoO 


Label Inks. 
OOOOOO OOOO OOOO 


Half-tone 
Inks. 


OoOoOoOoO oOo OO OOOO 
Book Inks. 

OoooOoOnoO OOO OOOO 
Dry Colors. 


OooOoOoOoOoOoOnnnAAg 


Varnishes. 


OononwaOnAnAg 


We make 
and 
furnish 
them all. 











Do You Ink Your 
Rollers.... 


with high-grade InKs manufactured 
by the Queen City Printing InK Co.? 


You Should. 











HEY do not solicit your patronage 
because they are not in a Trust; 
because they have the largest 
factory in the world, or because 
they make everything that goes 
into inK and the mills to grind it. 
They do so because they want all 

the patronage they can secure from re- 

sponsible users of High-Grade Lithograph 
and Letterpress Printing Inks. 





























THEIR INKS ARE OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
THEIR PRICES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. #222 








Write them if you want Inks that will give satis- 
faction. If you want Poster Inks that will not 
bleed when exposed to the weather, Label Inks, 
which are Alkali Proof, or any InK having special 
qualities, explain your requirements to 








The Queen City Printing 
#2 Ink Company... 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
345 Dearborn Street. 











QUEEN CITY INKS 
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These Wet 
April Days 


Does your wooden furniture swell and 
shrink? Our 


Acme Metal Extension Furniture 


does not. Try it. 


ACME STAPLE CO., Limited, 


500 N. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





PRICE, $4.00 A DOZEN. 


“Belios”’ 
Photo-Engraving Lamp 


Made specially for the pur- 
pose. Operates singly on 
110 and 220 volts, direct 
current. Adjustable to any 
position. It is made strong, 
is simple to operate, and 
will do better work than 
other lamps. We make 
them from 4,000 to 10,000 candle-power. 
Write for circular and prices, stating the 
voltage and candle-power of lamp 
desired. 


HELIOS-UPTON CO. 


FACTORIES: 

1229 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PEABODY, MASS. 

222 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 










AGENTS: 
THOMAS & BETTS, 
141 Broadway, NEw York City, N. Y. 


BADT-GOLTZ ENG. CO., 
Monadnock Block, Cu1caGo, ILL. 


JOHN FORMAN, MonTREAL, CANADA. 





THE PEERLESS 


MANUFAC TURED mi 
p.G.BURTO NS SON. 
gHich\ oO 


E. C. FULLER & 





PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 








SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO., New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO., . . Chicago, IIl. 
1. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, .. =. “ a 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO., . Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, L7Tp., x = 
JOHN HADDON & CO., 

S. KOCHANSKI, 

FRANK MIDDOWS, Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 


oe ce 


Berlin, Germany. 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


CO., 28 Reade St., NEw York, N. Y., Sole Eastern Agents. 
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A COMPLIMENT TO CHICAGO 








w~N NS? LETTER from one of our traveling representatives 
after having made a survey of the field for the 
Neidich Process letters in Chicago: 


September 11, 1899. 






THe NE rpicHu PRocEss Co., 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SS QQ 


; OME 4 Dear Mr. Nerdich:—I have spent about a week examining the condition 
,» MOMOMOMON: of the typewritten letter business in Chicago, and would say that it is literally 
/ OM Om Om oOmo J cut to pieces, There are no less than twelve concerns who make a specialty 
BOBOMOMOM of duplicating typewritten letters, and some of these will produce the body of 
ZOE OOOO ZY the letter, fill in the names and addresses with the typewriter, add an 
,» SOOO OM imitation signature, and give the whole a blurred effect for $1.75 per 
, OBO OOo Yj thousand. I believe that the people in Chicago are the closest figurers in the 
BOBOMOMOM: world, and if we ask them eight dollars for the same work, we must be able 
OOO OMmOo ZY to convince them that the results will justify the expenditure. They seem to 
Y BOBOMOMOM want to talk price rather than quality. However, I feel satisfied that 
, OB OOOO YW although it will take a little longer than in the East, the quality of the goods 
Z BOBOBOMOM will make the consumers come our way. 
/ OMOMOMOMO ZY Yours very truly, 
7 SOMOmOmOM J.C. LYONS. 


OM OMOmOmoO 4 
Z BOOM OMOM: 


OMOB OOO 7 ~ = + te 4 
y RSGRCAGE N Upon the first day of November, 1899, the Neidich 
aOmOmOmOm Process Co. made a contract with the Advertiser’s 





WGA 


Press, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois, giving 
them the exclusive rights to produce the Neidich 
Process goods in their city. After a trial of about a month, the 
following letter was received : 


November 23, 1899. 


Tue NEIDICH PROCESS Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen :—Adverting to your process for duplicating typewritten matter, would say that we 
have had experience with every practical process on the market, and the work we are dcing with yours 
is so far superior that there can be no comparison. 

. We number among our customers some of the greatest advertisers in the country, and while our 
prices are seemingly high, they are all satisfied that our work is the cheapest when results are 
considered,—that’s what counts. 

It must be at once apparent to any one of a practical mind that there can be no other process so 
perfect, owing to the principle involved, which is the same as applied to the typewriting machine, and 
without which no process can be a success. 

You are advised that we are more than satisfied—we're “ tickled,’”’ and you couldn't expect more. 

Wishing you the success your estimable process deserves, we beg to remain 

Yours very respectfully, 
THE ADVERTISER'S PRESS. 


The following extracts from later letters give the idea of the 
enormous and immediate success these gentlemen had with our 
goods in their city: 


January 24,1900. ‘* We've been so busy, that we have not had time for any correspondence. 
Will write at length in a few days.” 


February 24, 1900. ** We have been doing a wonderful business, and it is ever on the increase. 
We have just closed with , and if we are able to substantiate our claims, it will mean about 
a million letters per year. We have enlarged our plant; put in three more presses, and will need three 
more attachments at your earliest convenience. We have also purchased five more new typew riters, 
which we found to be absolutely necessary, owing to the immense increase of our business.” 








These letters show what can be done in the face of the strongest 
possible competition. Next month we want to tell you what has 
been done in some of the very small cities. 











THE NEIDICH PROCESS CO. pritaceveria, pa 
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q The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 7%7,, 








finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, except on 
the 23-inch, wide front table, and is carefully 
and accurately built throughout of first-class 
materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


: | ‘HE “‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 


> eerenn ss Sem i i 





MANUFACTURED BY 


FOR SALE BY OUR GENERAL AGENTS IN PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES::: | JOHN W. MARDER, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Vice-President and Manager. 


INLAND PRINTER BROCHURES 


(REPRINTED FROM THE INLAND PRINTER) 























Valuable and Profitable Pamphlets which should be in the hands of Printers 
and others. Price, 10 Cents Each, Postpaid, or THE FOUR MAILED TO ONE 
ADDRESS FOR 30 CENTS. #222 RRARAAARAARARARARARRAARRARARAR 


DXOXKD. 
ore, Proper Fingering of the 











. 4 
Estimating a 
By Percentage SxS} Linotype Keyboard. 
y Re elec 
y i <>, <>, <>, A 20-page pamphlet giving the scientific analyses of the move- 
. ‘ E ments leading to the greatest possible rapidity in the 
A ra ae ae nd ie eet ot proper cs XOX, manipulation of typesetting machines. Gives diegram of . 
ing in job ollices. 44 system that has been in use successtully linotype keyboard showing average number of times each 
for several years, No problem offers greater difficulties than eS <>, <>, key is struck in the production of 1000 ems. The system set 
that of w npowes ae and ee — egress igs = making iS forth is based on the number of times a given letter or char- 
every job profitable is certainly to be desired. Such a pam OX, <>, acter appears in actual use, together with the position of the 


phlet is this one. Every owner of a print shop and every man 58 most frequently used keys on the linotype in their relation to 
who estimates should read this valuable work. Price, 10 cents. <>, <>, <>, the fingers. A great help to operators. Every one should 














possess one. Price, 10 cents. 
SXOXDY 
SLOLOLOXOKO LO XKGKRONONLOXLOKOKOKOXOKOKOKDXHKOKO NLD LONPHOLO LOLOL LOKOKONO XOXO KONO KONO: 

PXOLD, 
The Theory of x x x Making Ready 
Overlays. reser On Job Presses. 
An 18-page pamphlet dealing with the subject of proper make- ROYOYS] A ?S Page pameties eons Se es je maborenly 
ready of forms on cylinder presses, with more especial refer- ry of impression, kind of tympan, overlay and underlay, 
Fiectraced with six Halt one cute showing the smportance of PRE register, inking and distribution, and contains many valuable 
perfection in register of the overlay and the half-tone block. RONEOS EOS encore ge sik ge er gh on 


A treatise full of suggestions and help to the pressman having 


half-tones to print. Price, 10 cents. > >, >, from this work. Price, 10 cents. 


DKOKY, 
ORDER AT ONCE. #2222222 THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED. #2222222 YOU WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE THEM. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
NEW YORK: 150 Nassau Street. ddadddddddddddddddd CHICAGO: 212-214 Monroe Street. 

































You will know that it stands for 
THE BEST GRADES of 


s* Black» 
“wn” Colored 
Inks 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, in. 


292 Flushing Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 
1135 Williamsburg. 
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Lithographic Work on an ordinary 
press by an ordinary printer... 


Litho-Cerotypes are relief plates by our 
new wax-engraving process. 


These plates are type high and can be 
used on any ordinary printing-press. 


They take no more make-ready than 
type, and the results are far brighter, 
cleaner and snappier than any litho- 
graphed work on stone ever produced. 


The cost is within reason, and the 
Litho-Cerotype is your property. The 
next time the work comes in, the profit is 
increased the amount of the first outlay 
and you are not dependent on any one. 


These Litho-Cerotypes will 
seventy thousand impressions 
handle them half right. 


We are map, script and diagram en- 
gravers as well. 


stand 


if you 


Stock plates of the following maps in 
colors, from which we will sell duplicate 
- plates, will print on any press. 


Size of maps: 


Cuba, 13:% 20 in: 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, 6x7% “ 
Philippines, 53x 8% 
All 
Bormay & Co., Engravers, processes, 


64 Fulton St., New York. 


Telephone, 371 John. 





RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 

237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear ‘delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers. rack and cam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281— 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

282 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, tabie distribution. 2 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

284 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 4 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298 — 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
Pent ala wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

xtures. 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
—— delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 

i Wy 


419 — 23x30 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, table 
distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

428—23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, table 
distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

THREE REVOLUTION. 

203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work. : 

265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

STOP CYLINDERS. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 
Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 
display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


wareroom. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





April 1, 1900. 


341 — 37x52 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, table distribution, front chain 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 37%x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

288 — 17x22 Potter Drum, wire springs, rack and screw distribution, tape- 
less = 2 rollers, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


B : 

sania Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 

429—26x34 Hoe Drum, 2 rollers, rack and screw distribution, tapeless, 
springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


air 


430—26x36 Cottrell Drum, 2 Rollers, table distribution, air springs, tape- 
less, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, - rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
REBUIL 


381 — 31x43 raion Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 

My storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 
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An Argument 


is useless against facts. The sophist may blow until he is red in the face, 
and the logician prove that a dog has no tail—but truth is stranger than 
fiction, and the fact remains that 


THE HUBER PRESS AS BUILT 
TODAY IS THE FINEST 
PRINTING MACHINE MADE 


BECAUSE— It is built strong to stand hard usage. 
It has the most rigid impression. 
It has the greatest distribution. 
It has the most accurate register. 
It gives the greatest product in a given number of hours. 
It will last longer, give less trouble, require less repairs 
and give greater satisfaction. 


These are facts, and no argument is needed to prove them. Ask your 
friend, the successful printer, how much of his success is attributed to the 
HUBER PRESSES he uses. 

Don’t allow an interested party to influence you against seeing the 
New Huber Press, and don’t forget that we have as high as thirty-two 
machines in one of the most successful and prosperous printing establish- 
ments in the West, and some of them twelve years old, on which not a 
penny has been spent in repairs. 


These are FACTS. Is an Argument necessary ? 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 
19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago— Telephone, 801 Harrison—H. W. Thornton, Manager. 


Agents Pacific Coast— HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear Street, SAN FRANcIsco, CAL. 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario— MILLER & RICHARD. Agent in England—P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, Lonpon, E. C. 
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CAPS BROS. machinery co 
Kansas City, Mo., u.s.a. - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PRINTERS’ 
GEM . 

FINISHING MACHINE ano BENCH FOR COMPOSING-ROOM. 
For accurately sawing and trimming — square and type-high — 

all kinds of cuts, etc. 


q 


ROLL WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS 


(Patented) — 
We manufacture Printing Presses for printing all kinds 
of Roll Wrapping Paper, Sheet Paper and Bags, in 
ANY NUMBER OF COLORS AT ONE IMPRESSION. 








STEREOTYPING, Paper dealers can produce something new and attractive 
ELECTROTYPING ano [| that will please. 

6 PHOTO -ENGRAVING WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 
MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 


~< S| A 
(Patented) = 


We also manufacture a NEW PRESS for all kinds of Autographic Register and Consecutively Numbered Printing. 





The Emmerichz— | Beenie veiin 


Improved 
Bronzing and BY MA1L 
Dusting Machine 


SIZES oe l= 
12 x 20 ) . ‘e 


14 x 25 
16 x 30 
















25 x 40 
28 x 44 
34 x 44 
34 x 50 
36 x 5A Over 1,500 
x 
Machines 


in use. 














DERFECT 





heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 5 ashes a 
) 
a 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
embossing tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLERR, 
191-193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 


Write fer Prices and particulars. 
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ININONINGE 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., 


- MANUFACTURERS OF... 


ENVELOPES, PAPETERIES AND TOILET PAPERS. 


INDIVIDUALITY PLAYS AN IMPORTANT 
PART IN OUR LINES, AND IN QUALITY, 
WEIGHT AND FINISH OUR STOCK SUPPLIES 
WHAT THE UP-TO-DATE CRITICAL PUR- 
CHASER SEEKS, WHICH TOGETHER WITH 
OUR PRICES AND SERVICE MAKE US 
KNOWN AS 


GIVERS OF BEST VALUES. 


CgovVegeVegeVege 


aN 


DIVISIONS: 


LOGAN, Swift & BRIGHAM ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE Co., Horvoxe, Mass. 





WHITE, CORBIN & Co., Rockvitte, Conn. A 
PLIMPTON MANUFACTURING CO., Hartroro, Conn. - 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co., Sprincrieto, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2, 
NaTIONAL ENVELOPE Co., Mitwauxee, Wis. 2 
P. P. KELLOGG & Co., Sprincrieto, Mass. SPRINGFIELD, 2 
WHITCOMB ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. ° 
W. H. Hitt ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. MASS. fe, 
J 

Ol 

: 
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The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 


wiGlAl HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Re ™ 








Bi 
ies Including a perfect-acting 


FRICTION CLUTCH, 
NEW STOP-MOTION, 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by 
Automatic Brake, which 
prevents anyrunning down 
of knife. 


‘ff 


Hit 


i dl 


i 
Fe | 





CAAA A 


La as 








i a ak agin ts 


We guarantee accurate and safe 
cutting and great durability. 


He st 


' The Child Acme Cutter 

/ and Press Co. 

F 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 

. BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 

New York Office, - 12 Reade Street, 
O. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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ELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 
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“pniversal 
Wire Stitching 
Machines. 








THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 

The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 


are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 


(ra CAPACITY =“ 


No. 1! (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “4 78 4 
3 1.4“ 
4 Tn oY 
5 ‘ 3.8 « 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 
Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. NEW YORK. 
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NEW — No. Type-High Numbering Machine 


THE BEST 


ANY ANY PRICE. — 


N? 12345 


(Facsimile Impression) 


Size, 1% in. x }§ in. 
Capacity, 1 to 99,999. 





Built to Wear. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Steel Figures. 
Entirely Automatic. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MACHINE AT 


| good as others which cost much more * * | 
i] 


Designed to lock in the form —like a cut— and used with or without 
type on any printing press. 


New Model No. 29—for Cash Sale Books—! to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat, 
is the most perfect device for this work. 


WHAT USERS SAY. 
* Equal if not superior to any machine * * | * Are giving entire satisfaction. 


JOHN S. BRIDGES & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WEED-PARSONS PTG. Co., 
Albany, N.Y. 





Think your Model No. a7 all right * * * Give entire satisfaction * * work per- 
fectly * * so easy to clean * * 
SHOLTY & Dopp, 
Springfield, Ill. 


HANN & ADAIR, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Lonpon, EnG.— 15 Tudor St., E. C. 





THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 














For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TuPPER Sr. 
PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 





The Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters. 





Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 














PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. 
First and Latest. 


ATTACHMENTS 
for the Job Press. 





$U0 BRS 


ee 








Ask your dealer for them 
or send to | 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 








Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 


As a Side Line 


Allow us to interest you in 
taking orders for 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Cards and 
Commencement Invitations. Embossed Stationery. 
OUR LEADER: 


We furnish the trade a five-quire box 
of Monogrammed paper of the latest size, 
finest quality, with envelopes to match, at 
$1.75 complete, prepaid to any city in the 
United States. Also put up in two-quire 
boxes at 75 cents. 

It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Circular and samples for the asking, or 
sample outfit for soliciting orders free 
with trial order. 


Engraved Invitations | At prices consistent with 
Embossed Stationery | superior workmanship. 


WM, FREUND & SONS, 
.-- CHICAGO. 











Headquarters for { 


1747176 State Street, 











The 
Improved 
Emerson 

Patent 
Binder 


CARTER: ‘ 
now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. 


Improve ot el 
son Pat 





Carter: 
ATTORNEY: 


THE BARRETT BINDERY CoO., 
















We give below an actual conversation between 
a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, 


Are you selling that old Binder 


yet? Why don’t you improve it? 
Well, now, that would be a good scheme. 


IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE 


180 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 








rece 
°f Papers, ete, 





Mr. E. 


Most people buy it 


13 PURCHASE ST: 
50 HARTFORD ST- 
*BOSTON’*MASS: 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ILITY PAPER CUTTER 


IS THE BEST 
Because it gives the 
Best Satisfaction. 


ey 









When buying a Paper 
Cutter, 
judgment 


the same care 
should 


be exercised as 


and 


when buying a 
printing-press. 


| 
& 


{ No. 1, squares 16 inches full. 
No.2) aa ic ee 


If looking for 
a Pony Size Cut- 
Two SIzES 
ter, you will, if 
following this suggestion, choose a “UTILITY.” 


Every printing-office should have one. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Write to us for Circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 


600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Latham Monitor 
Machinery 


- FOR... 


BOOKBINDERS and PRINTERS 


EAST and WEST 


SPECIAL. Our New York office has recently 
moved into larger quarters, and now we are located 
at No. 8 Reade Street, New York, where we carry 
a large stock of Monitor Machinery, consisting of 


Monitor Wire Stitchers. Monitor Job Backers. 


Monitor Foot-Power Perforators. Monitor Standing Presses, 
Monitor Steam-Power Periforators. Monitor Glue Heaters. 

Monitor Multipiex Punching Machines. Monitor Power Cutters. 
Monitor Numbering Machines. Monitor Lever Cutters. 
Monitor Paging Machines. Monitor Round Corner Cutters. 
Monitor Embossers. Monitor Index Machines, 
Monitor Table Shears. Etc., ctc. 


We manutacture them in Chicago where a large stock 
zs always on hand, also large assortment of Used 
Machinery offered at low prices and easy terms. 

Send for details, specialty catalogue, secondhand 
list, prices and terms. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS ON SHORT NOTICE, 
BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE, ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


Latham Machinery Company, 
Main Office and Factory: 


195-207 S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Store: 
No. 8 Reade Street. 





THE 


CHANDLER & PRICE 








a durable machine. 


year, and is now greater than ever before. 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 4 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Chandler & Price Job Presses Jd 
And other High-Grade Printing Machinery 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


PAPER CUTTER 


ANUFACTURED for Printers who 

are willing to pay a fair price for 
The demand for 
these Paper Cutters has increased each 


ARARAR 
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A TIME SAVER. 


A MONEY SAVER. 


THE 





| 


)»rinter's ff 


| 
\ 





pXccount 


IBjook 


WHY BE CARELESS IN ENTERING YOUR ORDERS AND KEEPING 
TRACK OF EXPENSES WHEN THE INLAND PRINTER 
ACCOUNT BOOK WILL HELP YOU? 


Buy one of these Books and run your shop systematically. 














PPPPe PPI 





READ WHAT USERS SAY OF IT. 


SHOWS PROFIT OR LOSS READILY. 


“It is a pleasure to speak a word in favor of The Inland Printer 
Account Book for Job Printers, and my experience after trying one 
for a long period is entirely satisfactory, saving, as it does, much 
detail and time in keeping correct accounts with our job printing 
department. The fact is, that this form is on that would answer 
for an entire set of books for a smal! office, One great advantage 
is that if properly kept it shows on the completior of the job just 
what the profit or loss has been, a vital item to every printer in 
these days of close competition. In years of experience, your form 
is the best ever coming under my observation.’’— Gilbert A. Hays, 


Sewickley, Pa. 
wae 


IT GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


“* We have used The Inland Printer Account Book for over a 
year, and it gives perfect satisfaction. Besides answering the 
purpose of an ordinary book, it keeps, in convenient form, an 
accurate record of the cost of every job, which we find of great 
value in estimating on new work as well as in duplicating work 
done by us in the past. Wecheerfully recommend it as being the 
best system we have ever seen for the purpose of keeping job 
accounts.”—G. W. Brush, Manager Job Department, Signal, Zanes- 


ville, Ohio. 
Ae. 


A VERY COMPLETE BOOK. 


“In a small office I find that The Inland Printer Account 
Book can also be used to good advantage as a ledger. In using 
it in this way of course a separate index has to be kept. It is a 
very complete book in every way.”— Sprague & Kenaston, Elyria, 


Ohio. ow 
THEY ARE PLEASED WITH IT. 


““We are using The Inland Printer Account Book and beg to 
advise you that we are well pleased with it.”’— Proctor @ Fry, 
Daily Press, Newport News, Virginia. 


whe 
PLEASED WITH IT. 


“We are much pleased with The Inland Printer Account 
Book.’”’— Advance Press, North Adams, Mass. 


. 











IT COMPLETELY FILLS THE BILL. 


“The Inland Printer Account Book has proven entirely satis- 
factory. During an experience of some fifteen years in the printing 
business I have never used a book for recording jobs which has so 
completely ‘filled the bill.’ It may be that I am prejudiced, 
because, as an ardent admirer of The Inland Printer, I believe 
that it ‘can do no wrong’; but, aside from offices devoted to 
specialties, I believe the Inland Printer book to be the best.’’— 
Ellis Woodworth, President, Farmers’ Institute Bulletin Publishing 
Company, Fayetteville, New York. 


ae 
THE FINEST THING THEY EVER SAW. 


““We have used The Inland Printer Account Book for several 
years in our printing establishment — in fact, during the entire time 
the writer was engaged in this business — with great satisfaction. 
It has filled its office most admirably for a complete record of 
every job. and the ready reference to same at any time. It is, 
in our opinion, the finest thing we have ever seen, and should 
certainly use it again should we reémbark in the same business.” 

O. C. Dorney, Allentown, Pa. 


CAN NOT BE BETTERED IN ANY WAY. 


“This is the third Inland Printer Account book we have had 
and we see no reason for making any change, nor can we see just 
how the book can be bettered in any way. It is a very neat, con- 
cise method of keeping the jobwork, and we expect to continue 
using the same.”’— F. L. Cutting, Manager, The Reveille Echo Com- 
pany, East Palestine, Ohio. 


A GREAT AID IN KEEPING TRACK OF WORK. 


“‘T have been using The Inland Printer Account Book for the 
past five years, and consider it a great aid in keeping track of job- 
work and its cost of production, as well as in the bookkeeping of 
the office.”"— John P. Lambert, Bay City, Mich. 


ae 
IT IS INVALUABLE. 


‘‘We have found The Inland Printer Account Book invaluable.” 
— The Miami Union Publication Company, Troy, Ohio. 





NET PRICES. 


400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, - - $5.00 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs,-- 3.50 


Order The Inland Printer Account Book 
from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply 
House in the United States or Canada. 





SAMPLE 


PPBPPDP PPPS 
PPD DDD PDS 


APPA Pedder ad edd 








BBP PP IPP DPA 


OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


The Inland Printer Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
212 and 214 Monroe Street, 


New Yor« OFFICE, 
150 Nassau STREET. 





Chicago. 
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TIME! MONEY! UTILITY! ECONOMY! 


ALL OF THESE YOU MAY POSSESS BY INSTALLING THE 


Shepard Loose-Leaf System 


ARARARABAR OF ACCOUNTING IN YOUR OFFICE. #222222 2242 
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The above cut represents an order of thirty-two covers, with necessary indexes and sheets furnished the Tribune Co., of Chicago. After 
two years’ use their auditor is even more enthusiastic regarding the improvement over the 
old style bound books than when first installed. 


Our binding device permits the removal of all sheets at the same time, 
and returning of the entire number together in less than a minute, 
a feature not possessed by any other cover, which is quite a saving 
of the bookkeeper’s time. # # # Another item of interest is the low 
price we are asking for our covers. # # # They are not cheaply 
made, nothing but the best of material being used, and only skilled 
workmen are employed in their manufacture. # # # They are 
strictly up-to-date. 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK Co. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, 9 0 0 6 6 od Bo CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 
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WE HAVE REMOVED 














BUFFALO PRINTING 


_— 1541 to 1551 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. — 
ALWAYS ; — ALWAYS 
work... | New Factory. New Equipment. Increased Facilities. | work... 














INK WORKS 





(Ce Coes Cs Cues Cs a ee ee ee Oe Oe OO eee ae a" 


‘ THE J. W. O BANNON COMPANY J 

: Agents for Manufacturers of Book Cloth, and 3 

( UNENFINISH Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies } 

P BUCKRAMS, also 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK } 
KERATOL 

awe es 


Kye, Hipp & MELoy 


139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 











The, GRIP “oh 
e BEAR 
PUNC 
SHIELD 
To Shitt or not to Shift? 

THE CHALLENGE GRIPPERS never shift— 
no makeshifts can come near them. For sixteen 
years or so, bands and pins did the work. 

THE CHALLENGE BEARERS have met with 
unusual (but not unmerited) favor — convenient, 








endurable, and press full size, too. 

$1.25 spent for PUNCH has earned over $50— 
may earn $500 more. 

THE CHALLENGE SHIELD covers the harm- 
ess set-screw which always does the damage. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 











The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of The Challenge Grippers— 
the favorite method. 





ESTABLISHED 1833, 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


Bookbinders’ and 
Pocketbook Maker's’ 
Supplies... 


We carry large assortment of Imported Marble 
Papers. Send for sample book. 


INDEX TABS. FLEXIBLE GLUE. 
Agents for Keratol and Skiverette. 
75 and 77 Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





EEK KK KEK KEKE KC EK EK EK EK KEKE KEE KEKE KEK KEKE KKK EK KCC KEE 


rons tamcs ae Lancaster Paper Knives 


Wearing Qualities of the 
Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 








(ARRANTES © % 
ree > GANcasten ; 





THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - LANGASTER,N. Y. 


3333533333533 35335555553555533555533335353>33>3>3>>>>>> 
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‘yaaa 550,55 00095990097" 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS 


ECLIPSE. 


ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 




















PLYMOUTH PAPER CO 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


L. Martinson |) 
&X Co. e e Machinists. | _ 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ / 
Machinery a Specialty. } 





| 
Writing Papers, | 
| 





Bonds, Ledgers 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, All « 
m and Linens. 


Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 








We manufacture all our Papers, both full 
and semi, thin and thick, in three qualities. 


Black and Colored 


Carbon Papers 


Send for Samples. 


HOWARD WHITFIELD & ROBINSON CO. 


Factory — 52 and 54 Hudson St., Jersey City. 
New York Salesroom, ... 123 Liberty Street. 
Chicago Office,...... 115 Dearborn Street. 


Trade Price, 20x 30—$12, $14 and $16 per 500 
sheets. Special price on quantities. 
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Tue Back & CLAwson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 


Machinery... 
INK MILLS || Saturating and Drying 
Se Machinery, 





Plating Machines, 
|| Special Machinery, etc. 


PERFORATORS. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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Tal elatel aalnlClact 
Write To 


THE STANDARD 


ENGRAVING CO 


New York 
IP: Valapeada i ne 








DON’T PAY TOO 
MUCH FOR YOUR 
ENGRAVING, 


BUT PAY ENOUGH TO 
GET IT GOOD. 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Cards, Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements, College Invitations and 
Class Day Programs, Fine Monogram Paper. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 


814 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








National Electrotype 
Company, 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


4 ? 
Printers’ Rollers 

anv COMPOSITION 
CH DEI Er IFIED 
OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 

1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
CWI YDSO EYP Er DH 

21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 














The eee 


ae ALL BOOKBINDERS'’ 
eda 

per MATERIALS 
Diploma 





New Jersey 





J. L. Shoemaker & Co. ‘Wire 


MUUCH 









tion,1899 





National 
Export 15 South Sixth Street Stitcher 
Exposi- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Best Wire Stitcher 


This Beats Wind, Steam or Horse Power. 
eee ee Webster Gas Engine, 


2% actual horse-power, 

& for $150, less 10 per cent 

Rai discount for cash. Built 

on the_ interchangeable 

Built of the best 

ial. Made in lots of 

100, therefore we can make 

the price. Boxed for ship- 

ment, weight 800 pounds. 

Made for gas or gasoline. 

Write for Special Catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG. Co. 

1073 W. 16TH Sr. CHicaco. 


Eastern Branch, 38 Dey St., New 
is., Boland 










Lafayette 8ts., New Orleans, La. 








* ‘aeaigteaiae cilia celine, 2 9 
4 Three-color Process V¥ 
S KAST & EHINGER | 2::Frevine iis’: § Prinicrs BEST 
. specialty. % as 
b MANUFACTURERS OF > = 
N IMPORTERS OF x 
{PRINTING INKS ssce23/ROUCTS.. 
i AND LITHOGRAPHIC x] oe 
|| SUPPLIES. 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. i" q 
b CHAS HELLMUTH MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 5 Also Tablet Gum 
a e Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. % G ODFREY & CO 
N CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY; WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 4 s 
SM vavVaVdVaVAVaVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVEVEVAVA) | 999 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-~TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 


FOR NEWS PAPER 
roam oR OOM .@ On ome B 
ADVERTISING 


price THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTH1IOTH ST PHILA 


















AON tore 
ei niin ae 
| CUTS 


DENVER,COLO. 











The Dittman Overlay Process 


Is a patented method of making overlays or 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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10 Per Cent Discount 
On and after April 2, 1900 





Owing to the continued advances in the cost of raw 
materials and the increased cost of labor, we are 
reluctantly compelled to decrease our discounts. Nothing 
which enters into the cost of type but has advanced 
greatly. d For some materials we are now paying consider- 
ably over twice as much as two years ago.dSo the 
increased charge is very moderate in comparison with the 
cost. 2 On and after April 2, 1900, our discounts on 
STANDARD LINE UNIT SET TYPE of our own make 
will be 10 per cent with an additional discount of 5 per 
cent for cash. 7d On all other materials there will be no 
advance at present. v7] v7] 77) v7] 77] v7] v7] v7] 


Inland Type Foundry 


217-219 Pine Street, Saint Louis 





EECECEEEEEEEEEECEEIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINE IATA AIG 


Invest One Dollar in a 


copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
OW O osition,’? a handbook | 
or printers by T. B. 





eect ly CHICAGO } EG 
Invest. =="""" 3/2 FNSSKON fe 
1,000 to 1. © |GpseWOmeKweyc| = @ 
This book is devoted to a detailed description Q) Q) 





QQ) PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN ey 


of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
side by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins’’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid:on receipt 


@) CHICAGO*»> KANSAS CITY, @ 
@) CHICAGO «0 ST. LOUIS, ay 
Q GHICAGO +0 PEORIA, a 


Q) Through Pullman service between Chicago and © 


® tM 8S 
N : A, : ¥ 
@) CALIFORNIA 4x0 OREGON & 








of price. oy ay 
° ce 
° 0 4 
The Inland Printer Company, (Q) If you are contemplating a trip, any portion (0) 
@ which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will ©) 
XX pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- b\ 
150 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, ® ets, wanes «gg Q) 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. Q) General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Q . 
s ¥) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 8 
Cc 
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THE CHANCE 


OF A LIFETIME 











& COPY OF THE POPULAR 
EDITION OF 


People’ $ Bible history 


( Value, $5.00 ) 


AND 
A YEAR'S 
oe PTION 


Che Inland Printer 


( Value, $2.00 ) 


For Only $500 


View XXV of Tue INLAND PRINTER begins with the April, 1900, 

number. NOW is the time to begin your subscription. Here is your 
opportunity to secure the magazine and with it the most popular Bible History 
of the age at a nominal price. The book is a connected and consecutive narra- 
tive of Bible history, completed and sustained by the researches of modern 
science. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. Written by eighteen of the world’s 
greatest divines and scholars. Send $5 at once and receive the book (sent 
free by express) and The Inland Printer for one year. 














ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
150 NASSAU STREET, gga NEW YORK 














(A 24-page Prospectus giving full particulars concerning the Book SENT FREE to any address.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


The eee Co., 
26 ia STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


ao er 


35 | “Tympaly Il saves make my 


ARTHUR S.ALLEN, PRESIDENT 
FORREST E. LOVEJOY, BUSINESS MANAGER. 
AIRE ET RY 








DOOD OOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOo oOoOo OOOO Oooo ooo onwag 


7 THE ROYLEo- 
Photo-Engravers’ Machinery 


oo 






Has the conspicuous merit of working 
improvements and at the same time 
saving expense. In design, these ma- 
chines are exceedingly easy to operate, 
and they are so carefully built that uni- 
form work can at all times be attained. 


at JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. 


OOOO OOOO oO o0o0o000000o00o000n0 
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THE RULE CASE OF THE FUTURE WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. TRADE MARK, 


sed by U. S. Government and thou- 
MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF sandsof printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 


Sansnanet vi Printers Surface Coated Paper's | | eeovces surance rates: 


PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
SEND FOR NON-EXPLOSIVE ! 


AND 
ule (ase Gard Board = || sen, OEE, 
a . ts 7, : Tarcolin will do the work of six 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR oy act : Dee Chemie “| 
Ss cess 
LITHOGRAPHING oc ny oy eal 


AND THREE-COLOR WORK. zine, and’ Turpen- 126 William St., ‘NY. 





Embodies all possible Good Features in a Rule Case 
AT ALL FOUNDRIES AND SUPPLY DEALERS 























You cannot satisfy your customers unless you order the 


BLANCHARD 
SERIES gaa 


Made by INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
Saint Louis Missouri, U.S.A. 


Full specimens shown on pages 77, 78 and 79 in 
this number 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than twe lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. Book for 
stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American , Jee Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


etek, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 

a ruling pens, etc. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wer- 


cester, Mass. 
BLANK BOOKS. 


National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 52-58 Duane street. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SHEARS. 
Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eastern ae Foundry, 18-20 Rose st., 
New York City. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner, 


Eclipse, 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champton Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Snelder Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
= st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charlies, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Rellable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 

Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 

Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 

~hicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
Stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Robert Snelder Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. EHmboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC, 
Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 


limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers all sizes envelopes; daily ca- 
pacity, two millions. 


ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 


Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty — all sizes. 


ETCHING ZINC, 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
— st., New York. Polished plates a spe- 
cialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 

Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 149 Congress st. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb, (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 

8. 




















INK MANUFACTURERS. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


os J.H. & G. B., 106 Centre street, New 
York. Three-color printing inks, dry colors 
and bronze powders. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. ee Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 


Chicago. 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. Agents 
wanted. Catalogue free. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER— BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Illinols Paper Co., 


Chicago. 
PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 





PAPER CUTTERS. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

linols Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 

Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. First- 
class flat and folded papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS— LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
bertype. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph st., Chicago. List 
of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 
271 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 

ae Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 


Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street. Chicago. Manufacturers Reliance 
Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


King, > at Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
Yor * King ’’ embossing and plate presses 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
0., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 
PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 





and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


MATERIALS. 


See: list of 


PRINTERS’ 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing 
sticks, wire stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Schultz, F., 66-68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 

Powell, F. M., Co., 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Ali kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule 
a specialty. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Malgne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city, 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


— Lowe & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Steam paste and tablet cement. 
PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 
Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 
PRINTING INKS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and bronze powders. 


Printing inks 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. “See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 
—— E. J.. 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
ass. 








SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Nell, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
st., Chicago. 


STEEL RULE, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 

Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TABLETS AND PADS. 


American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 320 Broadway, Room 609. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
ciscc. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. . McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland ave,, Chi- 
cago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

nnere 1 Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. ¥. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATRICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


See list of 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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